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FURTHER NOTES ON A FRENCHMAN’S NOTIONS 
OF SUNDAY. 

WE wish to follow our French friend a little 
further, to give our readers a fair idea of his 
notion of a model Sunday. He has been senti- 
mental, for he has interpreted the voice of the 
Sabbath bells ; he has been domestic, for he has 
called his whole family around him as a special 
event ; he has been pious, for he has gone very 
early to church to see the place, the priests, and 
the people ; and he has been charitable, for he 
gave alms to a beggar at the church door. He 
now looks out upon the street, and he sees with 
satisfaction numbers flocking in all directions 
towards Paris, and many coming from the 
country round to spend the day in the city. 
Traffic is carried on, and the girl who sells 
flowers attracts especial attention. The middle 
class are more carefully dressed than on other 
days. The chief points of attraction in the city 
appear to be the churches and markets first of 
all. Such as have to stay at home devote their 
morning to household matters, anxious to start 
on their Sunday excursion. 

Many of the shops are gradually abandoned, 
and some quarters of Paris are almost deserted. 
The majority are on the wing, and a glance of 
pity is bestowed upon those who have this day 
to serve them. But, after all, equality is only a 
dream, and some must be the ministers of others. 

Sunday cannot allow itself to be utterly for- 
gotten in its sacred claims ; and it is therefore 
recommended that some charitable institution 
should ~be visited, or that some kind action 


should be done, though it be but the writing of | 
If this is teo much, we may set out | 


a letter. 
to see the museums and other exhibitions, which 
are numerous, and invite us with open doors ; 
or we can go and hear music and singing to our 
heart’s content. When weary of these things, 
there are pleasant gardens waiting to receive 
us. We can go to the Champs Elysées, or to 
the Bois de Boulogne, where there is no lack of 
amusements, concerts included. 

Those who are inclined that way may provide 
themselves abundantly with papers and journals, 
containing both news and novels ; or if these are 


not to their taste, they can stroll along the eR 


<M 


| by the river, with their book-stalls a league in 
| length and a foot wide. 

It is probable that the Parisian will be hor- 
| rified by the invasion of barbarians in the shape 
| of countrymen and other strangers, but this 

must be borne with, and we can divert our at- 

tention by watching the performances of Punch 
and Judy, who are never so noisy as on a Sun- 
day. We shall meet in all quarters with the 
“sowers of tares,” those abandoned fellows who 
corrupt and pollute all they touch; and to get 
away from them we are advised to go to a rail- 
way station, or to follow the hosts of pilgrims 
who emerge from the city to visit the country. 
It is wonderful where they all come from, and 
wonderful how they get back again; but this 
migration is one of the features of a French 
Sunday in summer. By railway we may go to 
Montmorency or Fontainebleau, to Versailles or 
St. Germain, &c. &e. Everybody seems light- 
hearted and joyous, and travelling under such 
circumstances is delightful. 

We stop at Bellevue, a beautiful spot with an 
ancient park, on the way to Versailles. Itis the 
chosen spot for a Sunday /éte champétre, a rustic 
holiday, where no pains are spared to gratify the 
pleasure-seekers. Games and sports of various 
kinds are abundant. There are billiards and lot- 
teries, and wheels of fortune, music and dancing. 

The scientifically inclined may, if they choose, 
leave this elysium for geological explorations, 
and seek for specimens, or observe the peculiari- 
ties of sand or stone, of gravel or of clay. In 
all this there is nothing very sentimental, so we 
return to Bellevue. We come up with a joyous 
marriage procession, and are engaged in looking 
at the roses and ribbons and bridal array, and 
thinking how happy the life of these rustics must 
be. Butsuddenly the solemn chant of the priest 
strikes upon our ear, and we find that a funeral 
cortége is approaching in the contrary direction. 
The silver crucifix or cross is borne in front along- 
side the priest ; a coffin, covered with a white 
pall, and bearing a wreath of flowers, is carried 
by four men in long black cloaks and sombre- 
looking hats; while a group of damsels in white, 
and a crowd of neighbours, follow behind. Every 


arisian takes off his hat and salutes a funeral 
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train. This is done by/M.)de@ St. Germain, who; 
in addition, reflects upon the uncertainty of life. 
But he is specially troubled as to the feelings 
which will be excited in the respective parties 
who celebrate—the one a wedding, and the other 
afuneral. The two processions met ; the nuptial 
music was still, the wedding guests were silént, 
plucked off their roses and ribbons, and uncovered 
and bowed their heads as the symbols of mor- 
tality went by. The bride herself advanced, and, 
casting her bouquet before the corpse, went down 
upon her knees by the wayside. The mourners 
wept. 

What a scene for the thoughtful Christian ! 
How full of suggestions fraught with instruc- 
tion! But; alas! our Frenchman is seeking 
after pleasure, and he cannot endure the idea of 
sermons on a Sunday, except, perhaps, in Lent. 

We are again tempted to be scieritific: this 
time it is a botanical research. There is poetry 
and sentiment in flowers, and sometimes even 
superstition. One plant is called the “singing 
mandrake,” which Solomon is fancied to have 
known, and which can be found only by the pure 
and true of heart. As few find this, they have 
to be content with other prizes; but it is easy to 
procure them and carry them away. If we 
plunge into the woods, the profusion of life in 
various forms, the solitude and the shade, may 
conduce to reflection; and as it is Sunday, we 
may éven remember and be grateful to Provi- 
dence for its bounties. More than this, the pro- 
cesses of Nature may cause us to see in them a 
symbol of the resurrection. “The leaf falls and 
mingles with the dust, to become again leaf, 
flower, and fruit, and then dust again. And the 
soul is a branch which must bear the fruits of 
charity, then fall, to rise again in immortal 
bloom. This is what the woods say.” 

If we look carefully, we may, perhaps, observe 
a battle between the red and white ants, whose 
warfare, though very destructive to themselves, 
permits their customary prey to enjoy the “truce 
of God.” Leaving the ants, we come to a spring 
which, for some cause, is denominated “ Tipsy 
Well.” A strange name, certainly, but on Sun- 
day excursions one must expect to meet with 
curiosities, for that is what is looked for. Now, 
the fact is, it is not the well which makes men 
tipsy, but the wine which, by a questionable 
device, is supplied upon the spot to visitors, who 
take a very little water, and how much wine we 
cannot tell. The water is excellent, and some 
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would say the wine is .better., We judge not. 
Provisions can be had; &nd what with the water, 
the provisions, and the wine, M. de St. Germain 
waxes eloquent on the praises of Sunday. 

But evening approaches, and even a French 
Sunday at Bellevue cannot last for ever. The 
crowds of weary Parisians bethink themselves 
of home, and every one with a green bough, or 
a bunch of wild flowers as 4 trophy, makes his 
way to the railway station. The stars begin to 
twinkle, and when Paris is approached it is 
brilliant with the glare of gas ; and so ends with 
M. de St. Germain his summer Sunday. We 
might go further, and by continuing our pere- 


grinations we should see much that our tired | 


and country loving friends do not see. A walk 
to the Champs Elysées would remind us, perhaps, 
of the Pagan origin of the name assigned to the 
place. Itis quite true that the old heathens knew 
nothing of thie cafés chantants, and of many other 
abominations of Paris. Well, the proceedings 
are very heathenish, and the orgies are continued 
until a protracted hour. We turn back to Paris, 
and we observe that the boulevards are every- 
where thronged with men, women, and children. 
Almost every house is more brilliantly lighted 
up than usual, and the dealers in coffee, brandy, 
the deadly absinthe, and other potions, drive an 
active trade. The hum and buzz of voices, the 
jovial laugh and song, and sometimes exclama- 
tions of rage and fury, greet the ear. There is 
music and dancing, there is singing and drink- 
ing, there is smoking and gambling, there are 
concerts and theatricals, and much more that we 
cannot name, for our Paris friends are now 
enjoying their Sunday. _ By an immense number 
of them the morning was devoted to business. 
The working man and the tradesman plied his 
task as any other day. As already intimated, 
the Sunday morning market is a great institu- 
tion. But it is not the morning only which is 
given to earthly things, the after parts of the 
day correspond with it, and the hours which 
belong to God are given to the world, the flesh, 
and the devil. It is, nevertheless, quite true, 
that in the first half of Sunday the appear- 
ance of religious activity is greater than on 
other days. But we know how utterly formal 
and worthless is that religion. The conjuror 
and the quack doctor may ply their vocations at 
the very doors of the church, where an incessant 
stream is going in and coming out. We have 


(seen. this in the square before St. Sulpice ; but 
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we have not Seén al expression OF Cotisdidtstiess 
of incongruity in the proximity of conjurors and 
charlatans to the worship of God. The men were 
not only uninterrupted, but surrounded by the 
goers and comers. From early morn to late at 
eve these inconsistent and pervetted uses of 
the holy day are manifest. 

But we pause. It is painful and shocking to 
us to read 4 bodk liké that of M. J. T. de St. 
Germain, and it is still mote so, perhaps, to see 
what he has not fully described. We can learn 
many things from both. We can learn to prize 
our own precious privileges, and be thankful 
that much as Sabbath desecration prévails among 
us, it dwindles in comparison with what prevails 
and is approved of at Paris. We can learti that 
the Romanists have not merely lost the purity 
of faith and practice in general, but that they 
no longer retain the idea of the solemn claims 
and duties of the Lord’s day; or those who 
retain these claims have no power to enforce 
theni upon thé consciences of the people. That 
divine institution which Christ has ordained for 
the good of souls and the advancement of his 
Gospel, is alienated from its Sacred interitions, 
and is made the occasion for vanity and vice. 
We can learn how great the evil would be for 
our land—-socially, moraily, physically, and _reli- 
giously—if the Frenchman’s notions of Sunday 
prevailed with us, Let us; then, by our ex- 
ample, our enideavotirs, aid our prayers, seck 
to preservé our Sabbaths fi their divine sini- 
plicity and holy character, as days of rest and 
hallowed exercises, 








Eminent Christians. 


WILLIAM PERKINS. 
WiLttAM Perkins was a learned atid godly divine 
in thé reign of Queen Elizabeth. He was born in 
1558 at Marston, in Warwickshire. Of his life not 
very miich is recorded, but his works remain a@ last- 
ing montiment of his genius and piety. At an early 
age he was sent to study at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, but he was a wild and dissipated youth, and 
exceeded many ifi his worldliness atid folly. When, 
however} it pleased Almighty God to turn him from 
the error of his Ways to the wisdom of the just, he 
Legan to apply hitiself with diligence to the stady of 
divine things, and he rapidly attained to extraordinary 
proficiency. About the age of twenty-four he was 
chosen a fellow of his college; and entered into holy 
orders. From this time He begati to preach the 
Gospel with eatnestness, with power, and with great 
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success. Hé obtaihed permission for the poor 
prisoners to be brought every Suiliday to the county 
house, which was not far from the gaol, and to 
them he made known the tidings of salvation with 
eloquetice and fervour. This unusual effurt at- 
tracted attention, and many persons from different 
parishes resorted to hear him. It pleased God to 
make him the happy instrument of bringing to the 
knowledge of salvation, and to the liberty of the 
children of God, not only such as were imprisoned 
for their offences, but also many who were in cap- 
tivity to Satan and to sin. 

The reputation which he won by these pious 
efforts led to his appointment as minister of St. 
Andrew’s parish in Cambridge, where he continued 
to be a faithful servant of the Lord and of his charch 
to the close of his life. He was also nominated 
catechist of his college, and in that capacity delivered 
a course of lectures on the ten commandments. Be- 
sides this, he was one of the tutors, and acquired con- 
siderable reputation for the learning and judgment 
with which he discharged the duties of his office, 
In his ministerial capacity he was called upon to 
preach to the collegians and townspeople, as well as 
tO persons who came in considerable numbers from 
the country round. Such a congregation required 
particular gifts, and these had been liberally bestowed 
upon Mr. Perkins. He had the happy tact of ac- 
commodating his language to the Capacities of the 
common people, and yet he displayed such talent and 
eloquence, that those who were learned were de- 
lighted with his discourses. Mr. Middleton observes 
that Luther used to say “that as thunder without 
rain did more harm than good, so ministers that 
preach the terrors of the law, but do not at the same 
time drop in the dew of gospel instruction and con- 
solation, are not wise master-builders, for they pull 
down, but build nothing up again.” But the ser- 
mons of Mr. Perkins were said to be ‘‘all law and 
all gospel.” He was a rare instance of those in 
whom apparently opposite gifts were centred. He 
displayed the vehemence and thunder of a Boanerges, 
to awaken sinners to a sense of their danger and to 
drive them from destruction ; yet at the same time 
he was rich in the gentle persuasives and comforts of 
a Barnabas, to pour the wine and oil of Gospel 
consolation into the wounded spirit, which hedirected 
to Jesus Christ. His wisdom and holy skill in ad- 
tmhinistering to the necessities of spiritual inquirers 
was such that it is affirmed, ‘‘ the afflicted in spirit 
came from far. and near to him, and received much 
comfort from him. ’ 

He had a remarkable talent for the rapid perusal 
of books, so that while it might be supposed he read 
nothing. he really read so much that he seemed to 
have read everything. Both in preaching and in 
other ministerial labours he was remarkably diligent, 
but he nevertheless found time to write many books 
which exhibited in a high degree learning, talent, and 
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piety. Many of the treatises which he wrote were 
translated into Latin, French, Italian, German, 
Spanish, and Dutch; and they were several times 
printed in English. His “Reformed Catholic,” 
which was translated into Spanish, has, it is said, 
never been answered. In his life and conversation 
he was so exemplary and godly, that even the malice 
of his enemies could find nothing to rebuke. 
His disposition was far from stern and morose; he 
was rather cheerful and pleasant, especially with his 
friends ; though he was more reserved than familiar 
towards such as he knew but little. In his religious 
opinions he followed the school of Calvin, and he 
published several treatises in defence of his views, in 
consequence of which he became involved in a con- 
troversy with the famous Arminius, who was then 
professor of divinity at Leyden, in Holland. The 
Arminians for a long time after his death were wont 
to fix upon Perkins as one of the accepted repre- 
sentatives of the Calvinistic system, and both quoted 
and discussed his works. In this country his writings 
were very popular, and for a long period they were 
among the most valued remains of the old Puritan 
divinity. Bishop Hall is said to have remarked 


concerning him “‘ that he excelled in a distinct judg- 
ment, and a rare dexterity in clearing up the subtle- 
ties of the schools, and easy explication of the most 
perplexed discourses.” He is mentioned by Voetius 


and other foreign divines of the period as a man 
deserving of honour. He was also one of the 
authorities appealed to at the famous synod of Dort, 
in 1619. 

It is said that Mr. Perkins was lame in his right 
hand, and wrote all his pieces with his left. He was 
not very robust, but rather short and corpulent, and 
he suffered from a painful malady, which eventually 
carried him off. But although he suffered much, his 
patience was great; and when he was near his end, 
hearing a friend pray that his pains might be less, he 
exclaimed, “* Hold, hold, do not pray so, but pray 
the Lord to give me faith and patience, and then let 
him lay on me just what he pleases.” Soon after, 
patience had her perfect work, and he bade a final 
farewell to all pain and affliction of body, that he 
might receive the crown of eternal rest and 
glory. He died in 1602, having been born in the 
year Queen Elizabeth began her reign, and died a 
little before her reign ended. Such was the esteem in 
which he was held, that though he left no worldly 
wealth behind him, he was buried with great solem- 
nity, at the sole expense of Christ’s College, of which 
he had been so bright an ornament. The town vied 
with the university in its endeavours to do honour to 
his memory. His funeral sermon was preached by 
Dr. Montague, from Joshua i. 2, “* Moses my servant 
is dead.” 

As we have said, the facts recorded of his life are 
not many, but there is one which we may add to our 
observations. He not only preached to the prisoners, 





as already remarked, but attended some at the place 
of execution. On one occasion a poor criminal dis- 
covered much dejection of spirit, as he ascended the 
ladder to the scaffold, and when he came to the top 
turned round to speak to the people, but looked like 
one half dead. When Mr. Perkins saw this, he tried 
to encourage him, but without effect; so he said to 
him, ‘‘ Man, what is the matter with thee? Art thou 
afraid of death?” The malefactor shook his head, 
and answered, ‘‘ Ah! no, but of a worse thing.” So 
Mr. Perkins said again, ‘‘ Dost thou so? Then come 
down, and thou shalt see what God’s grace will do to 
strengthen thee.” The man hereupon came down, 
and when he reached the foot of the ladder, Mr. 
Perkins kneeled down with him, taking him by the 
hand. He then prayed with him, with so much of 
the Divine presence, and with such power, in the con- 
fession of sin with its aggravating circumstances, and 
the awful and endless punishment due to the same in 
God's justice, that the poor man burst into tears, as 
one of a broken and contrite heart. Hereupon, Mr. 
Perkins proceeded in his prayer to set forth the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Saviour of every penitent, believing 
sinner, as stretching forth his arms of mercy and of 
power to save him in his miserable and distressed con- 
dition, to deliver him from all the powers of darkness, 
and to give him heaven and glory. The unhappy 
criminal still continued to weep, but his tears were 
tears of gratitude and joy, flowing from a belief in 
Christ who died for sinners on the cross. When they 
rose up from the ground, the dying malefactor was 
enabled by grace to witness a good confession, and the 
multitude lifted up their hands in praise to God, who 
had displayed his wondrous grace in the conversion of 
such a man at the eleventh hour. After this, the man 
went up the ladder again, calm and resigned, to find 
the converting and forgiving grace, so prayerfully 
brought to him, exchanged for glory, by that Saviour 
who seemed to say once more to a dying penitent, 
“This day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” 

The writings of Mr. Perkins have been already 
alluded to. They are too numerous to be enumerated, 
occupying, as they do, two folio volumes. Some of 
them are doctrinal, others practical, and others con- 
troversial. ‘The ‘‘ Golden Chain; or, the Description 
of Theology,” is a masterly exposition of Christian 
principles, in accordance with the Calvinism which 
was then almost universal among the Puritans. The 
‘Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed,” the ‘‘ Reformed 
Catholic,” ‘“‘ The True Gain more worth than all the 
Goods of the World,” and indeed almost all his works, 
aretruly excellent. Both in his preaching and in his 
writings, he was solemn and heart-searching. No man 
painted more the heinousness of depravity and sin, but 
no man asserted more powerfully the efficacy and glory 
of sovereign grace in Christ. With him, man was 
nothing, and Christ all in all. In all solemnity of 
utterance, he warned men of their peril and exhorted 
them to cleave to Christ. Hence, when addressing 
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the believer, he exclaims, “Cleave not by inordinate 
affection to any creature, but, above all things, quiet 
and rest thy mind in Christ ; above all dignity and 
honour, above all cunning and policy, above all 
glory and honour, above all health and beauty, 
above all wealth and treasure, above all joy and 
delight, above all fame and praise, above all mirth 
and consolation that man’s heart can feel or devise 
besides Christ.” And again, “ Let the love of God 
in Christ, and the love of the Church for Christ, be 
strong in thee, and prevail against all other 
affections.” 


Che Editor and his Friends. 


Eprtor1at ConvErsATIons witH X. Y. Z., B.S. D., 
W.J., Epstonr, Atrrep M., W. J., Hovuss M., 
F. D. B., W. BE. W., J.P. W., AvpHa, INQuirEr, 
M., 8. G., J. H., Marcia, M. C., 8S. E., Joszrnu, 
ConsTaNT READER, AND OTHER FRIENDs. 








CHAPTER VI. 

E. A correspondent, whom we will designate as X. Y. Z., 
writes to us in deep affliction arising from some fearful 
misconduct on the part of one of the family. The letter 
is addressed to us because the writer is in need of 
counsel, and knows not from whom to seek it. We do 
not desire these communications, but, if made, they are 
regarded as unsought opportunities of alleviating afflic- 
tion. We answer it upon the principle that whoever 
can diminish the troubles of life by one ounce, and can 
transfer the same to the side of comfort, has con- 
tributed a double portion of good to some individual’s 
happiness. 

Our response to X. Y. Z. is:—Use all your influence 
to bring the offender back to your own home; let there 
be no strife, but at a proper season endeavour to lead the 
offender by passages of Scripture to see the enormity of 
the guilt, and the penalty which the Judge of the whole 
earth has denounced against all such transgressors, unless 
by penitence and prayer, by confession of error, and by 
a humble trust in the merits of Him who died for sin- 
hers, pardon be sought and obtained. If there be diffi- 
culty in carrying out your wishes, state the injury you 
have suffered to a neighbouring magistrate, and the law 
will give you redress, There is no doubt you have been 
in error, but there is a just distinction between errors in 
conduct, arising from the want of thought, and errors 
which are the result of depravity. Unnevessary distress 
of mind should be avoided; the affliction may be per- 
mitted for some salutary purpose; let it be the daily 
object of your prayer that the transgressor may be 
brought to repentance, and that the trial may be sancti- 
fied to your own spiritual welfare. 


E. Our correspondent from Margate asks, “Do the 
Irvingites hold any erroneous doctrines as to the human 
nature of our Lord ? ” 

We do not like to take upon ourselves the task of 
defining the tenets of those persons from whom we differ. 
Justice is due to all, and men are liable, from defective 





knowledge, or from disapprobation, to assign to other 
sects and denominations tenets which the parties them- 
selves repudiate. In our judgment—as truth itself 
knows no cause for fear—the fairest. mode is to seek for 
the opinions that are held by any sect or party, either 
from their adopted and recognised formularies of faith, 
or from some able member of their own body. Several 
treatises have been published on the doctrines pecuiiar 
to Irvingism, and from these sources our correspondent 
will doubtless be able to gather all the information he 
can require on the subject. 


F. “If thou hast run with the footmen and they 
have wearied thee, then how canst thou contend with 
horses ? ” 

E. The words are a proverb, and the sense seems to be, 
“Tf thou art not able to contend against slight troubles, 
how wilt thou be able to bear up against severe 
afflictions ?” 

F. Why did Joseph bind Simeon ? 

E. Simeon was the principal actor in the cruel murder 
of the Shechemites; and there is reason to think, from 
his fiery nature, that he had been one of the most im- 
placable enemies of Joseph. ; 

F. Have we any reason for believing that Christ re- 
tains his human form, now that he is at the right hand 
of the Majesty on High ? 

E. The second of the Thirty-nine Articles says, “ The 
Godhead and Manhood were joined together in one 
Person, never fo be divided ; whereof is one Christ—very 
God and very Man ;” therefore we are taught to believe 
that the Godhead and the Manhood are inseparable. 
We have responded to the question in the words of the 
Reformers, men of God and mighty in the Scriptures; 
but we do not regard such questions as profitable for 
Christians in general. 

F. “T also will laugh at your calamity ; I will mock 
when your fear cometh.” 

BE. It is a message of God’s judgments against men 
living and dying in sin. The terms “calamity” and 
“fear” are employed by the sacred writer for the 
events that bring calamity and create fear. The 
cause is put for the effect, as in 1 Peter tii. 14: “ Be 
not afraid of their terror”—that is, “Be not alarmed 
See events which cause the ungodly to be terri- 
fied.” 

F. How are we to reconcile the conflicting accounts 
of Saul’s death, as contained in 1 Sam. xxxi. and in 
2 Sam. i. ? 

E. The Amalekite’s account given to David was appa- 
rently a fabrication, under the idea that it would delight 
David, and obtain for the speaker some rich reward, 
therefore we receive the account of Saul’s death as it is 
recorded in 1 Sam. xxxi. 

F. “And as many as were ordained to eternal life 
believed.” 

BE. The difficulty turns upon the word “ ordained ;” 
this word, in the Greek, ocours eight times in the 
course of the New Testament, and appears te be pro- 
perly translated. It means “appointed” according to 
some plan or arrangement of God. 

F. In Acts xx. we read of the young man taken up 
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dead. Are we to conniden that he was really dead, or 
that he was apparently dead ? 

BE. We imagine that the young man was really dead, 
because it is an eye-witness who records the event, and 
who has shown his discrimination by speaking elsewhere 
of acase of apparent death. He says the Jews, having 
stoned Paul, drew him out of the city, supposing he had 
been dead. 

F, What is meant by “ the son of perdition,” alluded 
to by the Saviour ? 

BH. The term is applied to Judas; it is a Hebrew 
phrase for “one deserving perdition.” It is an expres- 
sion similar to a “son of death,” and “children of 
wrath,” which denote persons justly obnoxious to the 
Divine displeasure. 

F, “The days are coming in the which they shall say, 
Blessed are the barren.” 

B. Our Lord refers to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
which would be attended with calamities so numerous 
and so terrific, that the sterile condition which was 
deemed cause for sorrow to a Hebrew woman would be 
regarded as a great blessing. The agony of parents 
would be bitterly increased by the sufferings of their 
children, 

F. “Thou hast well said that I have no husband.” 

B. The Saviour’s commendation does not refer to the 
sinful state in which the Samaritan woman was living, 
but to her truthfulness, in telling that which was to her 
discredit. 

F. Please to show what lesson is to be derived from 
Romans viii., from the 28th to the 33rd verse. 

E. The promise here given belongs only to those who 
are personally holy; for it is, says an able commentator, 
a portion of the Divine decree that all who share the 
glory of Christ should also bear the image of Christ, 
who is to stand not alone, although he will stand pre- 
eminent in excellence, as the first-born among many 
brethren. 

F. “ Destruction and death say, We have heard the 
fame thereof with our ears.” 

E. Death and destruction are supposed to be synony- 
mous words, used, after the manner of the Hebrews, to 
give an increased effect to the passage, and the words are 
designed to denote the long race of our deceased pro- 
genitors from the beginning of time. 


No. 293.—W. R.—‘ Now the acts of David the king, 
first and last, behold, they are written in the book of. 
Samuel the seer, and in the book of Nathan the prophet, 
and in the book of Gad the seer.”—1 Chron. xxix, 29. 

Bruce informs us that in Abyssinia the king has near 
his person an officer, who acts as historian. He is 
obliged to make a journal of the king's actions, good or 
bad, without comment of his own upon them, This, 
when the king dies, or at least soon after, is delivered to 
the council, who read it over, and erase everything that 
is false in it, whilst. they supply every material fact that 
may have been omitted, purposely or not, It is not 
improbable that the king’s seer was the royal historio- 
grapher. 

It is thought that Samuel began to write the history 
of the life of David, which Nathan and Gad finished, 








No. 294.—R. Po Wart am I TO UNDERSTAND BY 
THE Lyme SPIRIT MENTIONED IN 1 KINGS XXII. 
21—23. 

The narrative must be regarded as a rebuke conveyed 
in the form of a parable. The moral or meaning was, 
that as Ahab loved to be flattered, so God permitted 
those four hundred men, pretending to be prophets, to 
flatter and deceive him, which deception would prove 
fatal to him. That is often, in Scripture, called the 
Lord’s doing, which he only permits to be done, 








THE CHRISTIANS INHERITANCE. 

‘* Followers of them who, through faith and patience, 

inherit the promises.” —Hkp. vi. 12. 
Tue Christian is a pilgrim and a sufferer. He is 
also an heir; and his inheritance as an heir of God 
is described and secured in the promises of his word. 
The promises are exceeding great and precious, just 
because the inheritance itself ig exceeding great and 
precious. As the promises pertain both to this life 
and the next, so the inheritance lies partly in this 
world and partly in the next. For “ godliness is 
profitable unto all things, having promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come.” 

The Christian inherits the promises in this world, 
8o far as they pertain to his present state; and there 
is in them a wonderful adaptaticn to his circum- 
stances, his wants, and necessities. In every condi- 
tion the promises come to him with their consolations 
and supports, assuring him that as his day is, so shall 
his strength be, and whispering the words of his 
blessed Master, “I will never leave thee, nor forsake 
thee.” Jesus Christ is the Mediator of a better 
covenant than that of Sinai, whichis established upon 
better promises than those of the Mosaic economy, 
which promises run in this wise:—‘I will put my 
laws into their mind, and write them in their hearts; 
and I will be to them a God, and they shall be to me 
a people: for I will be merciful to their unrighte- 
ousness, and their sins and their iniquities will I 
remember no more:” promises which are connected 
with the various benefits of the covenant of grace— 
justification, adoption, and sanctification—and those 
also which in this life do accompany or flow from them 
—assurance of God's love, peace of conscience, joy in 
the Holy Ghost, increase of grace, and perseverance 
therein to the end: promises which secure to every 
believer support i in trial, consolation in sorrow and in 
trouble, help in perplexity, syccour in temptation, 
composure in death, and victory oyer sin and the 
graye: promises which enabled David to sing— 
‘Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for thou 
art with me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort 
me:” and promises which have enabled many 
a humbler child of God to rejai¢e in. tribulation, 
and to depart from. this world saying, ‘tO. death, 
where ig thy sting? O graye, where is thy victory ?” 

¥et the Chrigtian’s inheritance is mainly in the 
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world to.come. It is a heayenly inheritance. It 
excludes ali sin, and includes all holiness; it excludes 
all pain, and includes. all joy. It is a satisfying 
inheritance, and it is eternal: Then let us follow 
them, who through faith and patience inherit the 
promises. 








THE DYING CHRISTIAN. 
The words of colampadius, a man of eminent piety, who 
flourished about the year 1500 A.D. 
“THe Lord is at hand, he cometh and now taketh 
me away ; knowing this, I have invited you hither, 
anxious to be gratified by the sight of you, my 
dearest friends. Enjoying a true composure in the 
Lord, I receive a blessed consolation. What shall I 
say, then, in this my last farewell to you, O servants of 
Christ, whom the same love towards our Lord, the 
same desire, the same doctrine, have joined in one? 
From the truths of the Bible alone can the light. be 
obtained to guide our steps unto salvation in the 
kingdom of God; despair of life, fear of death, with 
all doubt and error, shall then flee away. This, this 
alone, my brethren, is the duty we should now per- 
form, constantly and faithfully—to press forward in 
that good road on which we have set out, and to 
preserve in purity the doctrine of the Bible, conform- 
ing our lives in all things to the true word of God ; 
and he who is omnipotent, eyen Christ our Lord, he 
who watches over all things for our good, shall order 


all other events to our advantage. He will protect 


the members of his Church. Come then, O my 
brethren, and may our lights so shine, that God the 
Father may be glorified in us! Let the name of 
Christ become illustrious, and shine forth in the light 
of life and the sincerity of faith. Iintertain a truly 
Christian love toward each other. Spend your whole 
life as though under the eye of Almighty God. In 
vain do you endeavour to inculeate piety in words 
alone. If you especially desire to overthrow Satan, 
and to turn this world unto Christ our Lord, you 
must manifest the truth in the light of life, and in an 
unfeigned and celestial’ frame of spirit. O my 
brethren, how dark the clouds now rising above the 
horizon | how gloomy the tempest which now broods 
around us! how great the impiety and falling away of 
our fellow-creatures! Butitis our duty, my brethren, 
to stand firm, and to endure unto the end. The 
Lord himself will prosper the work of his own hands. 
Oh, that I were permitted to encounter those dangers! 
I would sacrifice my life for the trath!” 








EXAMPLE. 

ExaMPLE never dies; when we are in our graves, our 
memory shall preach, and draw others to that way which 
we ourselves have chosen. If, then, ye that are parents 
love your childten ; if ye regard them that shall come 
after you, heed the admonition to “enter in at the strait 
gate,” that your sons and daughters may be won to 
wisdom’s ways by a parent’s noble example, 








pouths’ “Department, 


THE COUNTRY PASTOR.—Parr X. 

THE VILLAGE SCHOOL; OR, THINGS AS THEY OUGHT TO BE. 
“Wo is willing to learn?” exclaimed the worthy 
rector. 

“T am,” said an old gentleman of seventy. 

“Then permit me to say the same on behalf of a 
young gentleman of seventeen,” was my reply. 

“ Then it is carried unanimously, and I propose,” said 
the rector, “that we all visit my old college friend and 
inspect his village school, and I shall be disappointed if 
we do not find our stock of practical wisdom enlarged by 
this visit.” 

A very easy but antiquated vehicle was put into re- 
quest, a conveyance which the domestics were polite 
enough to designate “the carriage,” but which a water- 
man would, I fear, have compared to a boat, to which it 
possessed no very distant resemblance. However, like 
many other things that are not pretty, it was very useful 
and very pleasant. 

A drive of ten or twelve miles brought us to tke 
village of Hartley-cum-Atherton, renowned both far and 
near for its village school. Onarriving at the parsonage 
Wwe persuaded the vicar to be our guide, and also to ex- 
plain his plans of operation. 

“TF would readily do t hat,” said the good man, “ were 
it not that some one else can do it better. The mistress 
of the school is the widow of a naval officer; she isa 
person in easy circumstances—of good education, and 
possessing a large portion of that rare attainment, com- 
mon sense. We rustivs regard her as the Hannah 
More of our village; she may be said to rule with a firm 
hand, and to conquer by the irresistible force of geutle- 
ness, 

The school-house was a rustic building, half buried 
among roses and jessamines; one portion of the edifice 
was set apart for the reception of female children, and 
the other for the use of their infant brothers and sisters, 
and the juveniles of two and three were escorted to and 
fro by the patriarchal member: of the household who had 
attained to six years ofage and upwards. ‘The interior of 
the building was enlivened by a kind of coloured ylass, 
that imparted to the exterior view the aspect of per- 
petual summer—a fair emblem of the summer and the 
sunshine that prevailed throughout this favoured school. 
The walls were tinted with a pleasing shade, and here 
and there adorned with gay and cheerful looking prints, 
well selected and well preserved. The entire arrange- 
ments denoted method, neatness, and good order. Health 
and cheerfulness alike prevailed. We were quickly 
joined by Mrs. Seymour, the lady matron of the school— 
the presiding power. 

“Pray, may I ask,” said one of the visitors, “ what is 
taught in this school ?” 

Only what is useful.” 

Do you adopt any particular plan?” 

“Yes; we teach the useful things in the order in 
which they are likely to be required.” 

“ Do you discard the ornamental parts of education?” 

“No; we leave these to follow where nature has im- 
planted ‘the taste.” 
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“You are not, then, a patroniser of the ‘ologies;’ 
conchology, ornithology, and geology. These studies, I 
fear, find but little favour at your hands.” 

“We prize these attainments in the right persons 
and in the right place. We consider a pair of thick 
soled shoes a wiser gift to a bare-footed child than a pair 
of smart stockings. If Providence has bestowed upon a 
young person the ability for the higher branches of 
education, the instruction we impart will enable her 
with ease in after days to acquire these ornamental 
attainments.” 

“T understand that your teachers are employed not to 
hear lessons, but to teach them.” 

“Tt isso. We expect our teachers really to teach.” 

“ How do you manage this ?” 

* Fortunately, we are very fairly supplied with funds, 
and are therefore able to bring plenty of helpers to our 
aid. To eight or ten children we assign a teacher, whose 
oflice it is to explain difficulties, and to facilitate the 
acquirement of the task appointed, and the class thus 
educated is then prepared to be examined, or, as the 
children term it, ‘to say their lessons,’ to the persons 
whose province it is to hear them.” 

“The vicar tells us that only a part of the day is 
devoted to lessons.” 

“The whole of the day is devoted to lessons, but not to 
the lessons which bo»<s teach. In the morning we have 
lessons for the eyes and the ears, and in the latter part 
of the day we have lessons for the hands, and whatever 
the hands of a poor woman ought to do, we teach our 
poor girls how to do it.” 

“ What does the morning’s teaching embrace ?” 

“ Reading ; that is, to read easily and fluently. We 
do not leave it to be said of our children, ‘ If you read, 
you sing; but if you sing, you sing very badly ;’ to speak 
correctly, to write legibly, and to understand the four 
rules of arithmetic well enough to make out the grocer’s 
bill, or to unravel a butcher’s account, and also to keep 
the simple accounts that a family may require.” 

“Do the children like this union of head work and 
hand work ?” 

“Yes, for having less to learn by books they learn it 
well and understand it, and the knowledge is daily use- 
ful to them, and pleasant to the parents. When a child 
has read a parable, or read of one of the miracles per- 
formed by the Saviour, we expect that child to read and 
explain the same to their parents, or to those brothers 
and sisters who cannot be spared from home,” 

“Pray, what do you call the active portion—the hand 
work ?” 

“We teach them how to make the best use of their 
hands, and there are certain words which are especial 
favourites with us; and the girls know it.” 

“Pray, what are these much respected words?” 

“Useful, handy, clever, quick, lively, active, indus- 
trious, clean, neat, prompt, punctual, good temper, good 
sense.” 

“If you can persuade these good people to be your 
inmates, I think we might all visit you to our advan- 

” 


“Tn addition to these we have certain phrases that 
receive due honour; therefore, we teach the children to 





understand what is meant by ‘eyes in their heads,’ heads 
on their shoulders and something in them; and wo 
also remind them that as nature has given them two 
eyes and two ears, and only one tongue, they must 
repeat to others only one-fourth of all they hear and 
see.” 

“How are you able to impart the practical know- 
ledge ?” 

“The girls take it by turns to attend to my cottage, 
and at the vicarage, that they may learn household 
duties; and they are not left to blunder through their 
work, but they are taught by a thoroughly good servant 
how to kindle a fire, to dust a room, and to touch things 
without breaking them; they are taught, also, that it is 
possible to attend to the household labours without 
rivalling a sweep in appearance, or even a dustman.” 

“This isa kind of knowledge that must gratify the 
parents.” 

“It does; and, that the mothers may be gainers, the 
girls are allowed to stay at home one morning in the 
week to help their mothers, and we are not sorry to hear 
that the mothers praise their handy daughters; for 
‘where none admire it is useless to excel.’ ” 

“TI presume you hardly stop, in your teaching, with 
the manual labours of the house ?” 

“No; we teach them to wash, to iron, to mangle, to 
get up linea, to repair the linen when needful, to kuit 
stockings, and to mend them; and we often give the 
children the new stockings for mending the old ones, 
We have also persons employed to teach the girls to cut 
out and to make their own clothes, and to make and 
mend also the clothes of their little brothers; and we 
show them how the garments for a boy may be made out 
of the discarded attire of the man.” 

“The useful, certainly, appears to be the prevailing 
rule.” 

* Tt is, and therefore we do still more: we teach our 
elder girls to make bread, to make butter, to cook plain 
food, and to do such things as they themselves would 
wish to do, if they were married and settled in some new 
colony ; and therefore we teach the seniors how to nurse 
a baby, how to wash it, how to dress it, and how to 
feed it,” 

“Tf that be the case, you will preserve the lives of 
multitudes of the next generation ; for one-fourth of all 
the children born, die before they attain to two years of 


7.” 
" (To be continued.) 





LIZZIE LEA. 
“ Come in, Lizzie, what are you doing out there all 
this time?” called Lizzie’s mother, in a sharp tone. 
She often did speak sharply, did Mrs. Lea, and, indeed, 
she had a good deal to vex her, 

“I was a-cleaning the step,” said Lizzie, putting in 
her rosy face at the door, with her little apron tucked 
up about her, and her hands all wet and white 
with the pipeclay. ‘I shall have done is directly, 
mother.” 

‘Stuff and nonsense! Why, you have done the 
stone once to-day.” 
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“Yes, mother, but the coal man dirtied it all 
again.” 


‘Well, and your father will be in directly, and he 


never will scrape his shoes at the gate; it will be just 
Come and hold the baby while I get 


as bad as ever. 
on my cap.” 

‘Yes, mother, I have just done,” said Lizzte, in a 
cheerful voice; and she took off the wet apron, set 
her pail out at the back door, and ran to take the baby. 
Her mother meanwhile went on talking. “Tt is just 
a waste of time, child, you doing that step and 
sweeping up the garden. I would not blame you if 
your father took a bit of pride in it, as he used to, 
but he does not. I never saw a man so altered; he 
| cares for no one thing on earth, I believe, unless it is 
| the public-house.” “Mrs. Lea spoke in a sobbing 
| voice, as if she were going to cry. 
| “Qh! don’t mother,” said Lizzie, soothingly. 
' “Father is not so bad as that; he does care for the 
garden. See how nice he planted out those lettuces, 
the other evening ——” 
| “Yes, and left the row half finished,” said Mrs. 
| Lea. “I saw you at it, Lizzie, early next morning ; 
| you thought I ‘did not know that you finished it.” 
, Lizzie made no answer, but went on dancing the 

baby, and talking to him cheerfully, though her own 
little heart ached, for she knew there was truth in 
what her mother was saying, though she could not 
: bear to hear it said. 

Mrs. Lea was not Lizzie’s own mother. She had 
died some three years ago, and for two Lizzie 
had been her father’s sole com nion, and a clever 
little maid she was. When the new mother came 
home, Lizzie made up her mind to try and love her 
all she could, though she knew she never could be 
all to her that her own dear mother had been. The 
first Mrs. Lea had been a good woman; she had 
taught her little daughter to loye reading her Bible, 
and to take to heart all the lessons of meekness and 
charity which it teaches ; she had taught her, too, to 

put in practice what she yead, and the little girl 
a betimes that it was little use praying, and 
going to church, and studying her Bible, ynless she 
showed the fruits of her religion i in a meek and loying 
spirit, in bearing patiently with the faults of others, 
and in preferring their pleasure and comfort to her 
own. Hard, perhaps, this may seem, my young friends, 
yet it is to be done, and you may be sure there are 
many gentle and loving children who do so; and 
who neyer think to claim praise or reward for it. 
Lizgie was one of these, 

They had been so happy together, she and her 
father. When the first grigf of losing the dear mother 
Was past, they would sit and talk of her in the long 
evenings, and read the books she had liked, and recall 
the words she had spoken. When Mr. Lea brought 
his new, wife home, and she promised to love little 
Lizzie like her own child, and Lizzie saw how kind and 
pleasaut she was, and tow cheerful and lively she 





made the house seem with her merry songs, the 
little girl was not sorry, for she thought how the 
house would be kept nicer than she could keep it, 
and father would have some one to talk to when she 
was at school, and after she had gone to bed at night. 
And they were very happy at first ; for Mrs. Lea was 
a thrifty, clever housewife, and kept the little cottage 
in beautiful order. She sang, too, very prettily, and 
had such a number of tales to tell of places where she 
had lived and people she had known, that they were 
never tired of listening to her. Yet with all this, 
she had one sad fault—she was peevish and irritable. 
If anything happened to go wrong, ever so trifling, 
she fretted, and vexed, and made herself and every one 
else miserable. If the yeast was bad and the bread 
did not rise, if the chimney smoked, or the milk 
turned sour, or the pig chanced to get his snout 
through a gap in the hedge to the cabbages, she 
would fret, and scold, and make the most of the 
trouble; and when Mr. Lea came home to dinner, 
she was sure to detail the whole grievance, making 
the most of it, and crying that it was enough to 
‘*make one go mad,” or that “‘no woman had such 
troubles as she had to bear.” 

Now, it seemed the worse to Mr. Lea, because his 
first wife, Lizzie’s mother, never made troubles of 
trifles. She had asaying that ‘it was no use fretting 
after spilled milk,” and if anything went wrong she 
would say the best way was to set to work to make 
it right, and that the fretting was a sure way to make 
bad worse. So, whatever might go wrong in his 
absence, John Lea seldom heard anything of it, and if 
by chance he did, his wife’s cheery smile and hope- 
ful words made light of it. Lizzie learned the same 
lesson while quite a little creature, and if she got a 
bad tumble, broke a toy, or any of the small mishaps 
of childhood befell her, she would stop her tears and 
begin to laugh, with ‘* Nesher mind, better ’uck neth 
time.” 

This disposition it was which had made such a 
perpetual sunshine in the cottage of John Lea; and 
you may be sure of this, my little friends, that those 
who are Christians at heart are cheerful, hopeful, 
trusting, loving. eal religion never made people 
dull, repining, nor full of complaint, 

John Lea had not much patience with his fretful 
wife. If he had reasoned with-her, and shown her 
the folly of her conduct, it might have been well for 
both ; but he got tired of hearing ber complaints, he 
stayed away from home, got his dinner at the public- 
house ; then she found fault with that, and grumbled, 
more, and he took to spending his evenings there; and 
at last he spent more money at the public-house than 
he took home, and honest, sober John Lea bade fair to 
become a regular drunkard. 

He had been used to be so proud of his garden. 
He had made a rustic porch to the door, and planted 
roses and jasmine, which made such a pleasant shade, 
and filled the air with their sweet smell all up the 
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road. Mr. Lea had often said how that scent 
refreshed him, and as he got to the turn of the lane, 
where it first reached him, how it seemed to speak of 
home, and to make him hasten his steps there. The 
porch was Lizzie’s favourite spot—it was where she 
had often sat at her dear mother’s knee, learning to 
knit and sew, or listening to the explanation of a 
passage in the Testament. After her mother died, it 
was there she, with her father, would sit, to talk of 
the dear one gone from them. This is why Lizzie 
would clean the step, and sweep the porch, and make 
it nice, evening after evening, though too often her 
father never came home till it was too dark to see 
anything her loving little hands had done. 

But he did come this evening. She heard his foot 
on the pathway, and ran to meet him, with the baby 
on one arm; met him witha smile, and took from 
him the heavy basket of tools. He did not notice 
her much, for he seemed in great haste, and went 
straight on into the house. 

‘Ts tea ready?” he said to his wife. 
hurry.” 

“ Hurry as you are in, you might have stopped, I 
think, to scrape your shoes. See, there’s a mess on 
that stone and those boards; and Lizzie’s been scrub- 
bing her fingers off, too. I told her how it would 
be.” 

“ Ah! well, Iam sorry, but I was in such haste,” 
Lea made answer ; ‘‘ but Lizzie don’t mind, I dare say ; 
she'll forgive me; and if her fingers are off, she can 
manage to do it again, eh, Liz?” 

“Oh! yes, father, I don’t mind; don’t say a word 
about it.” 

“This plaguy fire won’t burn, now the kettle 
does not boil,” began the mother. ‘t Always the way, 
when one is in a hurry.” 

‘Let me do it, please,” said Lizzie, “if you will 
take baby, mother.” 

‘Give him to me,” said her father; but he had 
hardly got the child in his arms when there was a 
fresh complaint from Mrs. Lea. 

‘“My goodness me, John, look at his pinafore! 
Dear, dear ! how tiresome you are! You have set him 
against your jacket, and it’s all paint. Give him to 
me!” 

“It was only white dust, not paint, after all,” and 
Mr. Lea laughed. That irritated his wife; she was 
cross. 

* Well, well, let me have my tea and go,” said her 
husband. ‘TI am in the way, I see.” . 

“What are you in sucha hurry for?” she said ; 
“T suppose it is only to the public-house you are 
going. The tea won’t be ready for a quarter of an 
hour.” 

“Oh! it won’t, won't it?” said her husband. 
‘Well, if that’s the case, I will go to the public- 
house. I was not going, but I may as well make 
your words good, and I hall get a welcome there.” 

“Oh! father, father, tea. is ready, it’s just ready !” 


“Tam ina 





called out Lizzie ; but he was offended, and he snatched 
up his tools and went off, leaving Mrs. Lea in tears. 
She was sorry the minute she had spoken, and would 
have gladly called him back, but he was gone ere she 
could speak. 

Poor Lizzie was grieved to the heart, She had 
thought they were going to have such a happy meal ; 
she was so glad to see her father come in. She knew 
him so well, too ; how fond he always had been of his 
home, and that it must be painful to him to be driven 
from it. She loved her step-mother, too, who had 
always been kind to her; only this sad, fretful habit 
spoiled all. Yet Lizzie could not tell her what it was 
that made her father go to the public-house. She, a 
little girl, had no right to find fault with a person so 
much older than herself. She could only do her best, 
and pray, and wait patiently. 

Mrs. Lea would take no tea; she was really vexed, 
yet she never blamed herself; she blamed her hus- 
band, the public-house, and the men he met there. It 
never entered her head that her constant fault-finding 
and grumbling was not the way to make home plea- 
sant toa tired man. Little Lizzie was grieved, but 
she said to herself, ‘‘ It is no use being sad;” so she 
sang the baby to sleep, put away the tea things, and 
sat down to help her mother at needlework ; then, as 
supper time drew near, she laid the cloth, and got all 
ready. 

But they sat at work, she and her step-mother, far 
into the night, and Mr. Lea never came. Then they 
began to get frightened, and Mrs. Lea had a hundred 
terrible things in her mind that might have happened 
to him at “that horrid public-house.” 

Lizzie tried to comfort her. ‘‘I don’t think father 
went to the public-house, mother,” she said, ‘ be- 
cause he took his tools with him. Maybe he has got 
an extra job, and is kept late.” 

At last it got so late that Mrs. Lea told Lizzie to go 
to bed, saying she would sit up. The little girl went 
with a heavy heart, for she feared there would be 
fresh complaints from her step-mother, and that her 
father would be again driven to the public-house. 
But it was not Lizzie’s custom to weary herself with 
fretting ; she said a humble little prayer at her bedside, 
praying that all might yet come right, then she fell 
asleep. 

She was wakened soon after by an unusual stir in 
the cottage, A sad accident had happened. Her 
father had been brought home with a broken arm. 
He had gone to work overtime in the evening, and 
having called at the public-house to make up for get- 
ting no tea at home, the drink had made him giddy ; 
he had fallen from the scaffold a great distance, his 
arm doubled under him, and it was broken. 

You may imagine the state Mrs. Lea was in now 
that real trouble had fallen upon her. She cried, she 
blamed the drink, the scaffold ; she said, ‘‘Surely there 
never was such an unfortunate woman as she was. 
How were they to live, while Jobn tay ill—if, in- 
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deed, he was ever able to work again?” Yes, the 
doctor said, when he had set the arm, in a very short 
time, if Mr. Lea were kept quiet, he would be strong 
and able to work again. Soon after came in a 
message from John’s master, saying that, as he had 
always been a good workman, he should continue to 
pay him half his wages till he was able to return to 
work, 

But Mrs. Lea would not see the small grains of 
comfort; she took the worst view of all, and continued 
to bewail her trouble, and to cry, ‘‘ Surely no one was 
ever so afflicted.” 

What she would have done without Lizzie, I cannot 
say. Terrified as she had been to see her dear father 
brought home so badly hurt, the little girl bestirred 
herself bravely to be of use. It was well now that she 
could recall the lesson her dear mother had long ago 
taught her. It was useless fretting—she must act to 
make the best of things. If she, too, had been crying 
and fainting, who would have waited on the doctor, 
brought him the bandages, lighted the fire, aired the 
linen, made the water hot, and done the hundred little 
things on which depended so much of her father’s 
comfort? All this Lizzie did, with a pale cheek and 
trembling hands, yet without a word or a moment’s 
delay. She, too, could have sat down and cried, she 
felt as though it would have eased her heart in its 
grief; but she remembered the Christian’s duty to 
prefer others to herself, and she went on making her- 
self useful, helping all, even to hushing the baby and 
comforting her poor distressed step-mother. 

She remembered the prayer she had said, as she 
went to bed that night, that it would please God to 
make all straight and happy. ‘ And now it is worse 
than ever,” she said, with a sigh; but her face 
brightened as she added, ‘‘ But God knows best, and 
I will not fear.” 

As her father got better, she would sit and read to 
him. He loved to hear her swect voice reading the old 
passages which they had gone over together many a 
time. The neighbours were very kind, and lent him 
books, and would have come to read and talk to him ; 
but the sick man cared for none but his little Lizzie, 
whose face was always peaceful, whose smile so cheer- 
ful, who seemed to bring sunshine into the room with 
her. 

John Lea had time to think while he lay on that 
bed of pain. There is many a one who would be 
better if he had but time to think. He saw now more 
and more clearly where had been his error ; he ceased 
to blame his»wife, he took the fault to himself, and he 
resolved to mend. 

One day Lizzie had been reading in the Testament, 
and she came upon a certain passage which caused her 
to stop and hesitate. It was this :— 


“The drunkard shall not inherit the kingdom of | 


heaven.” 
‘Lizzie, my child,” her father said, and she 
stopped. “If I had died that night,” he said. 


Lizzie burst into tears; her head dropped upon the 
quilt beside him. He stretched out his hand, and laid 
it upon her soft hair. 

“*You—you weren’t a—you weren’t that, father!” 
she sobbed. 

“Going on fast, Lizzie—going on fast; but I am 
saved, darling ; thank God, I am saved! ” 

Oh! can you tell how Lizzie’s heart beat when she 
heard those words, and what a fervent thanksgiving 
he whispered ? 

“Fetch your mother, my pet,” said Mr. Lea, and 
Lizzie went and told her mother. Mrs. Lea went at 
once; but Lizzie stole away to her own room, and 
there she knelt and thanked God, for he had made “ all 
straight.” 

That very day John Lea signed the pledge. But 
that was not the only change which had come upon 
the little family. None could have watched that 
patient, forbearing, trustful little child as Mrs. Lea 
had seen her during her father’s illness, and not take 
a lesson. It was her turn now to learn, and she had 
done so. No more going to the public-house, no 
more hasty answers, no more complaints; all is 
happiness, peace, and comfort. 

Little readers, will you take a lesson from Lizzie Lea? 








THE DISTRESS IN THE COTTON 
DISTRICTS. 

WE invite the attention of our readers to a printed 
Bill, which will be found inclosed in the folds of the 
present number of Taz Quiver. The Bill contains 
particulars of a plan by which it is hoped a LARGE 
NUMBER of SMALL SUBSCRIPTIONS may be collected 
on behalf of the Distressed Operatives of the manu- 
facturing districts, from persons who may be very 
desirous to help in this good work, but whose means 
may not enable them to send independent subscrip- 
tions to the Relief Committees. We feel confident 
that the object we have in view will commend itself 
to the waria approval of our readers, and we trust 
that they will lend it their active support. 

We would impress upon them that the sMALLEST 
sums will be of use in aiding this charitable work. 
If every reader of Taz Quiver would send us up a 
list of twelve Subscribers of a penny each, the total 
amount would be very considerable, and many suf- 
fering families would, by this means alone, be rescued 
from deep distress. 

Should any reader fail to receive the Bill, we shall 
be happy to forward one upon receipt of his address 
and a stamp. 

Norticre.—No Subscription List has been issued by 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin for this purpose 
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| CONTRIBUTIONS received since our last for the Nestorians 
| (see Nos. 33, 35, 43, and 51 of “ Taz Quiver”):—S. D., 1s.; 
| Y., 28, 6d. 
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Short Arrows. 
PRs 
CHARITY. 
He dceeth well who doeth good 
To thuse of his own brotherhood ; 
He dvcth better who doth bless 
The stranger in his wretchedness. 


IGNORANCE. f 
Ir is impossible to make people understand their 
ignorance ; for it requires knowledge to perceive it, and 
therefore he that can perceive it hath it not. 


THE BIBLE. 
Boox of books! deep, wonderful mine, whose shaft 
ages have assaulted, ages have traversed and will yet 
traverse! Holy lineage-roll, displaying the record of 
the internal unfolding of the race of man from the 
hour of his birth; gigantic drama of life’s beginning 
and end! Drama with dark episodes and gory 
scenes, but whose mornings are in light, which com- 
mences with man’s infancy, and ends where he begins a 
new life after death and the grave. 
GOD OVER ALL. 

Gop over all! How the tired hearts fall back upon 
this, like a babe upon its mother’s breast. No rebuff 
there! Ah! were we not so childishly impatient, were 
we willing to await his time, instead of demanding our 
own imperative now! Could we sleep sweetly, and trust 
him for the waking! Be the sky bright or cloudy, could 
we only trust! Ah! many a hard lesson must we learn, 
many a rebellious tear choke down, many a despairing 
“ Why hast thou forsaken me?” stifle, ere we can learn 
that sweet, tranquil lesson—“ God over all.” 


MUTUAL FORBEARANCE. 

Tr house will be kept in a turmoil where there is 
no toleration of each other’s errors. If you lay a single 
stick of wood on the grate, and apply fire to it, it will go 
out; put on another stick, and they will burn; and a 
half-dozen sticks, and you will have a blaze, If one 
member of a family gets into a passion, and is let alone, 
he will cool down, and may possibly be ashamed and 
repent. But oppose temper to temper; pile on all the 
fuel; draw in others of the group, and let one harsh 
answer be followed by another, and there will soon be a 
blaze that will entrap them all. 


THE REWARD OF INGRATITUDE. 
Humpurey BaNnNisTER and his father were both ser- 
vants to the Duke of Buckingham, and had been born 
in his house and brought up by him ; and when the duke 
was put to flight by an unfortunate accident befalling 
the army which he had raised against the usurper 
Richard IIL, he, without footman or page, retired 
to Bannister’s house, near Shrewsbury, as to a place 
where he had every reason in the world to look for 
security. Bannister, however, upon Richard’s procla- 
mation promising one thousand pounds reward to him 
that should apprehend the duke, betrayed his master to 
John Merton, high sheriff of Shropshire, who sent his 
grace under a strong guard to Salisbury, where Richard 
then was, and there, in the market-place, the unfortunate 
duke was beheaded, to satiate the malice of the monarch. 
But Divine vengeance pursued the traitor Baunister; 
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for, demanding the reward that was the price of his 
master’s blood, the king, forgetting that we ought to 
keep faith eyen with a bad man, refused to pay the 
thousand pounds, saying, “ He that would be false to so 
good a master ought not to be encouraged.” Troubles 
followed in rapid succession upon this ungrateful man. 
Bannister’s eldest son ran mad, and died in a hogstye; 
his secend son became deformed and lame; his third son 
was drowned in a small puddle of water; his eldest 
daughter was grievously injured for life by one of his 
carters; and his second was seized with a leprosy, 
whereof she died ; and, to complete these dreadful visita- 
tions, Bannister himself was hanged for manslaughter. 
If these dreadfal consequences of the crime of ingrati- 
tude are truly related, it does, indeed, serve to prove 
that “the sins of the father are visited upon the chil- 
dren.” 

“ Ingratitude is treason to mankind ;” it is a sin hate- 
ful to both God and man, and a just recompense awaits 
those who reverse the Divine precept, and render evil 
for good. 


MRS. HALLIBURTON'S TROUBLES. 


BY THE AUTHOR oF “THE CHANNINGS.” 
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CHAPTER LITI. 
A COUCH OF PAIN. 
“ Witt1aM, I have got my death blow! I have got my 
death blow |” 

The speaker was Henry Ashley. our days had 
elapsed subsequent to the trial of Herbert Dare, and 
William Halliburton saw him now for the first time 
since that eyent, What with mind and body, Henry was 
in a grievous state of pain: all William’s compassion was 
called forth, as he leaned over his couch. 

Tt has been hinted that Helstonleigh, in its charity, 
took up the very worst view of the case that could be 
taken up, with regard to Anna Lynn. Had she gone 
about with a blazing torch and set all the houses on fice, 
their inhabitants could not have mounted themselves on 
higher stilts. Somehow, everybody took it up. It was 
like those apparently well-authenticated ‘political reports 
that arrive now and then by telegram, driving the Stock 
Exchange, or the Paris Bourse, into a state of mad belief. 
Nobody thought to doubt it; people caught up the notion 
from one another, like they catch a fever. If even 
Samuel Lynn had looked upon it in the worst light, 
bringing to him paralysis, little chance was there that 
others might gaze through a brighter glass, It had half 
killed Henry Ashley: and the words were not, in point 
of fact, so wild as they sounded, “I have got my death 
blow! I have got my death blow!” 

“No, you haye not,” was William’s answer. “It is a 
blow —I know it—but not one that you cannot outlive.” 

“Why did you not come to me? Four whole days, 
and you have never been near the house!” == 

“Because I feared that you would be putting yourself 
into the state of agitation that yon are now doing,” re- 
plied William, candidly. “Mr. Ashley said to me on 
the Wednesday, ‘Henry has one of his bad attacks 
again.’ IT knew it to be more the mind than the body 
this time, and I deemed it well that you should be left 
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in quiet. There’s nobody you cun walk of it to but 
me.” 

“Your staying away has not served your purpose, 
then, My father came to me with the details, thinking 
to divert me for a moment from my bodily pain; never 
supposing that each word was as a dagger plunged into 
my very being. My mother came, with this scrap of 
news, or the other scrap. Mary came, wondering and 
eager, asking information at second-hand; mamma was 
mysterious over it, and would not tell her. Mary cannot 
credit ill of Anna: she has as great a trust in her still as 
Ihad. AsIhad! Oh, William! she was my object in 
life! She was all my hope; she was my heart’s delight 
and joy !” 

“ Now, you know, you will suffer for this excitement,” 
cried William, almost as he would have said it to a way- 
ward child. 

He might as well have talked to the wind. Henry 
neither heard nor heeded him. He continued, his 
manner as full of agitation as his mind— 

“Tam not like other men. You can go forth, all of 
you, into the world, to pursue your pleasures, your 
amusements, Iam confined here. But what mattered 
it? DidIenvy you? No, While I had her to think 
of, I was happier than you.” 

“Had this not happened, it might have gone cross for 
you in some other way, and so have come to the same.” 

“And now it is over,” reiterated Henry, paying no 
attention to the remark. “It is over, and gone; and I 
—I wish, William, I had gone with it,” 

“I wish you would be reasonable.” 

“Don’t preach, You active men, with your multi- 
farious objects and interests in life, cannot know what it 
is for one like me, shut out from the world, to love. I 
tell you, William, it was literally my life; the core of my 
life; my all, Iam not sure but I have been mad ever 
since,” 

“T am not sure but you are mad now,” returned Wil- 
liam, believing that to humour him might be the worst 
plan he could adopt. 

“I dare say I am,” was the unsatisfactory answer. 
“Four days, and I have had to bury it all within me! 
I could not wail it out to my own pillow at night; for 
they concluded it was one of my bad attacks, and old 
nurse was posted in the bed in the next room with the 
door open. There’s nobody I can rave myself out to but 
you, and you must let me do it, unless you would have 
me go quite mad. I expect I shan’t be here long to bea 
trouble to any of you!” 

William did not know what to say. He believed there 





was nothing for it at present but to let him “rave him- | 
self out.” “ But I wish,” he said, aloud, in continuation | 
of the bent of his own thoughts, “that you would be a | 
little rational over it.” 

“Stop a bit. Did you ever experience a blow like | 
this?” | 

“No, indeed.” 

“Then don’t hold forth to me,I say. You do not 
understand. It was all the joy I had on earth.” 

“You must learn to find other joys, other-——” | 

“The despicable villain!” broke forth Henry, the 


up on Anna’s when before the judge; “the shamefaced, 
cowardly villain! Was she not Samuel Lynn’s child, 
and my sister’s friend? What possessed the jury to 
acquit him? Did they think an end of rope too good 
for his neck ?” 

“He was proved innocent of the murder. 
any conscience——” 

“What's that?” fiercely interrupted Henry Ashley. 
“ Heaconscience! I don’t know what you are dream- 
ing of. Is he going to stop in Helstonleigh ? ” 

“T conclude so. He resumed his place quietly in his 
father’s office the day after the trial. He is in London 
now, but only temporarily.” 

“Resumed his place quietly! 
about, then ?” 

The question was put so quaintly, in such confiding 
simplicity, that a smile rose to William’s face. “In awe 
of the police, I expect,” he answered. ‘The Dares, 
while his fate was uncertain, have been rusticating in 
the shade. Cyril told me to-day that, now that the 
accusation was proved to have been false, they were 
‘ coming out’ again.” 

* Coming out in what? Villany ?” 

“ He left the ‘what’ to be inferred. In grandeur, I 
expect. The established innocence of Her——” 

“Tf you apply that word to the man, William Halli- 
burton, you are as black as he is.” 

William remembered Henry’s tribulation both of mind 
and body, and went on without the shadow of a retort. 

“T apply it to him in relation to the crime of which 
he was charged: His acquittal and release have caused 
the Dares to hold up their heads again. But they have 
lost caste in Helstonleigh.” 

“Caste!” was the scornful ejaculation of Henry 
Ashley. “They never had any caste to lose. Does the 
master intend to retain Cyril in the manufactory ?” 

“T have heard nothing to the contrary. If he retained 
him while the accusation was hanging over Herbert 
Dare’s head, he will not be likely to discard him now it 
is removed. Besides, would it be just to visit upon one 
brother the faults of another?” 

“A nice pair of brothers they are!” cried Henry, in 
the sharp, petulant manner habitual to him when racked 
with pain. ‘“ And how will Samuel Lynn like the com- 
pany of Cyril Dare by his side in the manufactory, when 
he gets well again ?” 

William shook his head. The considerations were not 
for him. They were Mr. Ashley’s. 

“You heard her give her evidence ?” resumed Henry, 
breaking a pause, 

“Most of it.” 

“Tell it me.” 

“No, Henry; it would not do you good to hear it.” 

“Tell it me, I say,” persisted Henry, wilfully. “I 
know it in substance. I want to have it repeated over 
to me, word for word,” 

iid Bat AOR, 

Henry suddenly raised his hand and laid it on 
William’s lips, with a warning movement. He turned, 


If he has 


What was the mob 


| and saw Mary Ashley. 


“Take her back to the drawing-room, William,” he 


heat-drops welling up on his brow, as they had welled whispered. “I can bear nobody but you about me now. 
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Not yet, Mary,” he added aloud, motioning his sister 
away with his hand. “Not now.” 

Mary halted in indecision. William advanced to her, 
placed her hand within his arm, and led her from the 
room. 

“TI am only obeying orders, Miss Ashley,” said he, 
with a smile. “They are, to see you back to the draw- 
ing-room.” 

“If Henry can bear you with him, he might bear me.” 

“You know what his whims and fancies are, when he 
is suffering.” 

Is there not a particularly good understanding be- 
tween you and Henry ?” she pointedly asked. 

“Yes; we understand eachother perfectly.” 

“Well, then, tell me—what is it that is the matter 
with him this time? I do not like to say so to mamma, 
because she might call me fanciful, but it appears to me 
that Henry’s illness is more on the mind than the body.” 

Villiam made no reply, 

“And yet, I cannot imagine it possible for Henry to 
have picked up any annoyance or grief,” resumed Mary. 
“How can he have done it? He is not like one who 
goes out into the world—who has to meet with vares 
and checks. You do not speak,” she added, looking at 
William. “Is it that you will not tell me? or do you 
know nothing?” 

William lowered his voice. “I can only say that, 
should there be anything of the sort you suspect, the 
kinder course for Henry—indeed, the only course—will 
be, not to allow him to perceive that you entertain it. 
Conceal the suspicion both from him and from others. 
Remember his excessive sensitiveness. When he sees 
cause to hide his feelings, it would be almost as death to 
him to have them penetrated.” 

“TI think you must be in his full eonfidence,” observed 
Mary, looking at William. 

“Pretty well so,” he answered, with a passing smile. 

“Then, if he has any secret grief, will you try and 
soothe it ?” 

“With all my best endeavours,” earnestly spoke 
William. But there was not the least apparent necessity 
for his taking Mary Ashley’s hand between his own, and 
pressing it there while he said it, any more than there 
was necessity for that vivid blush of hers, as she turned 
into the drawing-room, 

But you must be anxious to hear of Anna Lynn. 
Poor Anna! who had fallen so terribly into the bad 
books of the town, without really much deserving it. 
It was a most unhappy event, the having been locked 
out; it was a still more unfortunate sequel, the having 
to confess it on the public trial. She was not a 
pattern of goodness, is must be confessed: had not yet 
attained to be that perfect model which expects, as of a 
right, a niche in the mundane saintly calendar. She 
was roprehensibly vain; she delighted in plaguing 
Patience; and she took to running into the field, when it 
had been far better that she had remained at home. 
The running out entailed deceit and some stories: but it 
entailed nothing worse, and Helstonleigh need not have 

set its severe back up. 

Never had there been a more forcible illustration of 
the old saying, “Give a dog a bad name, and hang 





him,” than in this instance. When William Halli- 
burton had told Anna that Herbert Dare was not 
a good man, that he did not bear a good name, be 
had told her the striet truth. For that very reason 
@ private intimiavy with him was undesirable, however 
innocent it might be, however innocent it was in itself: 
and for that very reason did Helstonleigh look at it 
through smoky spectacles. Had sho been locked out all 
night, instead of half a one, with somebody in better 
odour, Helstonleigh had not put up its scornful crest. It 
is quite impossible to tell you what Herbert Dare had 
done, to get such a burden on his back as people seemed 
inclined to lay on it. Perhaps they did not know them- 
selves. Some accused him of one thing, some of another; 
ill reports never lose by carrying: the two cats.on the 
housetop, you know, were magnified into a hundred. 
Nobody is as black as he is painted—there’s a saying to 
the effect—neither, I dare say, was Herbert Dare. Atany 
rate—and that is what we have to do with—he was notin 
this particular instance. He was as vexed at the locking 
out as anybody else could have been; and he did the 
best (save one thing) that he could for Anna, under the 
circumstances, and got her in again. The only proper 
thing to do, was to knock up Hester. He had wished 
to do it, but had yielded to Anna’s imploring entreaties, 
that were the result of fear. 

Not a soul seemed to cast so much as a good word ora 
charitable thought to him in the matter. Did he deserve 
none? However thoughtless or reprehensible his con- 
duct was, in drawing Anna into those field promenades, 
when the explosion came, he met it as a gentleman, 
Many a one, moré renowned for the cardinal graces than 
was Herbert Dare, might have spoken out at once, and 
cleared himself at the expense of making known Anna’s 
unlucky escapade. Not so he. A doubt may have been 
upon him that, were it betrayed, Helstonleigh might be for 
casting a taint on her fair name: and he strove to save it, 
He suffered the brand of murderer to be attached to him 
—he languished for many weeks in prison as 4 common 
criminal—all to save it. He all but went to te scaffold 
to save it. He might have called Anna and Hester Dell 
forward at the inquest, at the preliminary examination 
before the magistrates, and thus have cleared himself; 
but he would not, While there was a chance of his 
innocenve being brought to light in any other manner, 
he would not call on Anna. He let the odium settle 
upon his head; he went to prison, hoping that he should 
be exculpated in some different way. There was a 
generous, chivalric feeling in this, which Helstonleigh 
could not understand, when emanating from Herbert 
Dare, and they declined to give him credit for it. They 
preferred to look at the affair altogether in a different 
light, and to lavish hard names upon it. Every soul was 
alike: there was no exception: Samuel Lynn, and all 
else in Helstonleigh. They caught the epidemic, I say, 
from one another. 

The first brunt of the edge worn off, Anna grew cross. 
She did not see why everybody should be blaming her. 
What had so sadly prostrated herself was the shame of 
having to appear before the public court; to stand in it 
and give her evidence. The excitement, the shame, com- 
bined with the terrifying illness of her father, brought on, 
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as Hester told her, through her, had sent her into a wild 
state of contrition and alarm. Little wonder that she 
wished herself somewhere far away! ‘The mood passed 
away as the days went on, and Anna grew tolerably her- 
self again. When friends called at the house to inquire 
after or see her father, she ran and hid herself in her 
room, fearful. lest a lecture on those field excursions 
might be delivered to her gratuitously. She shunned 
Patience, too, as much as she could. Patience had 
grown cold, and unusually silent, and Anna rather liked 
the change. 

She sat, for the most part, in her father’s roqm, never 
moving from his bedside, unless disturbed from it; never 
speaking ; eating only when food was put before her. 
Anna was in grievous fear lest a public reprimand should 
be in store for her, delivered at meeting on First Day: 
but she saw no reason why everybody should continue 
cross with her at home. 

She happened to be alone with her father when he 
first teeovered consciousness. Some fifteen days had 
elapsed since the trial. But for the fact of her being 
with him, a difficulty might have been experienced to 
get her there. She dreaded his anger, his reproach, 
more than anything. So long as he lay without his 
senses, knowing her not, so long was she content to sit, 
watching. She was seated by the bedside, in her usual 
listless attitude, her head and her eyes cast down, when 
her father’s hand, not the one affected, was suddenly 
lifted, and laid upon her’s, which rested on the counter. 
pane, Startled, Anna turned her gaze upon him, and 
she saw that his intellects were restored. With a sup- 
pressed ory of dismay, she would have flown away, but 
he clasped his fingers round hers, 

* Anna!” 

She sunk down on her knees, shaking as if in an ague 
fit, and buried her face in the clothes. Samuel Lyny 
stretched forth his hand and put it on her head, 

“Thou art my own child, Anna ; thy mother left thee 
to me for good and for ill; and I will stand by thee in 
thy sorrow.” 

She burst into a storm of hysterical tears, He let it 
have its course; he drew her wet face to his, and kissed 
it; he talked to her, soothingly, never speaking a single 
word of reproach ; and Anna overgot her fear and her 
sobs. She knelt down by the bed still, and let her cheek 
rest on the counterpane. 

“Tt has nearly killed me,” he murmured, after awhile, 
“But I pray for life: I will struggle hard to live, that 
thee may’st have one protector. Friends and foes may 
cast reproach to thee, but I will not.” 

“Why should they cast reproach to me, father ? ” re- 
turned Anna, with a little spice of resentment, “I 
have not harmed them.” 

“No, child, thee hast not: only thyself. I will help 
thee to bear the reproach. Thou art my own child.” 

* But there’s nothing for them to reproach me with,” 
she reiterated, her face pushed deeper into the counter- 
pane, “It was not pleasant to stand there; but it is 
over. And they need not reflect upon me for it.” 

“ What is over? ‘Do stand where?” he asked, 

At the Guildhall, on the trial.” 

“It is not that that people will reproach thee with, 





Anna. It was not a nice thing for thee; but that, in 
itself, brings no reproach.” 

Anna lifted her head wonderingly. 
then ? ” she uttered. 

He did not answer. He only closed his eyes, a deep 
groan bursting from the very depths of his heart. It 
came into Anna’s mind that he must be thinking of her 
previous acquaintance with Herbert Dare; of her stolen 
promenades in the field by twilight. 

“Oh, father, don’t thee be angry with me!” she im- 
plored, the tears streaming down from her eyes. “It 
was no harm; it was not, indeed. Thee might have 
been present always, and I wish thee had been. Why 
should thee think anger of it? There was no more 
harm in my talking with him now and then in the 
field, than there was in my talking with him in Margaret 
Ashley’s sitting-room.” 

Something in the simple words, in the tone, in the 
manner altogether, caused the Quaker’s heart to leap 
within him. Had he been making a molehill into a 
mountain? Surely, yes! But what else he would have 
said or done, what questions asked, cannot be known, for 
they were interrupted by a visit from William Halli- 
burton. Anna stole away. 

William was full of hearty congratulation on the 
visible improvement—the, so far, restoration to health. 
The Quaker murmured some half-inartictlate words, in- 
dicating something to the effect that he might not have 
been ill, but for taking up a worse view of the case than, 
as he believed now, it really merited. 

William leaned over him; a glad look in his eye; a 
glad sound in his low voice. 

“My mother has been telling Patience so to-day. 
She, my mother, is convinced now that very exaggerated 
blame was cast to Anna. It was foolish of her, no doubt, 
to fall into the habit of running to the field; but the 
locking out might have happened to any one. My 
mother told me this, not half-an-hour ago. She has 
seen and talked to Anna frequently this last day or two, 
and has drawn her own positive deductions. My mother 
is vexed with herself for having fallen into the popular 
blame.” 

“Ay!” uttered Samuel Lynn. 
abroad, then? I thought there was.” 

“ People will come to their senses in good time,” was 
William’s auswer. ‘ Never doubt it.” 

The Quaker raised his feeble hand, and laid it upon 
William’s. ‘The Ashleys—have they blamed ? ” 

“T fear they have,” was the only reply he could make, 
in his strict truth. 

“Then, William, thee go to them. 
and set them right.” 

He was already going, for he was engaged to the 
Ashleys that evening. Between Henry Ashley, the men 
at East’s, and his own studies, which he would not wholly 
neglect, William’s evenings liad a tolerably busy time of 
it. He had assumed Samuel Lynn’s place in the manu- 
factory by Mr. Ashley’s orders, head of all things, ander 
the master. Cyril ground his teeth at this; he looked 
upon itas a slight to himself; but Cyril had no power to 
alter it. 

William found Mr. and Mrs. Ashley alone. Mary 


“What does, 


“There is blame 


Go to them now, 
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was out. He sat with them a few minutes, and then 
rose to go to the chamber of Henry. ‘ How is he this 
evening ? ” he inquired. 

“ Til and very fractious,’ was the reply of Mr. Ashley. 
* William, you -have great influence over him. I wish 
you could persuade him to give way less. He is not ill 
enough, so far as we can see, to keep his room; but we 
cannot get him out of it.” 

Henry was in one of his depressed moods, excessively 
dispirited and irritable. ‘Oh! so you have come!” he 
burst forth as William entered. “I should be ashamed 
to neglect a sick fellow as you neglect me. IfI were 
well and strong, and you ill, you would find it different.” 

“TI know I am late,” acknowledged William. “Samuel 
Lynn took up a little of my time; and I have been sit- 
ting some minutes in the drawing-room.” 

“ Of course!” was the fractious answer. 
before me.” 

“Samuel Lynn is a great deal better,” continued 
William. “His mind is restored.” 

Henry received the news ungraciously, making no re- 
joinder; but his side was twitching with pain. “ How is 
she?” he asked. “Is the shame fretting out her life ? ” 

“Not at all. She is very well. As to shame—as you 
call it—I believe she has not taken much to herself.” 

“Tt will kill her. You'll see. The sooner the better 
for her, I should say.” 

William sat down on the edge of the sofa, on which he 
was lying. “ Henry, I’d set you right upon a point, if I 
thought it would be expedient. You do go into fits of 
excitement so great, that it is dangerous to speak.” 

“Tell out anything you have to tell. Tell me, if you 
choose, that the house is on fire, and I must be pitched 
out of window to escape it. It would make no impres- 
sion upon me. My fits of excitement have passed away 
with Anna Lynn.” 

“My news relates to Anna.” 

“What if it does? She has passed away for me.” 

“Helstonleigh, in its usual hasty fashion of jumping 
to conclusions, has jumped to a false one,” continued 
William. “There have been no grounds for the great 
blame cast to Anna; except in the minds of a charitable 
public.” 

“A fact?” asked Henry, after a pause. 

“There’s not a shade of doubt of it ? ” 

He received the answer with equanimity; it may be 
said with apathy. And turning on his couch, he drew 
the coverlid over him, repeating the words previously 
spoken: “She has passed away for me.” 





* Anybody 


CHAPTER LIV. 
MR. DELVES BEWILDERED. 
SAMUEL LyNN grew better. And Mr. Ashley, in his con- 
siderate kindness, proposed that he should reside abroad 
for a few months in the neighbourhood of Annonay, to 
watch the skin market, and pick up skins that would be 
suitable for their use. Anna and Patience were to 
accompany him. Anna had somewhat regained her 
footing in the good graces of the gossipers, That she did 
so, was partly owing to the indignant defence of her, 
entered upon by Herbert Dare. Herbert did behave 
well in this case, and he must have his due. Upon his 





return from London, whither he had gone soon after the 
termination of the trial, remaining away a week or two, 
he found what a very charitable ovation Helstonleigh 
was bestowing upon Anna Lynn. He met it with a 
storm of indignation; he bade them think as bad of him 
as they chose—believe him a second Burke if they liked 
—but to keep their mistaken tongues off Anna. What 
with one thing and another, some of the scandal-mongers 
did begin to think they had been too hasty, and with- 
drew their censure. Some (as a matter of course) pre- 
ferred to doubt still; and opinions remained divided. 

Helstonleigh took up the gossip on another score— 
that of Mr. Ashley’s sending Samuel Lynn abroad, as 
his skin-buyer, for an indefinite period. “A famous trade 
Ashley must have, to go to that expense!” grumbled some 
of the envious manufacturers. True; he kad a famous 
trade. And if he had not had one, he might have sent 
him, all the same. Helstonleigh never knew the con- 
siderate benevolence of heart of Thomas Ashley. The 
journey was fully decided upon; and Samuel Lynn had 
an application from a member of his own persuasion, to 
rent his house, furnished, for the term of his absence. 
He was glad to accept the accommodation. 

But, before Mr. Lynn and his family started, Helston- 
leigh was fated to sustain another loss, in the person of 
Herbert Dare. Herbert contrived to get some sort of a 
mission intrusted to him abroad, and he made rather a 
summary exit from Helstonleigh, to enter upon it. <A 
friend of Herbert’s, who had gone over to live in Holland, 
and with whom he was in frequent correspondence, wrote 
and offered him a situation in a merchant’s house in 
Rotterdam, as “ English clerk.” The offer came in 
answer to a hint, or perhaps more than a hint, from 
Herbert, that a year or two’s sojourn abroad would be 
acceptable. He'd get a good salary, if he proved himself 
equal to the duties, the information stated, and might 
rise in it, if he chose to stop. Herbert wrote, off-hand, to 
secure it, and then told his father what he had done. 

“Go into a house in Rotterdam, as English clerk!” 
repeated Mr. Dare, unable to credit his own ears. “ You, 
a clerk!” 

“ What am I to do?” asked Herbert. “Since I came 
out of there,” turning his thumb in the direction of the 
county prison, “claims have thickened upon me. I do 
owe a good deal, and that’s a fact—what with my own 
scores, and that for which I am liable for—for poor 
Anthony. People won’t wait much longer; and I have 
no fancy to try the debtor side of the prison.” 

They were standing in the front room of the office. 
Mr. Dare’s business appeared to be considerably falling 
off, and the office had often leisure on its hands now. Of 
the two clerks kept, one had holiday, the other was out, 
Somehow, what with one untoward thing and another, 
people were growing shy of the Dares. Mr. Dare leaned 
against the corner of the window-frame, watching the 
passers-by, his hands in his pockets, and a blank look on 
his face. 

« You say you can’t help me, sir,’ Herbert continued. 

“You know I can’t; sufficiently to do any good,” ro- 
turned Mr. Dare. “Iam too much pressed for money 
myself. Look at the expenses attending the trial; and 


I was embarrassed enough before. I cannot help you.” 
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“It seems to me, too, that you want me gone from | 
here.” | 

“T have not said so,” curtly responded Mr. Dare. 

“ You told me, the other day, that it was my presence 
in the office which scared clients from it.” 

Mr. Dare could not deny the fact. He had said it. 
What’s more, he had thought it; and did still, “TI can- 
not tell what else it is that is keeping clients away,” he | 
rejoined. “ We have not had a dozen in since the trial.” 

“Tt is a slack season of the year.” 

“ May be,” shortly answered Mr. Dare. “Slack as it 
is, there’s some business astir, but people are going 
elsewhere to get it done; those, too, who have never, 
for years, been near anybody but us, ‘The truth is, 
Herbert, you fell into bad odour with the town on the 
day of the trial; and that you must know. Though 
acquitted of the murder, all sorts of other things were 
laid to your charge; Quaker Lynn’s stroke amongst the 
rest.” 

“ Carping sinners!” ejaculated Herbert. 

“ And I suppose it turned people against the office,” 
continued Mr. Dare. “My belief is, they won’t come 
back again as long as you are in it.” 

“That’s precisely what I meant you had hinted to 
me,” said Herbert, ‘“ Therefore, I thought I had better 
leave it. Pattison says he can get me this berth, and I 
should like to try it.” 

“ You'll not like to turn merchants clerk,” rejoimed 
Mr. Dare, with emphasis. 

“T shall like it better than being nailed for debt here,” 
somewhat coarsely answered Herbert. “It is not so 
agreeable at home now, and éspecially in this office, that 
I should cry to stay in it. You have changed, sir, 
amongst the rest: many a day through, you don’t give 
me a civil word.” ; 

Again Mr. Dare felt that he Aad changed to Herbert. 
When he found that he—Herbert—might have cleared 
himself at first from the terrible accusation of fratri- 
cide, had he so chosen, instead of allowing the obloquy 
to rest upon himself and his family for so long a period 
of time, he had become bitterly angry. Mrs. Dare and 
the whole family joined in the feeling, and Herbert 
suffered. 

“ As to civility, Herbert, I must overget the soreness 
left by your conduct first. You acted very ill in allow- 
ing the case to go on to trial. If you had no objection 
to sit down quietly under the crime yourself, you had 
no right to throw the disgrace and the expense upon 
your family.” 

“Tf it were to come over again, I would not,” acknow- 
ledged Herbert. “I thought then I was acting for the 
best.” 

“Pshaw !” was the peevish ejaculation of Mr. Dare. 

“ Altogether,” resumed Herbert, “I think I had better 
go away. After a time something or other may turn 
up to make things smoother here, when I can come 
home again, unless I find a better opening abroad. [ 
may ; and I believe I shall like living there.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Dare, after some minutes’ ; 
silence. ‘It may be for the best. At all events, it will 
give time for things here to blow over. If you don’t 
find it what you like, you can but come back again.” 





-“T shall be sure not to come back, unless I can square 
up some of my liabilities here,” returned Herbert. “ You 
must help me to get there, sir.” 

“What do you want?” asked Mr. Dare. 

“ Fifty pounds.” 

“T can’t do it, Herbert,” was the prompt answer, 

“T must have it, if Iam to go,” was Herbert’s firm 
reply. “There are two or three trifles here which I will 
not leave unsettled, and I cannot go over there with 


| pockets entirely empty. Fifty pounds is not such a great 


sum, sir, to pay to get rid of me.” 

Old Anthony Dare knit his brow with perplexity. He 
supposéd he must furnish the money, though he did not 
in the least see how it was to be done. 

The matier settled, Herbert took his hat and went 
out. The first object his eyes alighted on outside was 
Sergeant Delves. That worthy, pacing through the 
town, had brought himself to an anchor right opposite 
the office of Mr. Dare, and was regarding it, lost in a 
brown study. The sergeant was in a state of discom- 
fiture touching the affair of the late Anthony Dare. He 
had lost no time in “looking after” Miss Caroline Mason, 
as he had promised himself; and the sequence had been 
—defeat. Without any open stir on the part of the 
police—without allowing Caroline herself to know that 
she was doubted—the sergeant contrived to put himself 
in full possession of her movements on that night. The 
result proved that she must be exempt from the sus- 
picion; or, as the sergeant expressed it, “ was out of the 
hole ;” and that gentleman remained at fault again. 

Herbert crossed over to him. “ What are you looking 
at, Delves ?” 

“T wasn’t looking at nothing in particular,” was the 
answer. “Coming in sight of your office, it naterally 
brought my thoughts back on that unsatisfactory busi- 
ness. I never was so baffled before.” 

“Tt is very strange who it could have been,” observed 
Herbert, “I often think of it.” 

“Never so baffled before,” continued the sergeant, as 
if there had been no interruption to his own words. “I 
could almost have been upon my oath at the time that 
the murderer was in the house; hadn’t lefi it. And 
yet-——” 

“You could have been upon your oath it was J,” in- 
terrupted Herbert. 

*Tt’s true. Icould. But you had yourself chiefly to 
thank for it, Mr. Herbert Dare, through making a mys- 
tery of your movements that night. After you were 
cleared, my mind turned to that girl; and that I found 
was no go.” 

“What girl?” inquired Herbert. 2 

“he one in Honey Fair: your brother Anthony’s 
old sweetheart. It wasn’t her, though; I have got the 
proofs. Charlotte East had got her to her house that 
night, and kept her till twelve o’clock, when she went 
home to bed in her garret. Charlotte’s a-going to try to 
make something of her again. And now Im baffled, 


| and I don’t deny it.” 


“To suspect any girl is ridiculous,” observed Herbert 
Dare. “No girl, it is to be hoped, would possess the 
courage or the strength to accomplish such a deed as 


| that,” 
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“You don’t know ’ém as us policd do,” nodded the 
Sergeant. “I was asking your father, only & day or two 
ayo, whether he could make odck-site of his servants, 
that they had not been in it-— 

“Of our servants?” interrupted Herbert, in surprise, 
“What an idea!” 

“ Well, I have goné round to my old opinion—that it 
was somebody in the house,” returned the sergeant. 
“But it seem’ the servants are all on the square. I 
can’t make it out.” 

“ Why on earth should you suppose it to be anybody 
in the house?” questioned Herbert, in considerable 
wonderment, 

“ Because I do,” was the answer, “ Us police see and 
note down what others pass over, There were odds and 
ends of things at the time that made us infer it; and I 
can’t get it out of my mind.” 

“Tt is an impossibility that it could have been a resi- 
dent of the house,” dissented Herbert, “ Every one in 
it is above suspicion.” 

“ Who do you fancy it might have been ?” asked the 
sergeant, abruptly, almost as if he wished to surprise 
Herbert out of an incautious answer. 

But Herbert had nothing to tell him; no suspicion 
was on his mind to be surprised out of. “If I could 
fancy it was, or might be, any particular individual, I 
should come to you and say so, without asking,” he 
replied, “Iam as much at fault as you can be. An- 
thony may have made slight enemies in the town, what 
with his debts and his temper, and one thing or other ; 
but no enemies of that terrible nature—capable of killing 
him, I wish I could see cause for a reasenable sus- 
picion,” he added, with emotion, “I would give my 
right arm ”—stretching it out—* to solve the mystery, 
As well for my sake as for my dead brother's,” 

“ Well, all I can say is, that Iam right down upon 
my beam ends,” concluded the sergeant. 

Meanwhile Henry Ashley was getting little better. 
He had fallen into a state of utter prostration. Mental 
anguish had told upon him bodily, and his physical 
weakness was no doubt great; but he made no effort to 
rouse himself. He would lie for hours, his eyes half- 
closed, noticing no one. The medical men said they had 
seen nothing like it, and Mr. and Mrs. Ashley grew 
alarmed. The only one to remonstrate with him—he 
alone held the key to its cause—was William Halli. 
burton. 

William’s influence over him was very great: he 
yielded to no one, not even to his father, as he would 
yield to William. Henry gave the reins to his tengue, 
and said all sorts of irritating things to William, as 
he did to everybody else. It only masked the deep 
affection, the lasting friendship, which had taken 
possession of his heart for William. 

“Let me be; let me be,” he said to William one day, 
in answer to ¢ remonstrance that he should rouse him- 
self. “TI told you that my life had passed out with her.” 

“But your life has not passed out with her,” argued 
William ; “your life is in you, just as much as it ever 
was. And it is your duty to make some use of your 
life; not to let it run to waste—as you are doing.” 

“Tt does not affect you,” was the tart reply. 





“Tt does very much affect me. I am grieved to see 
you hug your pain, instead of shaking it off; vexed to 
think that a man should so bury his days, Ii is an un- 
fortunate thing that nobody is cognisant of this matter 
but myself.” 

“Ts it, though!” retorted Henry. “You are a fine 
Job’s comforter, you are!” 

“Yes, it is, Were it known to those about you, you 


would not, for shame, lie here, and indulge regrets after | 


an imprudent and silly girl,” 

Henry flashed an angry glance at him from his soft 
dark eyes. “Take care, my good fellow! I can stand 
some things; but I don’t stand all.” 

“ An imprudent, silly girl, who does not care a rush 
for you,” emphatically repeated William: “ whose wild 
and ill-judged affection is given to another. Was there 
ever infatuation like unto yours ! ” 

“Have a care, I tell you!” burst forth Henry. “By 
what right do you say these things to me? ” 

“Tsay them for your good—and I intend that you 
should feel them. When a surgeon’s knife probes a 
wound, the patient groans and winces; but it is done to 
cure him,” 

“You are a man of eloquence!” sareastically rejoined 
Henry, “ Pity but you could flourish at the Bar, and 
take the anticipated shine out of Frank!” 

“ Answer me one plain question, Henry, Do you still 
cast a hope to Anna Lynn ?—to her becoming your wife?” 

With a shriek of anger, Henry caught up his slipper, 
and gent it flying through the air at William’s head, 

“ What’s that for?” equably demanded William, 
dodging his head out of the way. 

ow dare you hint at such a thing? I told you 
there were some things that I’d not stand. Is it fit 
that one who has figured in such an escapade should be 
made the wife of an Ashley? If we were left by our 
two selves upon the earth, all else gone dead, and out of 
it, I'd not marry her,” 

“ Precisely so. I have judged you rightly, Then; 
under this state of things, what in the name of fortune 
is the use of your lying here and thinking of her ? ” 

“T don’t think of her,” fractiously returned Henry. 
“ You are always fancying things.” 

“You do think of her, I can see that you do, I 
should be above it,” quaintly continued William, 

* Go. and pick up my slipper.” 

* Will you come down to tea this evening ? ” 

“No, I won’t. You come here and preach up this 
morality, or divinity, or whatever you may please to 
term it, to me; but wait and see how you'd act, if you 
should ever get struck on the keen shaft, as I have 
been,” 

“Come! let me help you up.” 

“Don’t bother. I am not going to get up. I——” 

At that moment, Mr, Ashley opened the door, His 
errand likewise was to induce Henry to leave his sofa 
and his room, and join them below. Henry could noi 
be brought to comply. 

“No. I have just told William, I cannot think 
why he did not go back and say so. He only stops here 
to worry me; There! get along, William: and come 
back when you have swallowed enough tea.” 
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Mr. Ashley laid his hand on William’s arm, as they 
walked together along the corridor, and brought him to 
a halt. “ What i this illness of Henty’s? Tiere is 
some sécret connected with it; I am sure; ahd you ate 
cognisant of it. YT must know whiat it is.” 

Mr, Ashley’s tone was a decided one; his manner 
firm. William made no reply. 

el] tie what it is, William.” 

“T cannot,” said William. “Certainly not without 
Henry’s permission ; and [ do not think He will give it. 
If it were my secret, sir, instead of his, I would tell it 
at your bidding.” 

“Is it on the mind or the body ?” 

“The mind, I think the worst is over. 
speak to him about it, I pray, you, sir.” 

© William, is it anything that can be remedied? By 
money ?—by any means at command ?” ; 

“ Tt can never be remedied,” replied William, earnestly, 
“ Were the whole world brought to bear its help upon 
it, it could do nothing. Time and his own good sense 
must effect the cure.” 

“Then I may as well not ask about it if I cannot aid. 
You aré fully in his confidence.” 

_ © Yes, And all that another can de, I am doitig. 


Do not 


We liave a battle daily. I want to gét hitn out of fliis | 


apathy.” 
“Qh, that you could!” aspirated Mr, Ashley. 
(To be continued.) 








Yrogress of the Truth. 


POLYNESIA, 
Honortvtv Mission. — A special service has been 
held in Westminster Abbey, at which the Right Rev. 
Dr. Staley, the Bishop of Honolulu, took part, as a fare- 
well to England. There were present, beside his lord- 
ship, the Bishop of Oxford, the Bishop of Cape Town, 
the Dean of Westininster, Canon Wordsworth, the Rey. 
Alexander, Watson, and a large number of clergymen 
and laymen interested in thé mission. The Bishop of 
Honolulu preached from the 42tid chapter of Isaiah, 4th 
versé, “The isles shall wait for his law.” The Bishop 
sdid, ii the course of his sérmon, that “the Hawaiian 
Islands, lying nearly 20 degrees north of the Equator, 
find fiearly midway betwéen the coast of America and 
the coast of Asia, were discovered by Captain Cook, who 
perished there in 1799. ‘They contain a people of noble 
physique, gentle disposition, and a remarkable aptitude 
for civilisation, towards wiiich they are advaticing with 
rapid steps. Honolulu, the capital, possesses a fine 
harbour, and has become the resting-place of the com- 
merce now finding its path, across the Pacific, between 
the old and the new worlds. Some hundreds of ships 
resort to this and other ports of the group during the 
course of the year, intermixed with the natives being a 
large number of English, American, and other foreign 
residents. The govertiment is a constittitional midnarchy 
under the guaranteed protection of England; France, 
atid the United States. Aftér the cession of Hawaii; by 
King Kamehameha I. and his chiefs to the Biitish 
Sovereign, through Vancouver, in 1794, they bégged the 





captatii to procure for théii on his returfi clergymen to 
instruct thein iti the Christian faith. Vancouver pressed 
their petition on Mr. Pitt, but nothing was done. Mean- 
While the way was remarkably operidd among these 
islinders for the introduction of the Gospel by their 
spontaneous abahdonment of idolatry. After waiting in 
vain for a quarter of a century the fulfilment of Van- 
couver’s promise,some Congregational missionaries from 
America arrived in 1820, They preached, established 
schools, laboured. with much suecess, and at the present 
time they have places of worship erected in many parts 
of the island, A French Roman Catholic mission was 
finally introduced in 1839, presided over by a vicar- 
apostolic titular Bishop of Aratliea. In 1844, 1847, 
1851, and 1858, attempts were made, chiéfly on the part 
of the English and other residents, to obtain English 
clergymen at Honolulu, but without suécess. Last year 
the King wrote himself on the stibject to het Majesty 
the Queen; and by his tiinister to thé Archbishop of 
Caiiterbiiry, expressing not only his own earnest wishes, 
but those of the residents, that a bishop shotild be ap- 
pointed. A cOmimittes was formed, and tle result of 
their labours was that a bishop was designated by the 
Primate, and consecrated.” 








Temperance Bepartment. 


A HINT FOR THE WOMEN. 
Witt women éver rightly wiidetstand and correctly 
estimate theif own infliience? This is a very ims 
portant qiiestion, and it seetns discourteous to regard 
it a8 & Subject of doubt; but we fear they do not 
estimate aright the vast influetice for good which 
Providence has éiitristed to them. 

It is no Uncomifion thiig to hedr a woman say, 
“Tt would bé no tise my speakiig, he would not 
mhitid me. It would only make words,” and so on, 
Wheii they have béen urged, perhaps; to use their in- 
flliencé With 4 hisband; father, or brother. Very 
éxcelléht women these, true and earnest, anxious to 
do gooil,.cnly they do not quite rightly estimate theit 
Own stréfigth; nor the means of applying it. 

Now a8 to the “speaking,” we think they may be 
right. It i8 fot to that we allide. The fact is; 
woinen were mediit to act, and it has often struck ws 
that the gift of flieti¢y was bestowed upon tlie sex as 
if Nature; iii forming them, lad approached so neat 
perfection that she trembled for the result, and 
by way of Gounterdcting the effect of such a com- 
bindtion Of gifts, bestéwed that of readiness iti 
spetch. How inary it this world, had they been 
colitént to act instead of speak, might have got 
safely into poft, instead of making shipwreck of all 
their hopes | 

In quiet; straightforward action, such a3 an carnest, 
thoughtfal wonidii is Capable of, no one can excel lier; 
ever bearilig iti find that it be withiu her especial 
provitice of hoitie. 

It is to be fedred that too many even of the good 
wivés and mothers have shared the dread anid anxicties 
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attendant upon the temptations to which a husband is 
exposed in the shape of drink. She may have great 
reliance upon his good intentions, his morality may be 
unquestioned, his truth beyond a doubt; yet, not 
without a quailing at her heart does the wife number 
over to herself the snares that beset his path, going 
forth to earn his daily bread. Now, it is, perhaps, 
only natural that a woman, these fears oppressing 
her, should speak them out, should exhort her 
husband tenderly, should urge him strongly, impress- 
ing with due weight upon his mind the consequences 
of yielding ; recalling to his memory similar lapses to 
those she dreads, and of which she vainly trusts the 
reminiscence may serve to ward off future evil. 

Another, perhaps a wiser woman, though none less 
anxious, will say to herself, ‘It is useless talking; I 
shall only worry him, and it will do not the least 
good.” With a sigh she sees him depart, comfort- 
ing herself with an inward ejaculation for help and 
strength for him. 

Now each of these women mistrusts herself. Both 
would make any sacrifice, undertake any labour, to 
prevent the evil they dread: but they are ‘only 
women,” as they say; ‘‘ what can they do?” and so on. 
We will suppose that instead of the wordy exhorta- 
tion, or the mute resignation, one resolves to act; 
that the wife, knowing, alas! by experience, the danger 
and force of the temptation, arrays herself against it, 
and does battle with it in her own way, by counter 
attractions and temptations. And, as the first ex- 
periment, suppose she take the following, which we 
quote from Professor Miller :— 

“Tt is this villanous alcoholic ‘ morning,’ that is 
the first fatal step to many in their downward course 
of drunkenness. And here I would earnestly urge 
on all husbands, and more especially on. all wives, a 
simple domestic arrangement. The working man, as 
he creeps out of his home, morning by morning, in 
cold winter, is, perhaps, shivering, dull, dispirited ; 
uncomfortable, unwashed, unrubbed, he has huddled 
on his clothes, half consciously. His stomach is 
empty, and his energy is low. As he trudges along, 
a want is plainly felt within; and the feeling of it 
becomes all the more palpable and painful when 
pa‘sing that lurid light of the early publican. .., 
This is the beginning; we need not here tell the 
middle and the end. Well, to prevent all this, let a 
little coffee be made over night and set aside, with a 
bit of bread-and-butter, and, if the finances will 
afford it, an egg. In the morning—however early— 
the gas is lit, and on it is a simple tin arrangement 
for heating the coffee. By the time the man is 
washed and dressed, the coffee is hot. Then let him 
swallow his egg raw (beaten up in the coffee is better, 
to our thinkivg), eat his bread-and- butter, and drink 
his coffee. ‘This is a good, small breakfast; it will 
keep him warm and comfortable; he will feel no 
want of the morning dram; he will be able to snap 
his fingers at his oonsiderate friend, the publican ; and 
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| after some hours of hard work, he will return to a 


comfortable meal, both less fatigued and less prone 
to disease than he otherwise would be. And if we 
cannot have all, let us have at least an instalment. If 
there be no egg, let us have the bread-and-butter and 
coffee; if no butter, let us have the rest; if neither 
butter nor bread, let us still have the coffee; and, 
alone though it be, it is worth a thousand of the 
alcoholic ‘ mornings.’” 

Professor Miller goes on to say that the wife need 
not bestir herself in the morning, unless she choose, 
the whole being prepared over night ; though, he adds, 
“a very good wife, so far from grudging the trouble, 
will take a pride in this ‘labour of love.’” Where is 
the wife who would not feel a pride in thus sending 
her husband forth armed to meet the foe ?—trebly 
armed in the consciousness that her solicitude and 
love have urged her to the exertion for his sake. She 
who has made such an experiment will not long 
doubt of the power of her influence ; she will speedily 
find of how much more weight is the simplest act of 
earnest endeavour than the most eloquent harangue 
ever spoken ; she may with confidence address herself 
to the toils of the day, secure in the consciousness 
of having done what she could, and in all faith ask 
God to bless her work, leaving with him the issue. 

A FEW TESTIMONIES FROM AFRICA. 
Tue Rev. Dr. Livinesrons, in a letter from Kuru- 
man, South Africa, dated November 12th, 1852, says : 
“The introduction of English drinking customs and 
English drinks among the natives of this country 
inevitably proves the destruction of both their bodies 
and souls.” 

The Rev. W. Ashton writes from the same place, 
November 15th, 1852: “As to the ‘influence of 
English drinking customs upon the natives,’ there 
can be but one opinion; and I hope the day is far 
distant when such ‘ English customs’ will find their 
way among the people of our station. They have 
drinking customs of their own which are quite bad 
enough ; but where the natives have come under the 
influence of English drinks, the effects for bodies and 
souls are most disastrous,” 

The Rev. Robert Moffat, in a letter dated November 
16th, 1845, says: “Of one thing, however, there is 
no doubt; that is, that the introduction of British 
intoxicating drinks among the natives of this country 
would end in the certain destruction of all their tem- 
poral as well as their spiritual interests.” 

COLD WATER. 

Cuartes Dickens somewhere says, that cold water, 
which in ancient times destroyed the people of the 
earth, is, in these latter days, working out their 
regeneration, In more respects than one, and of 
course in the modified sense of the word “ regenera- 
tion,” doubtless intended, this witness is true, Cold 
water is doing wonders in temperance, in medicine, 
in sanitary reform, and “ greater things than these 
shall we yet sec,” 
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CROMWELL. 


Numerous as have been the calumniators of 
Oliver on the one hand, and his advocates on 
the other, it would appear that these respective 
parties have left us ample scope to contemplate 
him simply and solely as a man responsible 
before his Maker. From this point of view, 
therefore, we propose to inquire into the evi- 
dence as to the spiritual condition of the man 
whose career was so unparalleled in other 
respects. 

It is subsequent to his marriage at St. Giles’ 
Church, Cripplegate, in “August, 1620,” that we 
meet with the first authentic testimony with 
regard to the character of Oliver as a man pro- 
fessing godliness. Of the ten years which im- 
mediately succeeded this event, his then future 
Latin secretary writes as follows :—“He had 
grown up in peace and privacy at home, silently 
cherishing in his heart a confidence in God, and 
a magnanimity well adapted for the solemn times 
that were approaching. Although of mature 
years, he had not yet stepped forward into public 


life, and nothing so much distinguished him from | 


all around as the cultivation of a pure religion 
and the integrity of his life.” 

Of this important period of his career another 
glimpse is dimly ascertainable on the testimony 
of Oliver's physician, one Dr. Simcott. So far 
as it goes, the doctor’s account of his visits to 
his patient indicates with sufficient clearness 
the period of his religious change. The doctor 
told Sir Philip Warwick “he had often been 
sent for at midnight.” “Mr. Cromwell” is 
reported by him to have been very “splenetic” 
(spleen-struck), often thought he was about to 
die, and also “had fancies about the Town Cross.” 
“Brief intimation,” says a distinguished writer, 
“of which the reflective reader may make a great 
deal. Our sorrow,” he adds, “is the inverted 
image of our nobleness.” “The depth of our de- 
spair measures what capability and height of 
claim we have to hope.” “Certainly a grand 
epoch for a man,” says he; “properly the one 
epoch, the turning point which guides upwards 
. . « him and his activity for evermore.” 

One of the firstfruits of this inwrought change 
we will now proceed to describe. The Protector, 
in his unconverted days, had succeeded in win- 
ning money by gambling. Regarding (as one 
does in circumstances like Oliver’s) everything 
around him from an entirely novel point of view, 
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he thought it right to restore the money which 
he had formerly obtained by means so unwar- 
| ranted. The sums were considerable for those 
| days ; the one being £80, and the other £120. 
| They were duly restored, however, notwithstand- 
|ing the pleas which may be supposed to have 
| been presented by somewhat limited means, in 
| combination with an increasing family. There 
| is at least one stray letter which connects itself 
; with this period of seclusion at Hinchinbrook 
| (near Huntingdon), of too much interest to be 
| passed in silence, though it is not introduced in 
| order to sustain what has been already advanced 
|in regard to Cromwell. It bears date “Hun- 
tingdon, 14th October, 1626,” and is addressed— 


To MY APPROVED GOOD FRIEND, Mr. Henry Down- 
HALL, AT His CHAMBERS IN St. JoHN’s CoLLEGE, 
CaMBRIDGE: THESE— 

Lovine S1ir,—Make me so much your servant as to 
be godfather unto my child. I would myself have come 
over to have made a formal invitation, but my occasions 
would not permit me, and, therefore, hold me in that ex- 
cused. The day of your trouble is Thursday next. Let 
me entreat your company on Wednesday. By this time 
it appears I am more apt to encroach upon you for new 
favours, than to show my thankfulness for the love I 
have already found. But I know your patience and 
your goodness cannot be exhausted by your friend and 
servant,—OLIvER CROMWELL. 


The child thus christened on “Thursday next” 
was his son Richard. The next authentic evi- 
dence relating to the subject of this article con- 
sists of the Protector’s first speech in Parliament. 
Oliver had become member for Huntingdon in 
March of the previous year, 1627. In this 
fourth Parliament of Charles, “the Howse re- 
solved itself into a grand committee of religion.” 
It was in this committee of religion, on the 11th 
of February, 1628, that Mr. Cromwell, member 
for Huntingdon, rose to make his maiden speech, 
the burden of which was as follows :—“ He had 
heard by relation from one Dr. Beard (his for- 
mer schoolmaster at Huntingdon) that Dr. Ala- 
baster had preached flat Popery at Paul’s Cross, 
and that the Bishop of Winchester had com- 
manded him, as his diocesan, that he should 
preach nothing to the contrary.” “Mainwaring, 
so justly censured in this House for his sermons 
(he further remarked), was by the same bishop's 
means preferred to a rich living. If these are 
the steps to Church preferment, what are we to 
expect ?” 

Next in order occurs a letter addressed * To 
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my very loving friend, Mr. Storie, at the sign of 
the Dog, in the Royal Exchange, London: Deliver 
these.” It is dated St. Ives, 11th January, 1635, 


and is as follows :— 


Mr. Srorte,—Amongst the catalogue of those good 
works which your fellow-citizens and our countrymen 
have done, this will not be reckoned for the least, that 
they have provided for the feeding of souls. Building 
of hospitals provides for men’s bodies; to build material 
temples is judged a work of piety : but they that procure 
spiritual food, they that build up spiritual temples, they 
are the men truly charitable—truly pious. Such a 
work as this was your erecting the Lecture in our 
country, in the which you placed Dr, Wells, a man of 
goodness and industry, and ability to do good every way, 
not short of any I know in England, and I am persuaded 
that, sithence (since) his coming, the Lord hath by him 
wrought much good among us, It only remains now, 
that he who first moved you to this, put you forward in 
the continuance thereof; it was the Lord, and therefore 
to him lift we up our hearts that he would perfect it. 
And surely, Mr. Storie, it were a piteous thing to see a 
Lecture fall in the hands of so many able and godly men, 
as I am persuaded the founders of this are, in these 
times, wherein we see they are suppressed with too much 
haste and violence by the enemies of God’s truth. Far 
be it that so mach guilt should stick to your hands 
who live ina city so renowned for the clear shining 
light of the Gospel. You know, Mr. Storie, to with- 


draw the pay is to let fall the Lecture; for who goeth to 
warfare at his own cost? I beseech you, therefore, in 
the bowels of Jesus Christ, put it forward, and let the 
good man have his pay. The souls of God’s children 
will bless you for it, and so shall 1; and ever rest, your 
loving friend in the Lord,—OLIver CroMWELL. 


Commend my hearty love to Mr. Busse, Mr. Beadly, 


and my other good friends. I would have written to 
Mr. Busse, but I was loath to trouble him with a long 
letter, and I feared I should not receive an answer fom 
him; from you I expect one so soon as conveniently 
you may.—O, C, 


The foregoing letter, it will be of interest 
to observe, is in manuscript in the British 
Museum. 

Curiously enough, on the very day that Crom- 
well wrote the above letter at St. Ives, two 
obseure individuals, who bore the names respec- 
tively of “Peter Aldridge and Thomas Lane, 
assessors of ship-money,” had assembled a parish 
meeting in) the church of Great Kimble, Buck- 
inghamshire, to assess and rate the ship-money 
of the said parish. There, on the “11th of 
January, 1635,” the parish did attend, “John 
Hampden, Esquire,” Cromwell’s cousin, at the 
head of them ; and by a return still extant, the 
said John Hampden refused to pay the same or 
any portion thereof, witness the above “assessors,” 





witness also two parish constables. John Hamp- 
den’s share for this parish was 3ls. 6d. ; for 
another parish it was 20s.; on the refusal to pay 
which latter sum, Hampden was tried. 

‘ As every reader will not be aware of the 
circumstance, it appears desirable to add that 
this act of Hampden’s was the first act of direct 
individual resistance to Charles’s Government. 
The House of Commons had forbidden this 
ship-money to be paid ; to demand it, therefore, 
under such circumstances, was illegal on the part 
of the king. Hampden refused the payment of 
it, it is said, modestly but firmly, having resolved 
to try the issue at law. The judges, who would 
have preferred being silent, decided against him 
by a majority of eight to four, This was the 
man who, on the occasion of his being interro- 
gated in the House by Lord Digby, as to who 
“the sloven” was who was then speaking, re- 
plied, “That sloven whom you see before you 
hath no ornament in his speech; that sloyen, I 
say, if we should ever come to a breach with 
the king (which God forbid !) ; in such a case, I 
say, that sloven will be the greatest man in 
England.” 

Another reliable serap, bearing date Ely, 13th 
September, 1638, may safely be left to tell its 
silent tale ; it relates to the money of a certain 
charity in that place, now known as Parson’s 
Charity, of which Oliver was one of the feoffees, 
and is addressed as under :— 


To Mr. Hand, at Biy: THesE— 


Mar. Hanp,—I doubt not but I shall be as good as my 
word for your money. I desire you to deliver forty 
shillings of the town money to this bearer, to pay for 
the physic for Benson’s cure. If the gentlemen will 
not allow it at the time of account, keep this note, and I 
will pay it out of my own purse. So I rest, your loving 
friend,—OLIvER CROMWELL. 


We must reserve further extracts for another 
article. 








A NOBLE REVENGE. 
GENERAL Bravo and his family were natives of 
Mexico. His father and himself beheld with emotion 
the enslavement of their beloved country, and panted 
for the day of its emancipation from the bondage of 
its tyrants. They flew to arms, and they were 
declared rebels. General Bravo's father was taken 
prisoner by the viceroy, loaded with chains, and 
thrown into a dungeon. The general’s mother was 
employed to use her entreaties with her son, who 
was at the head of the army of republicans. She 
entered the tent. “ Iam come from the viceroy to 
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offer you an éndulto, and every honour the king ean 
confer on you, and all your family, if you will submit 
| to his clemency and lay down your arms. Your 
father’s life will be spared, and your mother and 
family made happy, and the highest honours of 
nobility lavished on yourself and family, if you will 
forsake the cause of freedom, and leave the republi- 
cans.” 

General Brayo surveyed for a moment his parent, 
while the deepest emotion took possession of his soul. 
He replied, ‘*That you are my mother, I have 
| always believed, but now I doubt it. No, madam ; 
' General Bravo never can consent to the enslavement 
| of his country. Let my father die like a patriot, for 
| I will never sell myself and my country on such base 
She returned to the viceroy. His father 
was called out of the dungeon and shot. A short 
time after, a regiment of Spaniards, which was con- 
| sidered invincible, fell in with General Bravo and his 
little band of patriots. A battle ensued, 400 of the 
Europeans were slain, and 800 taken prisoners. The 
_ general told them, ‘‘ Now is my revenge.” Next day 
he called out his troops and ordered them to load, 
and after addressing his army, and recapitulating 
| the many and cold-blooded murders perpetrated by 
| the royalists on some of the richest creole families 
| and best patriots, he said, “ This is the moment of 
| showing to my enemies and the world the revenge 
General Bravo will take upon the murderers of his 
| father, and the oppressors of his country, I order 
| your release and freedom! If any of you should be 
| found in this country again, his life shall be the for- 
| feit. Tell your king this is the way the republic 
| revenges itself on its enemies.” 








Gastern Customs. 
— 
STONING. 

THe ancient manner of putting persons to death by 
stoning was thus: a orier went before him who was 
to die, proclaiming his name, his crime, and who were 
the witnesses against him. When they were come 
within two or three yards of the place of execution, they 
stripped the criminal naked, except a small covering, 
for decency, about his middle. The place of execution 
from which they threw down the malefactor was above 
twice the height of a man, upon which he was made to 
| ascend with his hands bound. When he was ascended, 
the witnesses laid their hands upon him, and then 
| stripped off their upper garments, that they might be 
| fitter for going through the execution. From that high 
| place one threw down the criminal and dashed his loins 
against a great stone, which was laid there for that pur- 
pose. If that killed him not, then the other witness 
_ threw, from the same height, a great stone upon his 
heart as he lay on his back and was stunned with the 
fall. If this dispatched him not, then all the people 
fell upon him with stones till he died. To this our Lord 
is supposed to allude, Matt. xxi. 44. 





STRIVING FOR WATER. 
‘“‘And the herdmen of Gerar did strive with Isaac's herdmen, saying: 
The water is ours."—Gan. xxvi. 20. 
Water is at all times very precious in the East, but 
especially in the dry season, as the tanks are then nearly 
exhausted, and what remains is scarcely fit for use. At 
that time recourse must be had to the wells, which are 
often made at the expense or labour of five, ten, or 
twenty people. Here, then, is the cause of contention, 
One man has numerous herds—sometimes eight or 
nine hundred cattle: he gets there first, and almost 
exhausts the well; the others come, and seeing what is 
done, begin the affray. But the most common cause of 
quarrel is when the owners of the well have to irrigate 
their lands from the same source. To prevent these 
contests, they have generally each an appointed time 
for watering their lands, or it may be, that those who 
get there first shall have the privilege ; but when there 
is so little integrity, it is no wonder there should be so 
much strife. 
SHADOW OF A ROCK. 

THE simplest customs which illustrate the Bible have 
an interest when seen in the home of the Bible which 
none but the traveller, perhaps, can fully appreciate. “I 
can hardly deseribe,” said a visitor to the East, “ the plea- 
sure which I felt when I first saw a company of men 
and boys reclining at noonday, ‘in the shadow of a 
rock. This happened when I was going from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho—a region so wild and desolate, that it 
might emphatically be called ‘a dreary land’ In many 
places the want of trees renders the shelter of a rock the 
only refuge which a person can find from the scorching 
heat, and even when trees are at hand the rock affords 
a better protection, because it excludes so much more 
effectually the rays of the sun. After this first instance 
I became quite familiar with the sight in question. I 
was often glad myself, when fatigued with hard riding 
and oppressed with heat, to dismount and rest for a 
while in the cooling shade of an overhanging rock. No 
ene who has travelled in the Orient can fail to bear 
witness to the value of such a refuge, or to recollect 
with pleasure how often he has availed himself of it; 
while the mind has turned with delight to the thought 
ef that glorious Being who has promised to be to his 
people ‘as an hiding place from the wind, and a covert 
from the tempest; as rivers of water in a dry place, as 
the shadow of a great rock in a weary land,’ Isa. xxxii. 2.” 








THE FRIENDLY ARAB, 

M. pe Paaés, a celebrated traveller, once found 
it necessary for his safety to put himself under the 
protection of a caravan of Bedouins. Travelling 
from Balsora to Aleppo, his escort had the misfortune 
to be attacked near the middle of the desert by a 
much superior force of Arabs; and after a spirited 
resistance, and ineffectual attempt at negotiation, 
they found themselves obliged to abandon the greater 
part of their bagzage and cattle, and to place their 
only hopes of safety in flight. 

Having used every stratagem to lull the foe into 
security, and to impede his progress, they prepared to 
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set out under the cover of the night ; and on a signal 
given by the leader, shot across the desert on their 
camels with the rapidity of lightning. 

The vigilant Arabs, however, soon discovered their 
design, and pursued them with alacrity. A general 
escape was impossible. In the confusion of the 
flight, they separated before the enemy could overtake 
them; and M. de Pagés and six more, accidentally 
finding themselves together, and trusting to the 
fleetness of their cattle, took a different direction 
from the remainder, the fate of whom was never 
known. 

They pushed on like men who, having lost every- 
thing but life, felt that doubly dear tothem. They 
varied their course, so as to elude their pursuers, by 
every means that ingenuity could devise; but before 
they were nearly out of danger, M. de Pagés, un- 
accustomed to such a painful mode of conveyance, 
and exhausted with fatigue, fell from his camel, which 
ran away with the scanty stock of provisions and 
necessaries he had saved. 

There was no time for delay or deliberation. A 
Bedouin, seeing his distress, instantly alighted, and 
took him up behind him: he supplied him with a 
share of such humble fare as he could command, and 
in his whole conduct to the unfortunate traveller 
displayed the most amiable sensibility and attachment, 
and unquestionably was the means of saving him 
from worse than instant death. 

At last they providentially reached a place beyond 
the immediate fear of their pursuers, and where they 
enjoyed a temporary repose from their fatigues. M. 
de Pagés, penetrated with gratitude to his benefactor, 
and reflecting on his inability to reward him as he 
deserved, was anxious, however, to show his. sense of 
the generosity he had experienced to the utmost of 
his power. 

From the general wreck he had saved only four 
piastres. ‘These he tendered to his friend in the most 
delicate manner possible, as a small acknowledgment 
for his kindness. The Bedouin could not conceive 
the meauing of his offer. The idea of doing good 
for a reward was too complex for his simple under- 
standing and upright heart to comprehend. Interest 
had no influence on his conduct. He appeared 
inseusible of any merit which demanded a recom- 
pense; or, perhaps, was offended at the seeming 
imputation which was thrown on the purity of his 
motives. 

He was repeatedly pressed to accept the trifle, but 
without effect. At last it was left on the skirts of 
his robes by a kind of gentle violence. In an 
instant, however, the Bedouin rose, and followed 
M. de Pagés to restore it; nor could any argument 
prevail on him to keep it, till he was assured that it 
was presented with no other view than as a memorial 
of a friend that loved and esteemed him. 

This was so honourable and congenial to the 
natural feelings of a Bedouin, that he resisted no 


longer. He had no objection to retain a pledge of 
| the traveller's friendship; but he scorned to be re- 
| warded for the exercise of benevolence and humanity. 








AN ANCIENT HYMN. 

THE tree that God’s own garden breeds,— 
Faith is that goodly tree ; 

he fruits it genders are the deeds 
Of Christian charity. 

God, may thy Church, that cultured field, 
Which thou hast fenced around, 

Such trees in rich profusion yield, 
With such good fruit abound ! 

For deeds, though fair, Thou wilt not own, 
Save of thy Spirit bred ; 

And faith, unfruitful and alone, 
By thee is counted dead. 








Bids to the Study of Scripture. 


“HE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 

By “an attribute” we denote some perfection or 
quality belonging to the nature of God, and thus “an 
attribute” is very different from a mere name, which 
does not necessarily nor often express any such 
quality, whilst “an attribute” always does, Thus the 
titles, “ Almighty,’ “ Everlasting,” “ Ever-living,” 
“ Merciful,” and so on, are all used to express qualities 
or perfections belonging to the Deity—the qualities of 
unlimited power, unbounded duration, perpetual life, 
fulness of mercy, and so on; and these qualities are 
called attributes. 

A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE TRINITY, 

REV. EDWARD BICKERSTETH. 
“THRouGH him we both have access by one Spirit 
unto the Father,” Eph. ii. 18. Jesus, our Lord, having 
reconciled us to God by the Cross, may I practically 
know what it is to have access unto him through Christ 
by the Spirit! I desire to know the great and glorious 
doctrine of the Trinity, not as a matter of theory or 
belief merely, but as a thing of experience and daily 
practice, Deliver me from a proud and presumptuous 
spirit, that would cavil at thy truth. Deliver me froma 
too curious and prying spirit, that would attempt to 
comprehend that which it has not pleased thee fully to 
reveal. Give me grace, in all simplicity of heart, to 
receive what thou hast declared, and, feeling my own 
ignorance and nothingness, to adore thee in thy incom- 
prehensible majesty and unsearchable glory. 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, I come to thee, 
as one that spared not thy beloved Son for us; and I 
beseech thee receive, provide for, and bless me. 

Blessed Redeemer, thou art the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life, my Mediator aud my Advocate ; my hope is in 
thy merits and thy intercession. 

Holy Spirit, the Comforter, who showest the Saviour 
to sinners, I look to thee to teach and guide, to purify, 
strengthen, and console me, Amen, 

FAITH AND WORKS. 
Faitn maketh the good tree, and unbelief the evil tree. 
As the tree, so is the fruit; as is a man, such are his 
works, For all things that are done in faith please God, 
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and are good works; and all that are done without faith, 
displease God, and are evil works. Whosoever believeth 
or thinketh to be saved by his works denieth that 
Christ is his Saviour, that Christ died for him, and that 
all things pertain to Christ. For how is he thy Saviour, 
if thou mightest save thyself by thy works? or where- 
fore should he die for thee, if any of thy works might 
have saved thee ? 


THE TRANSFIGURATION. 

BEHOLD here together the three greatest persons that 
ever were the ministers of Heaven: Moses, under God 
the institutor and promulgator of the law; Elias, the 
great reformer of it, when under its deepest degeneracy 
and corruption ; and the blessed Jesus, the Son of God, 
who came to take away what was weak and imperfect. 

The whole of this emblematic transaction appears to 
be intended to prove— 

Ist. The reality of the world of spirits, and the immor- 
tality of the soul. 

2nd. The resurrection of the body, and the doctrine of 
Suture rewards and punishments, See Matt. xvi. 27. 

8rd. The abolition of the Mosaic institutions, and the 
Sulfilment of the predictions of the prophets relative to 
the person, nature, sufferings, death, and resurrection 
of Christ, and the glory that should follow. 

4th. The establishment of the mild, light-bringing, and 
life-giving Gospel of the Son of God; and 

5th. That as the old Jewish covenant and media- 
tership had ended, Jesus was now to be considered as 
the sole Teacher, the only availing offering for sin, and 
the grand Mediator between God and man. 








Che Editor and bis Friends. 


EpiToRIAL CONVERSATIONS WITH M.C., 8S. B., JosEry, 
E. B., Constant ReapER, SupscriBeR (Limehouse), 
J.B. D., Marx, W. F. (Dudley), J. W., Cyrus, B. H., 
Discrpuus, ELizaA, AND OTHER FRIENDS, 


CHAPTER VII. 

F. “There be some standing here, which shall not 
taste of death, till they see the Son of man coming in his 
kingdom.” 

E. “Shall not taste of death” is a Hebrew phrase, 
equivalent to “shall not die;” and the announcement 
of “the Son of man coming in his kingdom” implies 
some extraordinary manifestations of Christ’s glory and 
power, which manifestations were preparatory to the 
establishment of his kingdom. This glory was mani- 
fested eight days after upon Mount Tabor, when the 
Saviour appeared arrayed in the celestial effulgence of 
the Shekinah—the bright light in which the Deity was 
wont, in olden times, to veil his innate splendour—for 
“the light of day is but the shadow of God;” and at 
this scene three of the disciples were present. The 
manifestation of power was seen in the Divine justice 
which overtook the Jews at the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, involving the ruin of the Temple and the overthrow 
of the Jews as a nation. This direful visitation took 
place about thirty-seven years after the prediction was 
uttered; and John, the beloved disciple, who probably 
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stood by our Lord when the words were uttered, did 
not “ taste of death” until many years after this out- 
pouring of the Divine displeasure. 

F. In what sense is the Gospel “the power of God” 
unto salvation ? 

E. In the Gospel the glory of the Divine perfections 
is brightly displayed, and, when cordially embraced, the 
belief is accompanied by a power that enables the re- 
cipient to overcome temptation, and to resist the secret 
devices and the open attacks of Satan. It is worthy of 
notice that when St. Paul is reasoning with the Romans, 
who delighted in power, he terms the Gospel “the 
power” of God; but when arguing with the Greeks, 
who highly appreciated wisdom, he describes the Gospel 
of Christ as “the wisdom” of God, leading to salvation. 

F. Is there not something apparently trifling in the 
prohibition given to Adam? and wherein is the great 
guilt ? 

E. What could be more reasonable than some test of 
obedience from the creature to the Creator? Allowing 
this test to be reasonable, what could be more suitable to 
a gardener, living in his garden, than a prohibition that 
had reference to the trees in the garden? Moreover, 
we may ask, which of the ten commandments that were 
afterwards promulgated could apply to our first parents ? 
Observe, also, it was not an act to be done, but simply 
something that was to be avoided; if was passive obe- 
dience—not active—that was required. 

The guilt incurred was a compound of infidelity, pride, 
ingratitude, presumption, selfishness, folly, and indif- 
ference to the power, the truth, and the honour of God; 
and as Adam was God’s vicegerent on earth, it was an 
act of disloyalty to his King: the alliance with Satan 
was treason against the Majesty of Heaven. We see 
not, therefore, with what justice the offence can be 
regarded as trifling. 

F. St. Paul says a man is justified by faith; but St. 
James asks, “Can faith save us?” 

EB. The Greek may be rendered, Can such faith save 
us ?—faith that is unattended by good works? Paul, 
in his Epistles, speaks of faith leading to good works; 
and St. James speaks of good works resulting from faith, 
and argues against that faith only which is unproductive 
of its proper results. 

F. “A Constant Reader” wishes for an answer to his 
question. 

E. As we hope we have a hundred thousand “con- 
stant readers”—and several of them honour us with 
their correspondence, and adopt the appellation—the 
term, though complimentary to us, is not sufficiently 
precise. We think our friend will find that his question 
has already been answered, in reply to another corre- 
spondent. 

-F. What is meant by original sin ? 

E. The best reply we can offer is to quote what is said 
upon this subject in the “ Westminster Confession of 
Faith :”— 

“1, Our first parents being seduced by the subtilty 
and temptation of Satan, sinned in eating the forbidden 
fruit. This their sin God was pleased, according to his 
wise and holy counsel, to permit, having purposed to 
order it to his own glory. 
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“9. By this sin they fell from their original righteous- 
ness and communion with God, and so became dead in 
sin, and wholly defiled in all the factilties and parts of 
soul and body. 

“3, They being the root of all mankind, the guilt of 
this sin was imputed, and thé same death in sin and 
corrupted nature conveyed, to all their posterity de- 
scending from them by ordinary generation. 

“4. From this original corruption, whereby we are 
utterly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to all 
good, and wholly inclined to all evil, do proceed all 
actual transgressions.” 

See also the ninth of the Thirty-nine Articles, 

F. In the 1st chapter of the Revelation to John, the 
Apostle says, “I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s 
day, and .... one like unto the Son of man.... 
said unto me, ... Write the things which thou hast 
seen, and the things which are, and the things which 
shall be hereafter.” Was John to write at that time, 
being the Lord’s day, or at some future time ? 

B. We answer this question in order that we may 
impress upon the mind of our correspondent the distinc- 
tion between an enlightened conscience and & serupulows 
conscience. The one is a blessing leading to wisdom ; 
the othtr is often an evil leading to the grossest absurdi- 
ties: and, moreover, these unwise acts tend to impart to 
real piety—which is the noblest exhibition of wisdom— 
the appearance of folly, and thus the disinclination to 
piety experienced by men of refined tastes, but of irreli- 
gious tendencies, is increased and strengthened. The 
assassin in foreign lands, who will despoil the traveller 
of his property, and sometimes of his life, would not, 
from a scrupulous consvienes, partake of an egg on a 
Friday. The Jews, whose transgression brought on 
them the destruction of their city, their temple, and 
their nation, would not, from a scrupulous conscience, 
catch an insect on their Sabbath, because it was “ Aunt- 
ing,” and would not cross a lawn, or tread upon the 
grass, because it was “ threshing ;” and when they put 
the servants of God to death, “ they verily thought they 
were doing God service.” 

This “scrupulosity” has a tendency to wound its 
possessor, by leading him to cavil, to object, to differ, 
and to sit in judgment upon the actions of others, A 
tender and enlightened conscietice is virttie in its prime; 
a scrupulous and superstitious conscience is not a 
virtue, 

A little reflection must convince our correspondétit 
that an injunction given by God to his servant could 
not tend to the violation of any command; and thére- 
fore to suppose that theré could be sin in a holy 
man writing upon holy subjects, by the command of the 
Most Holy God, denotes a “scrupulosity” which the 
Scriptures do not inculcate, nor experienced Christians 
commend, 

It is more than probable that the Evangelist did not, 
and could not, write at the time he saw the vision. 

F. As the “ Westminster Confession of Faith” is often 
referred to by divines, can you give me sotiie adcount of 
its orivin ? 

E. ‘The Westminster Assembly was a body of divities 
called by Parliament, in the reign of Charles I., for the 





purpose of séttling the government, liturgy, and doc- 
trine of the Church of England. The King entered 
his protest against this convocation, and, consequently, 
many of the Episcopalians refused to attend. The 
Assembly first met July 1, 1643, in Henry VIT.’s 
Chapel, at Westminster. It consisted of one hundred 
and twenty-one divines and thirty laymen, ten of these 
being peers, Six members attended from Scotland. 
They continued to assemble daily for a period of five 
years, six months, and twenty-twodays, They remained 
in debate from four to five hours each day ; and men of 
opposite views sat in this Assembly—Selden, Lightfoot, 
Philip Nye, Gillespie, &e, The Assembly was composed 
of Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Independents. 
These pious and learned men agreed generally in dov- 
trine, and the confession and ¢atechisms drawn up by 
them are still regarded as of great authority in the 
Scotch Church. The Assembly could not agree upon 
Church government, and it separated without effecting 
one of thé great objects for which it was convened. 
Richard Baxter, the eminent Nonconformist, while 
objecting to some of the proceedings, declared that the 
Christian world, since the days of the Apostles, had 
never a synod of more excellent divines than those 
that composed the Westminster Assembly. For ad- 
ditional information, we refer our correspondent to 
Lightfoot’s Works, Vol. 18, and Hetherington’s 
History. 

F, How are we to reconcile the intercession of 
the Saviour on our behalf with the Father’s love for 
us P 

E. “God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son ;” and the intercession of Christ, which is 
an essential part in the redemption of his people, was 
the result of that love of God the Father. Mercy could 
only be shown to fallen man by a mode that preserved 
all the attributes of Jehovah uninjured, and this to be 
effected demands many things which, at first sight, 
appear to be opposed to eavh othér. Therefore the plan 
by which these contendiiig Claims are harmonised is 
justly termed by Paul, not merely wisdom, but wisdom, 
so to speak, heaped upon wisdom, or, as it is expressed 
in scriptural latiguage, “the manifold wisdom of 
God.” 

¥. In 2 Samuel xviii. 8 we read, “The wood devoured 
more people that day than the sword.” What does this 
mean ? 

BH. The field of battle, according to Josephus, was a 
level spot, close to a wood; and, theréfore, when the 
mén of Absaloti’s army were routed, and fled to the 
wood for refiige, their enemies, who pursued them, were 
enabled to miake a greater slaughter of them; for the 
fugitives were so entrapped that they could not escape 
from the wood, as they itight have done in the oper 
plain; therefore the wood that diy led to the destritc- 
tion of more men than the number that had fallen in 
open battle. 

FF. * Whosoever shall fall on this stone shall be 
broken.” 

BH. As the subject is of interest to several of our 
correspondents, we refer them to an article in page 
28 upoti this subject. The information was col- 
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lected from the best authorities, and will tend to eluci- 
date various passages of Scripture, 

F. “ Whosoever killeth yon will think he doeth God 
service.” 

BE. Some maxims of the Rabbi regarding the cruel 
treatment of the disciples of Christ show how justly 
they are represented by our Lord. These men of unen- 
lightened consciences, but professing a scrupulous re- 
gard to the honour of God, were guilty of frightful 
atrocities, and thereby proclaim to us the need of 
Divine influence to rectify the errors of a perverted 
conscience, 

F. What is meant by “ things under the earth ?” 

E. The souls of those who are in the state of the 
dead, over whom Christ is Lord. 

F. When was baptism first instituted ? 

Bi, Baptism existed for many hundred years before it 
was adopted by our Lord as the medium of admission 
into the Christian Church, 

F. “Denying the Lord that dought them.” 
sense are we to understand these words? 

E. Salvation is both a purchase and a gift: it is a 
purehase as regards Christ; it is a gift as regards us. 
The redeemed are purchased by the blood of Christ, as 
the price paid to Justice for their deliveranée; but the 
benefit is received by all the believing disciples of Christ, 
without money and without price. 

BR. “Diseipulus” is good enough to favour us, in one 
letter, with seven queries on abstruse points. Replies 
upon these points would occupy the space demanded by 
other subjects; we are therefore constrained to omit 
them. 

F, “ Many be called, but few are chosen.” 

E. We have recently answered this question; but there 
is another view of the subject, that was propounded by 
a pious and learned theologian some thirty years ago. 
His view of the passage is to this effect: The word but 
is a Saxon word with a double origin, In the one case it 
means “be it out”—that is to say, “except;” and in 
the other case, it means “to boot”—that is, “be it 
added,” a something in addition, Therefore he would 
read the passage thus :—“ Many are called ”—here is an 
act of grace; “anda few are chosen to higher privileges” 
—here is an additional act of grace. And he considers 
this mode of interpreting the passage as tending to 
afford enlarged views of the mercy of God to the fallen 
sons of men. By this view of the subject, our Lord's 
words do not state a great fact, and then add something 
that diminishes from its greatness; but they state a 
great fact, and then add something that increases its 
greatness. 


In what 








“SUFFICIENT UNTO THE DAY IS THE EVIL 
THEREOF.” 
(Matr. vr. 84) 
STRENGTH is promised—strength is given, 
Where the heart by God is riven ; 
But foredate the day of woe, 
And alone thou bear’st the blow, 
One thing only claims thy care: 
Seek that first by faith and prayer ; 
And whate’er thou need’st below 
He thou trustest will bestow. 
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Pouths’ Department, 


THE COUNTRY PASTOR.—Puarr XI. 
THE VILLAGE SCHOOL—(continued). 
AT this period of the conversation, a slicht interrup- 
tion occurred, in consequence of some fidies passing 
into the committee room. The lady matron of the school 
very quickly returned, and renewed the discussion. 

“You were speaking of the number of children who 
died at an early period.” 

“Yes; I quoted from some statistical tables that had 
been prepared to afford information upon the subject; 
and I believe I may re-assert, without fear of refutation, 
that one-fourth of the children in this country die 
before they attain to three years of age. This is a very 
grave évil; and must arise from causes which are avoid- 
able. In one district the number of lives lost among 
these little creatures was greater than I could venture to 

» 

“ It is not to be wondered at, from the ignorance that 
prévails. I visited a cottage, some time ago, with one of 
the parishioners, and these were the remarks when we 
left :— 

© You know that poor woman ?’ 

“Yes, well; she is a kind mother, and very in- 
dustrious.’ 

**So T understand.’ 

“* And yet, with these good qualities, did you observe 
how cruelly she was treating her children and her 
husband ?’ 

**Tn what way ?’ 

“¢She was depriving one child of sight, she was doing 
her best to make another acripple, and she was doing all 
she could do to kill her husband; and yet, poor woman, 
she would be petrified at the thought of hurting any of 
them.’ 

** How do you bring these direful charges home to 
the mother ?’ 

“Tn this way. She had been what she calls cleaning 
up a bit, and making things tidy ; and how had she set 
about it ?—by soaking the floor with water; then she 
throws open the front and the back door for a draught, 
and one child is allowed to sit reading in that wet room, 
and in the current of cold air rushing through the house; 
this, if continued, would probably lead to blindness, as it 
has done in two cases in an adjoining cottage. The 
little boy was allowed to sit on the wet boards—the best 
plan that could be adopted to render the future man a 
cripple, from rheumatic pains, or an inmate of the 
hospital. Then, did you notice the heavy, ill-baked, 
indigestible dough which the woman flattered herself 
was a loaf? A man must have the powers of an ostrich 
to be able to eat such food and not suffer seriously in 
his health; and we must remember, “All that’s un- 
healthy paves the way for death.” Therefore, if we 
desire to do good to the poor, let us teach them to do 
good to themselves.’ ” 

* Assuredly, the merit of so doing justly belongs to 
those who reign and rule within these schools.” 

“ We claim no other merit than the desire to be useful 
to others, and therefore we take due care that no child 
brought within these walls shall be able, when ques- 
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tioned how she was brought up, to say, ‘I warn’t 
brought up at all, ma’am; I war dragged up.’ Our plan 
of instruction in this school resolves itself into a simple 
act of preference.” 

“In what way? Where is the preference ?” 

“Tn this: we prefer the whole of a good housemaid to 
the half of a bad governess.” 

“ Your preferential habits must fit these young people, 
in after life, to be good servants and useful wives ?” 

“TI presume it does; for we have not to seek for 
places, but employers come to us to seek for servants; 
and they generally keep them, but subject to a dis- 
advantage.” 

“ What is that, pray ?” 

“Clever mechanics and respectable tradesmen know 
how, as well as masters and mistresses, to. appreciate 
cleanliness, neatness, and usefulness, and the result is 
that, although the work may be more and the wages 
they may have to offer may be less, yet the boon held up 
to view is, ‘A home of my own;’ and this carries the 
day, and ought to carry it, for such women bring sun- 
shine into a man’s house.” 

“T quite agree with you; they do so.” 

* Yes, and they do more: ‘Men are for the most part 
what women make them.’ Supper not ready, a dirty, 
noisy liouse, no fire in the grate, little food, and plenty 
of misery, has transformed many a sober man into a 
drunkard; whereas a tippler has often been reformed by 
the charms of a clean hearth, a cheerful fire, a well- 
cooked little supper, and the influence of a neat, tidy 
wife. Depend upon it, a kettle smoking, a cat purring, 
a good fire, and a cosy chair exercise a wonderful in- 
fluence over a man wearied with the toils and discomforts 
of the day.” 

“T consider the advocates of temperance ought to 
nuinber the friends of this school among their best sup- 
porters.” 

“Our motto is—‘To prevent evil is better than to 
reform the offender.’ ” 

“What is your plan as regards religious instruc- 
tion P” 

Tt is like the other part—simple and practical. The 
children are taught, in as few words as possible, the plan 
of salvation—how to pray, to whom to pray, and for 
what to pray; and we make them promise, if they have 
the power, that they will establish morning and evening 
prayer in their own families, whether settled at home or 
abroad. We also teach some practical texts—such as, 
‘Tn all thy ways acknowledge God, and he will direct 
thy paths ;’ ‘The eyes of the Lord are in every place, 
beholding the evil and the good.” We urge, also, the 
importance of ejaculatory prayer—such as, for instance, 
the words of one of God’s servants: ‘ Hold thou me up, 
and I shall be safe;’ or this, ‘Unworthy as I.am, O 
God, for Jesus Christ’s sake, grant me this day the aid of 
the Holy Spirit ;’ and we advise them every day silently 
to make a surrender of themselves—their iives, their 
bodies, and their souls—into the protecting hand of God 
in Christ. This is about the sum and substance of our 
religious teaching.” 

“Happy would it be, in those schools where more is 
professed, if as much were learned !” 
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“T ought to say, in our desire to reduce all we teach 
to practice, we have a jury of scholars, and, when any 
offence is committed, they are called upon to show what 
law of God has been broken, either in the letter or the 
spirit, and then to state the kind of punishment they 
consider the transgression to deserve. The dread of this 
tribunal of their peers exercises a beneficial influence ; 
for its authority extends to slovenliness, meanness, de- 
ception, and selfishness; and that this tribunal may be 
kept in proper subjection, if the punishment which they 
allot, but have not the power to inflict, be unsuitable or 
disproportionate to the offence, they themselves suffer 
loss. 

“We do not teach much in the way of religious 
knowledge, but what we do teach we teach thoroughly ; 
for although a child may go wrong with religious in- 
struction, she is tenfold more likely to go wrong without 
it; and the authorities in this school are of opinion that 
education without religious instruction is little better 
than painted morality—it is destitute of vitality.” 

“Ts there any other point upon which you can give 
us information as respects this praiseworthy school ? ” 

“Yes. The poor have sometimes a notion—a very 
erroneous one—that they oblige us by sending their 
children. This false notion we rectify by never apply- 
ing for them, and refusing to receive them unless they 
produce from their neighbours a good report. This 
causes the parents to watch over the conduct of their 
children, lest they should be rejected when old enough 
for admission.” 

“T think,” said a lady who was present, “that I heard 
a girl say to her friend that she was taught proverbs, 
Pray, what did the child mean ?” 

“It was her way of expressing herself, like that of a 
poor girl who was asked the preliminary question— 

*** Who made you ?? 

“ And she answered— 

“¢ Please, ma’am, God made me this,’ holding her 
hands some six inches apart, ‘ and I growed the rest.’ 

“Tho proverbs, as she calls them, are of this kind :— 

* Learn to do what you are told to do; do it at the prope 
time, and do it in a proper manner.’ 

‘Study to be quiet, and mind your own business,’ 


“ And our rule of government is— 
‘The iron hand, and the velvet glove ;’ 


“Or what Dr. Chalmers called ‘the wholesome pressure 
system,’ and this, in the end, the children find to be the 
greatest kindness. 

“T assure you,” said the matron, smiling, “although 
the good people of this village are great Liberals in their 
political creed, they are ardent admirers of our Con- 
servative motto— 


* Passive obedience, and non-resistance,’ 


* You are not sparing in your allowance of play hours, 
T may take for granted ? ” 

“By no means sparing; and our girls have more 
amusement than the children in ordinary schools.” 

* How can that be? I presume weeks with you 
generally consist of seven days, as they do with your 
neighbours ?” 
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“We have no mre afd want ho more, fof we make 
time.” 

“ By what lucky process ? ” 

“ By never wasting it; and we do fot judge by hours, 
but by the work done.” 

“ Please to éxplain.” 

“ Suppose it were.a girl’s duty to scour a floor, or to 
iron some linen, or to repair her brother’s waistcoat, we 
know from practice how much time it ought to occupy, 
and we allow something beyond it; and if the work be 
done, and properly done, within the time, we do hot set 
the girl to fresh labours, but we set her free, to read or 
play as her inclination directs.” 

“ A very wise plan, and I imagine it must work well,” 

“Tt does so, and enables us to get rid of that pest in a 
school—‘ busy idleness,’ Work with us means work; 
and sometimes when an éxtra hour’s play is granted, if 
is with the undefstanding that not one can go until all 
| have finished their tasks. This induces them to assist 
one another, and leads them all to be quick, that they 
may not be censured by their schoolfellows, 

“ As you spoke of proverbs, I may say there is one 
which we treat very scurvily.” 
| “T take it for granted that is the one we saw over the 
| fireplace of the dining-room.” 
| “Ttis; therefore, instead of saying, ‘ Quick at work, 

quick at meals,’ we write up— 

* Quick at Work, slow at meéals.’” 

“Tf your version be the wiser version of the two, it is 
clear that proverbs are not always ‘the wit of one, but 
the wisdom of many.’” 

“Not in this case, certainly” 

Big led to this alteration in the use of the pro- 
verb ?” 

“ A remark made by an eminent physician, who attri- 
butes the dyspepsia and general derangement of the 
system which prevail among the labourers in some of 
the parishes round us, to the hasty mode in which the 
people devour their food.” 

“ Have they been warned of this evil? ” 

“Yes; again and again, But their answer is— 

“©'We believes, ma’am, it aint for our good; but you 
see, ma’am, we. can’t help it; we learnéd this bad way 
when we was boys, for the farmers used to say to we— 
“Now, lads, quick at work, quick at meals,”’ 

“Therefore, as we can do nothing for the present race 
of men and women, we try to preserye the parents of the 
next generation.” 

“TI think you act wisely; for you remember it was 
said by one of the sages some 2,000 years ago, that 
‘boys should learn what they ought to practise when 
they cease to be boys.’” 

At this moment our friends, who had been examining 
some of the plants in the garden, joined us in the com- 
mittee room, 

“Well,” said the vicar, “hayé you been giving hints, 
or gaining them ?” 

“Gaining them, certainly.” 

“Delighted to hear it, We are willing to tell any 
one who fancies we have in our system anything worth 
telling, A candle burns none the less clearly because 
two or three neighbours have taken a light from it, I 





say to Otte and all, ‘Strive to do good to others, and to 
gain good for yourselves. If you know no plan better 
than ours, use ours; if you do know a better, let us use 
yours?” 

After a moment’s private conversation, éne of the 
sénior Visitors, addressing himself to the lady matron, 
said 

“In the name of myself and of my friends, I beg to 
assure you that we cannot leave this building without 
expressing our thanks for your courtesy, and at the 
same time assuring you of our high appreciation of the 
wise and judicious remarks which it has been our good 
fortune this morning to listen to. If at any future 
period the influential persons of other villages should 
speak of the school in this parish, our advice will be to 
them—‘Go THOU AND DO LIKEWISE.” 








PERSEVERANCE CROWNED WITH SUCCESS. 
Ar the anniversary of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, in 1824, Dr. Morrison presented to Lord 
Teignmouth, the president, a Chinese version of the 
Scriptures, executed jointly by himself and the late 
Dr. Milne. The undertaking was “ justly considered 
to be an extraordinary monument. of Christian piety 
and perseverance.” At a dinner at Mr. Butter- 
worth’s that same day, the conversation turned on 
this interesting subject, when Mr. Butterworth gave 
the following information respecting this astonishing 
production. “It is now many years ago,” he 
observed, “ that in visiting the library of the British 
Musetim, I freqtiently saw a young man, who 
appeared to be deeply occupied in his studies. The 
book he was reading was in a language and character 
totally unknown to me. My curiosity was awakened, 
and apologising to him for the liberty I was taking, 
I ventured to ask what was the language that engaged 
80 much of his attention? 

‘‘ * The Chinese,’ he modestly replied. 

«* Do you understand the language? ’ I said. 

“*T am trying to understand it,’ he added; ‘ but 
it is attended with singular difficulty.’ 

“* What may be your object?’” continued Mr. 
Butterworth, “‘in studying a language so prover- 
bially difficult, and considered to be even unattainable 
by Européan talent and industry?’ 

“*T can scarcely define my motives,’ he remarked ; 
‘all that I know is, that my mind is powerfully 
wrought upon by some strong and indescribable 
impulse; and if the language be capable of being 
surmounted by human zeal and perseverance, I mean 
to make the experiment, What may be the final 
result, tiitte only can develop. I have as yet no 
detetiiinate object in contemplation, beyond the 
acquisition of the language itself.’ 

« Little did I think,” said Mr. Butterworth, in 
closing this interesting narrative, “that I then beheld 
the germ, a& it were, of that great undertaking, the 
completion of which we have witnessed this day ; 
that such small beginnings would lead to such mighty 
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results; and that I saw before me the honoured 
instrument, raised up by the providence of God, for 
enlightening so large a portion of the human race, 
aud bringing them under the dominion of the great 
truths of the Gospel.” 

Dr. Morrison lived to compile a complete Grammar 
and also a Dictionary of the Chinese language, and 
thus conferred an immense benefit on all called to 
minister in those distant lands, besides rendering 
great service to the men of commerce proceeding 
to China from our own country. 








Short Arrots. 


Pe 
SUBMISSION, 

LorD, I would, I do submit, 
Gladly yield my all to thee ; 
What thy wisdom sees most fit, 
Must be surely best for me. 


KEEP UP THE FIRES. 
Dip you ever notice the frost on the window-panes ? 
It is the congealed vapour of your once warm room ; 
and if you warm the room, the frost will disappear, and 
you can see out in the world again. Let your heart 
grow cold, and the frost of distrust and bitterness will 
gather around it, blinding the soul, and shutting out the 
light; but kindle up the fires of love, and the windows 
of the soul will become as clear as crystal, transmitting 
the light of heaven, and giving you glimpses of Paradise. 


LIFE WITHOUT LOVE. 
“Gop is love.” He loves his children, and all his 
works show this love. Mortal parents should likewise 


with men who seem to think that any indulgence in an 
affectionate feeling is a weakuess. They will return 
from a journey, and greet their families with a distant 
dignity, and move among their children with the cold 
and lofiy splendour of an iceberg surrounded by its 
broken fragments, There is hardly a more unnatural 
sight on earth than one of those families without a 
heart. A father had better extinguish a boy’s eyes, 
than take away his heart. Who that has experienced 
the joys of friendship, and values sympathy and affec- 
tions, would not rather lose all that is beautiful in Na- 
ture’s scenery, than be robbed of the hidden treasures 
of his heart ? Cherish, then, your heart’s best affections. 
Indulge in the warm and gushing emotions of filial, 
parental, and fraternal love. 


NOTHING IS LOST, 
THE drop that mingles with the flood—the sand 
dropped op the sea-shore—the word you have spoken, 
will not be lost, Each will have its influence and be 
felt, till time shall be no more. Have you ever thought 
of the effect that might be produced by a single word ? 
Drop it pleasantly among a group, and it will make a 
dozen happy, to return to their homes and produve the 
same effect, perhaps, upon a hundred. A bad word 
may arouse the indignation of a whole neighbourhood ; 
it may spread like wild-fire, 1o produce disastrous effects. 
As no word is lost, be carcful how you speak; speak 


show their love to their children ; yet we sometimes meet 





wisely, speak kindly. The influence you may exert by a 
life of kindness, by words dropped among the young 
and old, is incalculable. It will not cease when. your 
body lies in the grave, but will be felt, wider and still 
wider, as year after year passes away. Who, then, will 
not exert himself for the welfare of millions ? 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 

His Church is the court of holy love, filled with offices 
and appointments of charity and grace. Bringing into 
it piety, kindness, and zeal, he baptises them with the 
spirit of heaven, assigns them each appropriate duties, 
and commands them to find and fabricate their happiness 
out of the happiness of others. Here we are to look on 
the faults of others, only to pray for and assist in their 
improvement; and to contemplate their excellencies, 
only to admire and imitate. By a law of our nature, 
like seeks to associate with like; and in his Church he 
enables holiness to ally and reinforce with holiness; he 
essays to make the least portion of goodness feel that it 
is identified with all the goodness in the universe, The 
fluid that is about to crystallise does not more certainly 
assume the form of the crystal inserted into it, than 
believers modify and accelerate the formation of their 
character by associating in Christian fellowship; and 
all assimilate to Christ, their common type and centre ; 
according to his prayer, they become one in him, 








MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE CHANNINGS.” 
Bias 
CHAPTER LV. 

A LOSS FOR POMERANIAN KNOLL, 
PoMERANIAN Knot had scarcely recovered its equa- 
nimity after the shock of the departure of Herbert Dare 
for foreign parts, when it found itself about to be shorn 
of another inmate. The word “shock” is used to express 
the suddenness of the affair, rather than in its more en- 
larged and usual sense. Herbert, what with one thing 
and another, had brought a gcod deal of vexation upon 
the paternal home; Helstonleigh also had not been 
holding him in any extensive favour since the trial; and 
that home was not sorry that he should absent himself 
from it fora time. But it certainly did not bargain for 
his announcing his departure one night, and being off 
the next morning. Yet such was the course he pursued: 
and in that light his departure may be said to have been 
ashock, Mr. Dare had known of it longer; but he had 
not proclaimed it any more than Herbert had: it may 
be, that Herbert feared being stopped, did the intended 
journey get wind. 

A week or two after this, the Signora Varsini received 
a letter with a foreign post-mark on it. The fact was 
nothing extraordinary in itself: the signora did occasion- 
ally receive letters bearing foreign post-marks; but this 
one threw her into a state of commotion, the like of 
which had never been witnessed. Pushing the letter 
into the deepest pocket of her dress when it was delivered 
to her, she finished giving the music lesson to Minny, 
which she was occupied upon, and then retired to her 
room to peruse it. From this she emerged a short while 
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after, with a long face of consternation, uttering frantic 
ejaculations. Mrs, Dare was quite alarmed, . Whatever 
was the matter with mademoiselle ? 

Ah, what misére! what desolation! _ what tristes 
nouvelles! The letter was from her aunt in Paris, who 
was thrown upon her death-bed ; and she, mademoiselle, 
must hasten thither without delay. If she could not 
start by a train that day, she must go by the first one 
on the next. She was desolée to leave madame at a coup; 
her heart would break in bidding adieu to the young 
ladies; but necessity was stern. She m~* ‘ make her 
baggage forthwith, and would be obliged 1. madame for 
her salary. 

Mrs. Dare was taken—as the saying runs—in a heap. 
She had not cared to part with mademoiselle so soon, 
although the. retaining her entailed an additional ex- 
pense, which they could ill afford in their gradually 
increasing embarrassments and straitening means; but 
the chief point that puzzled her was the paying up of 
the salary. Between thirty and forty pounds were due. 
There appeared, however, to be no help for it, and she 
applied to Mr. Dare. 

“You may as well ask me for my head as for that sum 
to-day,” was that gentleman’s reply, thinking he was 
destined never to find peace on earth. “Tell her you 
will send it after her, if she must go.” 

Mrs. Dare shook her head. It would not be of 
the least use, she was sure. Mademoiselle was not one 
to be put off in that way, or to depart without her 
money. 

How Mr. Dare managed it he perhaps hardly knew 
himself; but he brought home the money at night, and 
the governess was paid in full, On the following morn- 
ing there was a ceremonious leave-taking, loud and 
suggestive on the part of mademoiselle. She saluted 
them all on both cheeks, including Mr. Dare, and 
promised to write every week, at least. A fly came to 
the door for her and her luggage, and George Dare 
mounted the box to escort her to the station. Made- 
moiselle politely invited him inside; but he had just 
lighted a cigar, and preferred to stop where he was. 

“T say, mademoiselle,” cried he, after she was seated 
in the railway carriage, “if you should happen to come 
across Herbert, I wish you’d tell him——” 

Mademoiselle interrupted with a burst of indignation, 
She come across Monsieur Herbert! What should 
bring her coming across him? Monsieur George must 
be fou to think it. Monsieur Herbert was not in Paris, 
was he? She had understood he was in Holland. 

“Oh, well, it’s all on the other side the Channel,” 
answered George, whose geographical notions of the 
Continent were not very definite. “Perhaps you won't 
see him though, mademoiselle ; so never mind.” 

Mademoiselle replied by telling him to take care of 
himself; for the whistle was sounding. George drew 
_back, and watched the train off: mademoiselle nodding 
her farewell to him from the window. 

And that was the last that Helstonleigh saw of Mrs. 
Dare’s Italian governess, the Signora Varsini. Helsion- 


leigh might not have been any the worse had it never | 


seen the first of her. Mrs. Dare, after her departure, 
suddenly remembered that mademoiselle had once told 





her she had not a single relative in the world. Who 
could this aunt be, to whom she was hastening ? 

And Henry Ashley? As the weeks and the months 
went on, Henry began to rouse himself from his prostra- 
tion; his apathy. William Halliburton made no secret 
of it to Henry, that it was suspected he was suffering 
from some inward grief, which he was concealing, and 
that, he had been questioned on the point by Mr. Ashley. 
“You know,” said William, “I shall have no resource 
but to ¢el/, unless you show yourself a sensible man, and 
come out of this nonsense,” 

It alarmed Henry: rather than have his secret feel- 
ings betrayed for the family benefit, he could have died. 
In a grumbling and discontented sort of mood, he got 
about again, and resumed his idle occupations (such as 
they were) as usual. One evening William enticed him 
out for a walk, held possession of his arm, and pounced 
into Robert East’s, before Henry well knew where he 
was, He sat down, apathetic and indifferent, after 
nodding carelessly to the respectful salutation of the 
men, “I must give just ten minutes to them, as I am 
here,” observed William. “You can go to sleep the 
while.” 

The ten minutes lengthened into twenty, and Henry’s 
attention was so far aroused that he came to the table 
in his impulsive way, and began talking on his own 
account. When William was ready to go, he was not; 
and he actually told the men that he would come round 
again, It was a great point gained. 

Small beginnings, it has been remarked, make great 
endings. The humble, confined way in which the class 
had begun at Robert East’s ; the vague ideas of William 
upon the subject; the doubting ones of East and 
Crouch were looked back upon with a smile. For the 
little venture had swollen itself into a great under- 
taking—an undertaking that was destined to effect a 
revolution throughout the whole of Honey Fair, and 
might probably extend to Helstonleigh itself. The 
drawback now was want of room; numbers were being 
kept away by it. Henry Ashley did go again; and, 
finding that books of the right kind ran short, he, the 
day after his second visit, wrote off an order for a whole 
cargo. 

Mr. Ashley was in a state of inward delight. Any- 
thing to rouse him! “ You think it will succeed, that 
movement, do you, Henry ?” he carelessly observed. 

“ Tt’s safe to succeed,” was the answer. “ William, 
with his palavering, has gained the ear of the fellows. 
I don’t believe there’s William Halliburton’s equal in 
the whole world!” he added, with enthusiasm, “ Fancy 
his sacrificing his time to such a thing, and for no 
benefit to himself! It will bear a rich crop of fruit, too, 
If I have the gift—I’'ll give you a long word for once— 
of ratiocination, this reform of William’s will be more 
extensive than we now foresee.” 

The chief thing in these evenings was to keep alive 
the interest of the men. Not to lead them to abstruse 
things, which they had a difficulty in understanding, 
and remained strange to at best; but rather to plunge 
them into the familiar home-topics—the philosophy, if 
you will, of every-day life. There is a right and a 
wrong way to do most things, and it often happens that 
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people, from ignoraneé, ptirsue the wrong. Of the 
plain, sanitary laws pertaining to the health of the 
body, Honey Fair was intensely ignioratit: of the 
ventilation of rooms, cleanliness, of the most simple 
rules by which the body can be kept in order, they 
knew no more than they did of the moon. When @ 
man was, fo use Honey Fair phraseology, “took bad,” 
he generally neglécted the symptoms altogether, thereby 
laying the foundation of worse illness, or else he went 
to a dostor, and ran himself into expense. A little ac- 
quaintance with ordinary complaints and ordinary anti- 
dotes would have remedied this. An acquaintance with 
sanitary laws would have prevented it. A very prevalent 
malady in Honéy Fair was “ bowel complaint,” and the 
specific chiefly resorted to for its cure was hot spiced beer, 
with as much gin in it as the nearest public-house would 
supply on credit. When children were down with 
measles or scirlatitia, the caréless of the land allowed 
the maladies to take their own course, and the sufferers 
to air themselves in the gutters, as usual. The cautiots 
ones smothered the patients in a hot room, keeping up 
& fire as large as the stock of coals would allow, and 
borrowing all the blankets from the contiguous houses 
on ¢ither side, to heap a-top of them. No wonder that 
the supply of little coffins was great to Honey Fair. 

All these things would be talked of and discussed, 
and a little plain enlightenment imparted to the men, as 
a guidance for the future. No one, who did not witnéss 
it, can imagine the delighted satisfaction with which 
these and similar practical topics were weleomed ; for 
they bore for them a personal interest—they concerned 
themselves, their families, and their homes. 

One évening, the way in which Honey Fair rather 
liked to spend its Sundays, was under discussion : 
namely, the men in smoking; the women slatternly 
and dirty ; the children fighting and quarrelling in the 
dirt outside. William Halliburton was asking them in 
a half earnest, half joking manner, what particular 
benefit they found in it, that it should not be remedied. 
Could they impart its pleasures to him? If so 

His voice suddenly faltered and stopped. Standing 
just inside the door of the room, a quiet spectator, and 
listener of the proceedings, was Thomas Ashley. The 
men followed the bent of William’s gaze, saw who was 
amongst them, and rose in respectful silence. 

Mr. Ashley came forward, signing to William to con- 
tinue. But William’s eloquence had died out, leaving 
only a heightened colour in its place. In the presence 
of Mr. Ashley, whom he so loved and respected, he had 
grown timid as a child. 

“To you know,” said Mr. Ashley, addressing the men, 
“it gives me greater pleasure to sée you here, than it 
would do were I to hear that you had all come into a 
fortune ? ” 

They smiled and shook their heads. 
didn’t come to the like o’ them.” 

“Never mind,” replied Mr. Ashley: “fortunes are 
not the best gifts in life.” 

He stayed talking with them some little time, quiet 
words of encouragement, and then withdrew, wishing 
them good luck. William accompanied him ; and as 
they passed through Honey Fair, the women ran to 
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theit doors to gaze after them. Mr. Ashley, slightly 
bent with his advancing years, leaned upon Williani’s 
arm, but his face was fresh as éver, atid his dark hair 
showed no signs of age. William, erett, noble; his 
height greater than Mr. Ashley’s, his forehead broader, 
his deep grey eyes strangely earnest and sincere; and a 
flitting smile playing on his lips. He was listening to 
Mr. Ashley’s satisfaction at what he had witnessed. 

“How long do you intend to sacrifice your evenings 
to them ? ” 

“It is no « ‘tificé, Mr. Ashley. I aim glad to do it. 
I consider it one of the best uses to which my evenings 
could be put. I intend to enlist Henry for good in the 
cause, if T can.” 

* You will be an ingenious persuader, if you do,” re- 
turned Mr. Ashley. “I would give half I am worth,” 
he abruptly added, “to see the boy take an interest in 
life.” 

“Tt will be sire to corte, sit. One of these days I 
shall surprise him into reading 4 good story to the met, 
Something to laugh at. It will be & begining.” 

“He is very much better,” observed Mr. Ashiley. 
“The listless apathy is going.” 

“Oh, yes. He is all but cuted.” 

“What was it, William ? ” 

William was taken by surprise. He did not answer, 
and Mr. Ashley repédted the question. 

“Tt is his secret, sir: not mine.” 

“You must confide it to me,” said Mr. Ashley, in his 
tone of quiet firmness. “You know me, William. 
When I promisé that neither it, nor the fact of its 
having been disclosed to mé, shall ever escape me, 
directly or indirectly, to afiy living person, you know 
that you may depend upon ie.” 

He paused. ‘William did not speak: he was debating 
with himself what he ought to do. 

William, it isa relief that I must have. 


Since my 
suspicions that there was a secret Were cotifirmed, I 
cannot tell you what improbable fancies and fears have 
not run riot in my brain. For prostration so excessive 
to havé overtaken him, one would almost think he had 
been guilty of murder, or some other unaccountable 


crime. You must relieve my mind: which, in spite of 
my uncontrollable fancies, I do not doubt the truth will 
do. It will make no difference to anyone; it will only 
be an additional bond between imyself and you; and 
you, thy almost son.” 

William’s duty rose before him, clear and distinct. 
But when he spoke, it was in a whisper. 

“ Ho loved Anna Lynn.” 

Mr. Ashley walked on without comment. William 
resumed. 

“Had that unhappy affair not taken place, Henry's 
intention was to make her his wife, provided you could 
have beén brought to consent. His whole days used to 
be spent, I believe, planning how he could best invent 
a chance of obtaining it.” 

“ And now ?” very shafply asked Mr. Ashley. 

“ Now the thing is at an end for ever. Henry’s good 
sense has come to his aid ; I suppose I may say his pride; 
his self-esteerh. Innocent of actual ill, as Antia was in 
the affair, there was sufficient reflection cast tipon hier to 
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prove to Henry that his hopeful visions could never be 
carried out. That was Henry’s secret, sir: and I 
almost feared the blow would have killed him. But he 
is overgetting it.” 

Mr. Ashley drew a deep breath. “ William, I thank 
you. You have relieved me froma nightmare: and you 
may forget having given me the confidence if you like, 
for it will never be abused. What are you going to do 
about space?” he continued, in a different tone. 

* About space, sir ?” 

“For those protégés of yours, at East’s, They seem 
to me to be tolerably confined for it, there.’’ 

“Yes, and that is not the worst,” said William. 
“Men are asking to join every day, and they cannot be 
taken in.” 

“T can’t think how you manage to get so many—and 
to keep them.” 

“T suppose the chief secret is that their interest 
enters into it. We contrive to keep that up. Most of 
them would not go back to the ‘Horned Ram’ for 
the world.” 

“ Well, where shall you stow them ?” 

“Tt is more than I can say, sir. We must manage it 
somehow.” 

“ Henry told me you were ambitious enough to aspire 
to the Mormon failure.” 

“IT was foolish enough,” replied William, with a laugh. 
“Seeing it was very much in the condition of the famed 
picture taken of the good Dr. Primrose and his family— 
useless—I went and offered a rent for it; only a trifling 
sum, it is true; but if our fires but kept it from damp, 
one would think the builder might have been glad to let 
it, thrown, as it is, upon his hands, I told him so.” 

* What did he say ?” 

“He stood out for thirty pounds. But that’s more 
than I—than we can afford.” 

“ And who was going to find the money? You?” 

William hesitated ; but did not see any way out of the 
dilemma. Well, sir, you know it is a sad pity for the 
good work “to be stopped, through so insignificant a 
trifle as want of room.” 

“T think it is,” replied Mr. Ashley. ‘“ You can hire 
it to-morrow, and move your forms, and tables, and 
books into it as soon as you like. I will find the rent.” 

The words took William by surprise. “Oh, Mr. 
Ashley! Do you really mean it?” 

“Really mean it? It is little enough compared with 
what you are doing. A few years, William, and your 
name may be great in Helstonleigh. You are working 
on for it.” 

William walked with Mr. Ashley as far as his home, 
and then turned back to lis own. He found sorrow 
there. Not having been home since dinner time, for he 
had taken tea at Mr. Ashley’s, he was unconscious of 
some tidings which had been brought by the afternoon’s 
post. Jane sat and grieved while she told them, Her 
brother Robert was dead. Very rarely indeed did she 
hear from the New World; Margaret appeared te be too 
full of cares and domestic bustle to write often. She 
might not have written now, but to tell of the death of 
Robert. 

“T have lost myself sometimes in a vision of seeing 
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Robert home again,” said Jane, with a sigh. “And now 
he is gone! ” 

“Tie was not married, was he?” asked William. 

“No. I fear he never got on very well. Never to be 
at lis case.” 

Gar came in noisily, and interrupted them. The death 
of an uncle whom he had never seen, and who liad lived 
thousands of miles away, did not appear to Gar to be a 
matter calling for any especial amount of grief. Gar 
was in high spirits on his own account; for Gar was 
going to Cambridge. Notin all the pomp and grandeur 
of an unlimited purse, however, but as a humble sizar. 

Gar, not seeing his way particularly clear, had been 
wise enough to pluck up the courage and apply for 
counsel to the head-master of the college school. He 
told him that he meant to go to college, and how he 
meant to go, and he asked Mr. Keating if he could help 
him to a situation, where he might be useful between 
terms. “A school where I might become a junior 
assistant,” suggested Gar. “Or any family who would 
take me to read with their sons. IfI only earned my 
food, is would be so much the less weight upon my 
mother,” added he, in the candid spirit peculiar to the 
family. 

“Have you forgotten that you ought to work, your- 
self, out of terms nearly as hardas in them?” asked Mr. 
Keating. 

“ Oh, no, sir; I have not forgotten it. I will take care 
to accomplish my own work as well. That should not 
suffer.” 

Mr. Keating looked at the cheerful, hopeful face, a 
sure index of the brave, hopeful spirit. He had taken 
unusual interest in the two Halliburtons, so clever and 
persevering. It had been impossible for him not to do 
so; for if Mr. Keating had a weakness, it was for a good 
classical scholar. 

“Tl see about it, Gar,” said he. “But you are over 
young to read with students. And I do not suppose any 
school would be willing to engage you, on account of 
the interruption the keeping your terms would cause. 
If nothing better turns up, you can remain in the 
college school-room here, and undertake one of the junior 
desks, I should give you nothing for it,’ added the 
master, “ except your meals. ‘Those you would be wel- 
come to take at my house with my private pupils, sleep- 
ing at your own home. And I think that, for you, it 
would be a better arrangement than any other, for it 
would leave you ample time for your own studies, and I 
could still superintend them.” 

Gar thought the arrangement would be first-rate. It 
would be the very thing. “ Not that I ever thought of 
it,” he ingenuously said. “I did not know the college 
school admitted assistants.” 

“ Neither does it,” replied the master. “ You would 
be ostensibly my private pupil. And if I choose to set a 
private pupil to keep the desks to their work, that is my 
affair.” 

Gar could only reiterate his thanks. 

“T am pleased to give you this little encouragement,” 
remarked Mr. Keating. “When I see boys hopefully 
plodding on in the teeth of difficulties, of brave heart, of 
sterling conduct, they deserve all the encouragement 
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that can be given to them. If you and your brothers 
only go on as you have hitherto gone on, you will stand 
aloft in after years, bright examples of what industry and 
perseverance can achieve.” 

So that altogether Gar was in spirits, and did not by 
any means put on superfitious mourning for a gentleman 
who had died in the back woods of Canada, although he 
was his mother’s brother. 

CHAPTER LVI. 
MISS ASHLEY’S OFFER. 
“Many,” said Mr. Ashley, “I have received an offer of 
marriage for you.” 

A somewliat abrupt announcement to make to a young 
lady, and Mr. Ashley spoke in the gravest tone. They 
were seated round the breakfast table, Mary by her 
mother’s side, who was pouring out the coffee. Mary 
looked surprised, rather amused; but that was the chief 
emotion discernible in her countenance. 

“It is fine to be you, Miss Mary!” strack in Henry, 
before anybody could speak. “Pray, sir, who is the 
venturer ? ” 

“He assures ine that his happiness is bound up in his 
offer’s being accepted,’ resumed Mr. Ashley. “TI fancy 
he felt inclined to assure me also that Mary’s was. Of 
course, all I can do is to lay the proposal before her.” 

“ What is it that you are talking of, Thomas?” inter- 
posed Mrs. Ashley, unable until then to find her tongue, 
and speaking with some acrimony. “I do not consider 
Mary old enough to be married. How can you think of 
saying such things before her ?” 

“Neither do I, mamma,” said Mary, with & laugh. “I 
like my home here too well to leave it.” 

“ And while you are talking sentiment, my curiosity 
is on the rack,” eried Henry. “I have inquired the 
name of the bridegroom, and I should like an answer.” 

“ Would be,” put in Mary. 

Mary, I am ashamed of you!” went on Henry. “I 
blush for your ill-manners. Nice credit she does to your 
bringing up, mamma! When young ladies of condition 
receive a celestial offer, they behave with due propriéty, 
hang their heads with a blush, and subdue their 
speech to a whisper. And hore’s Mary—tlook at her !— 
talking out loud and making merry over it. Once more, 
sir, who is the adventurous gentleman? Ts it good old 
General Wells, our gouty neighbour opposite, who is 
lifted in and out of his chariot for his daily airing? I 
have told Mary repeatedly that she was setting her cap 
at him.” 

“It is not so advantageous a proposal, in a financial 
point of view,” observed Mr. Ashley, maintaining his 
impassibility. “It proceeds from one of my dependants 
at the manufactory.” 

Mary had the sugar-basin in her hand at the moment, 
and a sudden tremor seemed to séize her. She set it 
down ; but so clumsily, that most of the top lumps fell 
off. Her face had turned toa glowing crimson. Mr, 
Ashley noticed it. . 

Mrs. Ashley only noticed the sugar. “Mary, how 
came you to do that? Very careless, my dear.” 

Mary set herself meekly to pick up the lamps, the 
flush of Grimson giving place to pallor, ‘She lifted her 
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handkerchief to her face and held it there, as if she had 
a cold, 

“he honour comes from Cyril Dare,” said Mr. 
Ashley. 

Cyril Dare ! ” 

Cyril Dare! ” 

In different tones of scorn, but each expressing it 
most fully, the repetition broke from Mrs. Ashley and 
Henry. Mary, on the contrary, recovered her equani- 
mity and her countenance. She laughed out, as if she 
were glad. 

“What did you say to him, papa?” 

*T gave him thy opinion only. That I thought he 
had mistaken my daughter if he entertained hopes that 
she would listen to his suit. The question rests with 
you, Mary.” 

“Oh, papa, what nonsense! rests with me! 
you know I would never have Cyril Dare.” 

A smile crossed Mr. Ashley’s face. He probably had 
known it. 

“Cyril Dare!” repeated Mary, as if unable to over- 
come her astonishment. “He niust have turned silly. 
I would not have Cyril Dare if he were worth his weight 
in gold.” 

* And he must be worth a great deal more than his 
weight in gold, Mary, before I would consent to your 
having him,” quietly rejoined Mr. Ashley. 

“Have him!” echoed Henry. “If I feared there 
was a danger of the daughter of all the Ashleys so de- 
grading herself, I should bribe cook to make an arsenic 
cake, and cut the young lady a portion myself, and stand 
by while she ate it.” 

“Don’t talk foolishly, 
Ashley. 

“Mamma, I must say I do not think that would be 
half so foolish as Cyril Dare was,” cried Mary, with 
spirit, 

Mrs. Ashley, relieved from any temporary fear of 
losing Mary, was going on with her breakfast in comfort, 
“Did Cyril say how he meant to provide for Mary, if he 
obtained her ?” asked she, with an amused look. 

“He did not touch upon ways and means,” replied 
Mr, Ashley. “I conclude that he intended I should 
have the honour of keeping them both,” 

Henry Ashley leaned back in his chair, and laughed. 
“Tf this is not the richest joke I haye heard a long 
while! Cyril Dare! the kinsman of Herbert the 
beautiful! Con-feund his im-pudence ! ” 

“Then you decline the honour of the alliance, 
Mary ?” said Mr. Ashley, ‘What am I to tell him?” 

* What you please, papa.. Tell him, if you like, that 
I would rather have a chimney-sweep. I would, if it 
came to a choice between the two. How very senseless 
of Cyril to think of such a thing !” 

‘0 tow very shrewd, I think, Mary—if he could only 
have got you,” was the reply of Mr. Ashley. 

* Tf!” saucily put in Mary, 

Henry bent over the table to his sister. “I tell you 
what, Mary. You go this morning and offer yourself 
to our gouty friend, the general. He will jump at. it, 
and we'll get the banns put up, We cannot, you know, 
be subjected to such shocks as these on your account: 


Why, 


Henry,” rebuked Mrs. 
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it is unreasonable to expect us to be. I assure you 
it will be the most effectual plan to set Cyril Dare, and 
those of his tribe, at rest. No thank you, ma’am,” 
turning to Mrs, Ashley, “no more coffee, This has 
been enough breakfast for me.” 

“ Who is this?” asked Mr. Ashley, as footsteps were 
heard on the gravel walk. 

Mrs. Ashley lifted her eyes. 
burton.” 

“William Halliburton!” echoed Henry: “Ah! if 
you could have put his heart and intellects into Cyril’s 
skin, now, it might have done.” 

He spoke with that freedom of speech which charac- 
terised him, and in which, from his infirmity, he had 
not been checked. No one made any remark in answer, 
and William entered. He had come to ask some busi- 
ness question of Mr. Ashley. 

1 will walk down with you,” said Mr. Ashley, “and 
see to it, then. Take a seat, William.” 

“Tt is getting late, sir.” 

“ Well, I suppose you can afford to be late for once,” 
replied Mr, Ashley. And Williant smiled as he sat 
down. 

“We have hada letter from Catnbridge, this morning. 
From Gar.” 

“ And Hiow does Mr. Gar get on? ” asked Heriry. 

“First rate. He takes a leaf out of Frank’s book; 
determined to see no difficulties, Frank’s letters are 
always cheering. I really believe he cares no more for 
being a servitor, than he would for wearing a hat at 
Christchurch, All his wish is to get on: he looks to 
the future.” 

“But he does his duty in the present,” quietly re- 
marked Mr. Ashley. 

William smiled. “Tt is the only way to insure the 
future, sit. Frank and Gar have been learning that all 
their lives.” 

Mr. Ashley, telling William not to get the fidgets, 
for he was not ready yet, withdrew to the next room 
with his wife. ‘They had some weighty doméstic matter 
to settle, touching a dinner party. Henry linked his 
arm within William’s and drew him to the window, 
throwing it open to the early spring sunshine, Mary 
remained at the breakfast-table. 

“What do you think Cyril Dare, the presuttiing, has 
had the constience to ask ? ” began he. 

“T know,” replied William. “I heard him say ‘he 
should ask it yesterday.” 

“You did!” uttered Henry. 
knock him down ?” 

© Knock him déewh! Was it ary business of mine? ” 

“You might have done it as my friend, I think, A 
slight correction of his impudence.” 

“T do. not see that it is your business, ¢ither,’ re- 
turned William. “It is Mr. Ashley’s.” 

“Oh, indeed! Perhaps you would like it carried 
out?” 

“T have no right to say it shall not be.” 

“Thank you!” chafed Henry. “Mary,” he called 
out to his #ister, “here’s Halliburton recommending 
that that business we know Of shall be carriéd out.” 

William only laughed. He was accustomed to 


“Tt is William Halli- 


“And you did not 
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Henry’s exaggerations. “It is what Cyril has been ex- 
pecting for years,” said he. 

Henry gazed at him. “What is? What are you 
talking of ? ” 

“The being taken into partnership by Mr. Ashley.” 

“Ts it that you are blundering over? Does he expect 
it? ” continued Henry, after a pause, 

“Cyril said yesterday the firm would soon be Ashley 
and Dare.” 

“Did he, indeed! He had better not count upon it 
so as to disturb his digestion. That’s presumption 
enough, goodness knows; but it is a flea-bite compared 
to the other. He has asked for Mary. It is true as 
that we are standing here.” 

William turned his questioning gaze on Henry. He 
did not understand. “ Asked for her for what? What 
to do P” 

“To be his wife.” 

“Oh!” The strange sound was not a burst of 
indignation, or @ groan of pain: it was a mixture of 
both. William thrust his head out of the window. 

“He actually asked the master for her yesterday!” 
went on Henry. “He said his heart, or liver; or some 
such part of him, was bound up in her: as she was 
bound up in him. Fancy, the honour of her becoming 
Mrs. Cyril!” 

William did not turn his head: nota glimpse of his 
face sould be caught. “ Will she have him?” he asked, 
at length. 

The quéstion uncommonly exasperated Henry. “ Yes, 
she will. There! Go and congratulate her. You ate 
a fool, William.” 

The sotind of his angry voice, not its words, pene- 
trated to Mary's ears. She carte forward. “ What is 
the matter, Henry ?” 

“So he is a fool,” was Henry’s answer. “He wants 
to know if you are going to marry Cyril Dare. I 
tell him yes. Nobody but an idiot would have asked 
it:” 

William turned, his face full of an emotion that 
Henry had never seen there: a streak of scarlet on his 
cheeks, his éarnést eyes strangely troubled. And Mary? 
—her face seemed to have borrowed the scarlet, as she 
stood there, her head and eye-lashes bent. 

Henry Ashley gazed, first at one, next af the other, 
and then turned and leaned from the window himself. 
In éontrition for having spoken so openly of bis sister’s 
affairs? Notatall. Whistling the bars of a renowned 
comic song of the day, called “ The steam arm.” 

Mr. Ashley put in his head. “I am ready, William.” 

William touched Mary’s hand in silence by way of 
adiéu; and halted as he passed Henry. “Shall you 
come round to the men to-night?” 

“WW6, E shati’t,” retorted Henry. “I am upset for the 
day.” 

He was half way down the path when he heard him- 
self called to by Henry, still leaning from the window. 
He went back to him. 

“She said she’d rather have a chimney sweep than 
Cyril Dare. Don’t go and mike a muff of yourself 

in.” 


Williim tified away without any answer. Mr. 
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Ashley, who had waited, put his arm within his, and 
they proceeded to the manufactory. 

“Have you heard this rumour respecting Herbert 
Dare, that has been wafted over from Germany within 
the last day or two?” inquired Mr, Ashley, as they 
walked along. 

“Yes, sir,” replied William, 

“T wonder if it is true ?” 

William did not answer. William’s private opinion 
was, that it was true. It had been tolerably well authen- 
ticated. A rumour that need not be very specifically 
enlarged upon here. Helstonleigh never came to the 
bottom of it: never knew for certain how much of it 
was true, and how much false, and we cannot expect to 
be better favoured than Helstonleigh, in the point of 
enlightenment. It was not a pleasant rumour, and the 
late governess’s name was unaccountably mixed up 
init. For one thing, it said that Herbert Dare, find- 
ing commercial pursuits not congenial to his taste, 
had given them up, and was roaming about Ger- 
many. It was a report that did not do credit to 
Herbert, or tend to reflect respectability on his family ; 
yet Mr. Ashley fully believed that to that report he 
owed the application of Cyril with regard to Mary, 
strange as it may appear, at the first glance, to say it. 
The application had astonished Mr, Ashley beyond 
everything. He could only come to the conclusion that 
Cyril must have entertained the hope for some time, 
but had been induced to disclose it prematurely. So 
prematurely—even allowing that other circumstances 
were fayvourable—that Mr. Ashley was tempted to laugh. 
A man without means, without a home, without any 
definite prospects, merely a workman, as may be said, in 
his manufactory, upon a very small salary; it was ridicu- 
lous in the extreme for him to offer marriage to Miss 
Ashley. Mr. Ashley, of upright conduct in the sight 
of day, was not one to wink at folly; any escapade like 
that now flying about Helstonleigh as attributable to 
Herbert, would not be an additional recommendation in 
Cyril’s favour. Had he hastened to speak before itshould 
reach Mr. Ashley’s ears? Mr. Ashley thought so, An 
hour after Cyril had spoken, he heard the scandal; and 
it flashed over his mind that to that he was indebted for 
the premature honour. Cyril would have liked to secure 
his consent before anything unpleasant transpired. 

As Mr. Ashley came in view of the manufactory, 
Cyril Dare observed him. Cyril was lounging in an 
indolent manner at the entrance doors, exchanging 
greetings with the various passers-by, He ought to 





‘have been inside at his business; but oughts went 


for little with Cyril. Since Samuel Lynn’s departure, 
Cyril had been living in clover; enjoying nearly as 
much idleness as he liked. William assumed no autho- 
rity over him, though full authority had been given to 
William over the manufactory in general; and Cyril, 
save when he just happened to be under Mr. Ashley’s 
eye, passed his time agreeably. Cyril stared as the 
master came in view, and then whisked in, his spirits 
going down a little. To see the master thus walking 
confidentially with William, seemed to argue unfayour- 
ably to his suit; though why it should seem so, Cyril 
did not know. Cyril’s staring was oovasioned by that 
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fact; he had never been promoted to the honour of thus 
walking familiarly with Mr. Ashley: in fact, for the 
master, a reserved and proud man, with all his good 
qualities, to link his arm within a dependant’s, astonished 
Cyril considerably. 

When they entered, Cyril was at work in his apron, 
standing at the counter in the master’s room, steady and 
assiduous, as though he had been there for the last half 
hour. The master came in, but William remained in 
Mr. Lynn’s room. 

Good morning, sir,” said Cyril. 

* Good morning,” replied the master. 

He sat down to his desk and opened a letter that was 
lying on it. Presently he looked up. 

« Cyril.” 

* Yes, sir.” 

* Step here.” 

Cyril approached the desk, feeling, what a lady might 
call, nervous, The decisive moment was come: should 
he be provided for, for life; enjoy a good position and 
the means of living as a gentleman? Or would his 
unlucky star prevail, and consign him to—he did not 
quite foresee to what? 

“T have spoken to Miss Ashley. She was excessively 
surprised at your application, and begs to decline it in 
the most unequivocal manner. Allow me to add a 
recommendation from myself, that you consign to 
oblivion the fact of your having made it.” 

Cyri! hesitated for a moment, and looked foolish. 
* Why ?” he asked. 

“ Why?” repeated Mr. Ashley. “I think you could 
answer that query for yourself, and save me the trouble. 
I.do not wish to go too closely into facts and causes, 
past and present, unless you desire it. One thing you 
must be palpably aware of, Cyril, that such a proposition 
from you to my daughter was entirely out of place. I 
should have rejected it point blank yesterday; in fact, 
in the surprise of the moment, I nearly spoke out more 
plainly than you would have liked, but that I thought 
it as well for you to have Miss Ashley’s opinion as well 
as my own.” 

“ Why am I rejected, sir?” continued Cyril. 

Mr. Ashley waved his hand with dignity. “Return 
to your employment, Cyril. It is quite sufficient for 
you to know that you are rejected, without my going 
into motives and reasons, They might not, I say, be 
palatable.” 

Cyril did not venture to press it further. He returned 
to the counter, and stood there, ostensibly going on with 
his work, and boiling over with rage. The master sat 
some little time longer and then left the room. Soon 
after, William came in. His eye caught the employment 
of Cyril. 

“Cyril,” cried he, hastily advancing to him, “you 
must not make up those gloves. I told you yesterday 
not to touch them.” 

A dangerous speech. Cyril was not unlike touchwood 
at that moment, liable to go off into a flame at the 
slightest contact. “You told me!” he burst forth. 
“Do you think I am going to do what you choose to 
tell me? Try it on for the future, that’s all. You 
tell me!” 
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“hey are the very best gloves, and must be sorted 
| with nicety,” returned William. “Don’t you know 
| that the sorting of the last parcel was found fault with 
in London? It vexed the master; and he desired me 
to do all the sorting myself, until Mr, Lynn should be 
at home.” 

“I choose to sort,” returned Cyril. 

“But you must not sort in the face of the master’s 
orders ; or, if you do, I must go over them again.” 

“[hat’s right; praise up yourself!” foamed Cyril, 
“Of course, you are an eflicient sorter, and I am a bad 
one.” 

“You might be as good a sorter as anybody, if you 
chose to give it proper time and attention. What a 
temper you are in this morning! What’s the matter?” 

“The matter is, that I have submitted to your rule 
long enough, but Pil do it no longer,” was the 
reply of Cyril, whose anger was gathering strength, 
and whose ill feeling towards William, down deep in 
his heart from long ago, had had envy added to it of 
late. 

William made no reply. He carefully swept the 
dozens that Cyril had made up, farther down the counter, 
that they might be in a stronger light. 

“What's that for?” cried Cyril. “How dare you 
meddle with my work? ‘They are done as well as you 
can do them, any day.” 

“ Now where’s the use of your going into this passion, 
Cyril? What’s it for? Do you suppose I go over 
your work again for pleasure, or to find fault? I do it 
because the master has ordered me to make up every 
dozen that goes out; and if you do it first of all, it is 
sheer waste of time. See here,” added William, holding 
two or three pairs towards him, “zhese will not do for 
firsts.” 

Angry Cyril! He was quite beside himself with 
passion. It was not this trifling matter in the daily 
business that would have excited him; but Mr, Ashley’s 
rejection, his words altogether, had turned Cyril’s blood 
into gall; and this was made the outlet. He dashed the 
gloves out of William’s hand to the farthest part of the 
room, and struck him a powerful blow on the chest. It 
caused William to stagger; he was unprepared for it; 
but whether he would have returned it must remain 
uncertain, Before there was time or opportunity, 
Cyril found himself whirled backwards by a hand as 
powerful, and a voice of stern authority was demanding 
the meaning of the scene. 

The hand, the voice, were those of the master, 

(To be continued.) 











RELIGION. 

In such a world as this, where we are every moment 
liable to so many unforeseen and unavoidable contin- 
gencies, a man without religion may be compared to a 
ship in a storm, without either rudder, anchor, or pilot. 
But then the religion which only deserves the name 
must come from above; it must be suited to the. state 
and wants of a sinner, it must be capable of comforting 
the heart, it must take away the sting and dread of 
death, and fix our confidence upon One who is always 
able to help us, 
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Hiterary Hotices, 


Thoughts on Personal Religion; being a Treatise on the 
Christian Life in its two chief elements, Devotion and 
Practice, By Epwarpd Meyrick Goutsury, D.D., 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, &. In Two Volumes, 
London: Rivingtons. 

WE propose on the present occasion to confine our re- 

marks to the first volume of Dr. Goulburn’s work, the 

subject of which is one of every-day importance to us all. 

The author says in his dedication, “ You will, I think, 

see that these three thoughts—the power of attaining, 

under God’s grace, a real, though gradual growth in 
sanctity; the possibility of making the homeliest acts of 
common life contribute to this growth; and the expe- 
diency of giving to such topics as these much more room 
than they generally occupy in Christian teaching—have 
been more or less present to my mind throughout my 
argument.” He also informs us that the substance of 
the work has been orally delivered in the form of ser- 
mons. It is important to bear these considerations in 
our mind in speaking of the book, because they will 
enable us better to realise the author’s aims, and to 
understand the form and style in which he has often 
written. And let us observe that the possibility of 
gradually growing in holiness, and of making the com- 
mon duties of life subservient thereto, are ideas of great 
practical value to all who are seeking, by God’s grace, to 
do his will on earth. Growth in grace is attainable by 
the Christian, and the means are to be found in all his 
daily experience. This is but saying that we believe the 
declaration of St. Paul, that “all things work together 
for good'to them that love God, to them who are the 
called according to his purpose.” He predestinated the 
believer “to be conformed to the image of his Son;” 
and “this is the will of God, even our sanctification.” 

Nay, “without holiness, no man shall see the Lord.” 

Therefore it is not an impossible precept that we receive 

—“Grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord 

and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

The first part of Dr. Goulburn’s book is headed, “ The 
Contemplative Life,” and comprises twelve chapters, on 
topics connected therewith. ‘The opening chapter is on 
the low standard of personal religion now prevalent, and 
the causes of it. The fact is deplored, and the causes of it 
are found to be, at least in part, in the want of thorough- 
ness in ministerial action and teaching. Not only do 
ministers have less direct influence over consciences, and 
less contact with them than is desirable; their preaching 
is not so instructive, thorough, and searching as is 
necessary. The next chapter is on the chief character- 
istic of personal religion, and we cannot do better than 
quote the sentences in which this is described :— 

One positive characteristic, then, of personal religion— 
perhaps its chief positive characteristic —is spiritual growth; 
the growth of the individual soul “ unto a perfect man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 
Personal religion involves growth in grace ; so that where 
there is growth, there is personal religion ; and where there 
is no growth, although there may be interest in religious 
subjects, and keenness about controversies, and a percep- 
| tion of the importance of Divine truth, and a warm defence 
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of orthodoxy, there personal religion is unknown. Now to 
say that personal religion is characterised by growth, is only 
another form of saying that the man who has itis spiritually 
alive. 

The object of the third chapter is to show that per- 
sonal religion is both active and contemplative, Without 
thought and reflection, meditation and prayer, @ man’s 
religion will not be worth much. It is a characteristic 
of the true Christian that he is a thoughtfyl and a 
serious man—a man given to prayer, and to the con- 
templation of Divine things. At the same time, however, 
he who would exemplify all the features of the life of God 
in the soul, and who would carry out the precepts of his 
Redeemer, must permit his renewed affections and 
thoughts to express themselves in active duties. The 
Gospel abounds in precepts to good works, to efforts of 
all kinds, not merely for our own improyement, but for 
the spiritual and temporal welfare of others, 

The subject of the fourth chapter need only be named: 
it is the magnificence of prayer, and the practical deduc- 
tions from that doctrine, The fifth chapter is on the 
twofold aspect of prayer, and the necessity of practising 
it in both aspects, The twofold aspect of prayer consists 
in this, that it is not only a means of supplying our 
wants, but also an act of devout homage to God. In it 
we seek from God what only he can give, and we render 
to him the homage, reverence, and glory due unto his 
name, But it is needful that we should pray aright, and 
therefore the sixth chapter is deyoted to a consideration 
of the secret of success in prayer, We must ask in faith, 
nothing wavering, but expecting God to hear and answer, 

Self-examination is the subject of the seventh chapter. 
To be rightly performed, this duty must not be the mere 
formal proposal to ourselves of a string of set questions, 
such as we find in some manuals of devotion, This 
would be, in part, to put ourselves towards ourselves in 
the place of the Romish priest at the confessional, and it 
would probably be followed by results not much better. 
When the Apostle says, “ Let a man examine himself,” 
he does not simply mean let him catechise himself, and 
respond to a set of formal questions, He means that we 
should test ourselves, by analysing our motives and 
springs of action, by comparing our heart and life with 
the standard of God’s Word. The idea is derived from 
the practice of testing precious metals, and this may 
suffice to suggest how earnest, and solemn, and thorough 
such a process ought to be. It is by the light of the 
Holy Scriptures alone that self-examination can be 
effectually performed. They teach us what it is our 
duty to be; and they show us where and how far we 
come short of that faith and loye, that meekness and 
patience, that zeal and purity, that abhorrence of sin, 
and that longing after holiness which are so needful 
to the child of God, 

Intercessory prayer is the subject of the eighth 
chapter—a delightful duty and privilege; one which 
brings our hearts into harmony with our fellow-men, 
quickens and hallows our sympathies, procures rich 
blessings for others, and reacts in blessings upon our 
own head. The topic of the next chapter is devotional 


reading—an excellent habit; one for which abundant | 
! gelical community who will not find very much that 


“helps are available, and which contributes in no ordinary 


| grace is apparent, 





degree to the promotion of spirituality of mind. Besides 
the daily perusal of the Scriptires, some of the best men 
who have ever lived have made it their care to devote a 
portion of every day to the reading of some godly book, 
for edification. Several suitable works for this purpose 
are mentioned by Dr. Goulburn, among which perhaps 
the most generally appropriate are “ Baxter’s Saint’s 
Rest,” * The Imitation of Christ,” by Thomas 4 Kempis, 
“Cecil's Remains,” and “Leighton on St. Peter.” 
Probably “Matthew Henry’s Commentary” supplies 
some of the best devotional reading extant. Books of 
this kind are so numerous that every one will be able to 
procure them. 

The tenth chapter is on frequenting the holy com- 
munion, This is the special privilege of those who truly 
believe in the Lord Jesus, and in whom the work of 
It is designed for edification, and not 
for conversion. It is, in a word, not for unrenewed 
sinners, who eat and drink to their own condemnation, 
but for the children of God. Rightly used, this ordi- 
nance is one of the richest means of grace, and should 
not be lightly rejected by the Christian. Nor is it less 
necessary to frequent the public services of the sanc- 
tuary, for praise and prayer, and the hearing of the Word. 
Public worship is a Christian duty, and necessary both 
for example and for edification. Here, however, as every- 
where, the state of the heart, the disposition with which 
we enter upon the exercise, is everything. Cold, dry, 
and formal attendance and repetition avail us not, and 
our aim and desire must be to worship God in spirit and 
in truth. 

Besides stated and regular times of prayer in public 
and in private, it were to be desired that the habit of 
ejaculatory prayer were more frequent. This is an 
aucient practice, and was held in high esteem by the 
saints in old time; but now it seems to be much less 
common. Dr. Goulburn has a chapter on what he terms 
“self-recollectedness, and ejaculatory prayer.’  Self- 
recollectedness we understand to be that state of mind in 
which we are prepared to turn all things to spiritual 
account—to find matter of prayer, praise, and heavenly 
wisdom in whatever transpires. With this the Christian 
has that “calm and heavenly frame” which used to be 
called spiritual-mindedness. There can be no doubt that 
to be thus “spiritually-minded is life and peace.” 

With this subject Dr. Goulburn concludes the first 
part of his edifying book on the contemplative life of 
the Christian; and it is easy to see that he has not 
omitted anything which may serve as a means to fan the 
flame, and to keep alive in the soul of the believer those 
holy emotions for which he must ever be longing. The 
rest of the volume is on the practical life of the Christian. 
There are five chapters on this subject. The first shows 
what holds us back; the second exhorts us to do all 
for God; the third, te maintain the consciousness of 
God’s presence in the works of our calling; the fourth, 
to fight wisely; and the fifth explains the nature of 
temptation. In all these chapters there is much of 
general interest. There are, as elsewhere, some para- 
graphs which peculiarly represent the views of the 
English Church, but there is no member of any evan- 
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speaks alike to his understanding and to his heart. The 
execution of the book is excellent, and its tone admirable. 
Everywhere jt seems to be repeating to us the words of 
the holy Apostle, “ What manuer of persons ought ye to 
be in all holy conversation and godliness!” Admonitory, 
instructive, encouraging, and consoling, its pages speak 
from the heart of one who has tasted and felt that the 
Lord is gracious, and whose “heart’s desire and prayer to 
God for Israel is that they might be saved.” He would 
have men Christians outwardly, letting their light shine 
before men, so that they may see their good works. But 
he never forgets that the kingdom of God is within us, 
and that unless our religion be in our heart, the external 
profession will not avail. We are glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of recommending a monitor and instructor so 
faithful, and yet so gentle—so wise, and yet so deeply 
earnest. Finally, we trust that, by the Divine blessing, 
many will find these thoughts on personal religion 
greatly conducive to their soul’s welfare, leading them to 
seek a more perfect conformity of heart and life to that 
blessed Saviour who redeemed us by his blood, and, 
moreover, graciously left us an example, that we should 
tread in his steps, 


Millicent Kendrick ; or, The Search after Happiness. By 

Emma JaNE Worsorsk. London: J.Cording. 1862. 
Tuts is a story in the form of an autobiography, the suc- 
cessive scenes of which are depicted in a familiar and 
truthful, and yet striking manner. There is an air of 
reality about it that is rather unusual, and it is difficult 
not to believe that it is, in the main, a record of personal 
experience. We may, indeed, readily imagine that 
many of the incidents recorded actually occurred, The 
authoress writes in an easy, graphic style, and it is 
apparent that she is personally acquainted with the 
power of that religion which she recommends, It is not 
our intention to attempt an outline of the narrative, but 
we feel quite sure that our readers will be deeply 
interested in it. It is written by a lady, and is peculiarly 
adapted for the profit of her own sex. 








Cemperance Department. 


A TRAFALGAR YETERAN, 
Caprain DumMBRECK, who was born at Edinburgh, 
in 1786, and who is honourably mentioned in the 
‘Naval Biographical Dictionary,” lately departed 
this life in Glasgow, where for many years he had 


been a resident. He was one of the remaining few 
tars who fought under Nelson, He was a trophy of 
the Temperance reformation, which not only made 
him sober, but, under God, made him religious ; and 
for this reason it is that we here notice the worthy 
and zealous veteran. 

Captain Dumbreck saw much tough service. With- 
out detailing his career, we may merely observe that, 
besides having been engaged at Trafalgar, he was at 
Corunna. He was present at the funeral of the 
gallant Sir John Moore, and was wounded in the 
face and on the left breast. He distinguished him- 





self under ‘“‘ Captain Colin Campbell,” and his daring 
and successful deeds were taken notice of by the Duke | 
of Wellington himself. 

The deceased, after his return home, had been 
bitten—and sorely, too—by the drinking system; 
and, in all human probability, but for the kindly and 
prompt hand of the friends of Temperance, would 
have gone to ruin, In 1843 he joined, in Glasgow, 
the Gorbals Total Abstinence Society, of which he 
remained a faithful member. Some time after he 
adopted the teetotal principle, his health gave way. 
Two medical men, and one or two not over-wise 
friends, advised him to commence to take intoxica- 
ting liquors moderately ; and another medical gentle- 
man, though not an abstainer, strongly urged him to 
abide by his teetotalism, and he, fortunately for him- 
self, did so till the day of his death. Captain Dum- 
breck felt deeply interested, and did not a little, in 
his own quiet, unostentatious way, in reclaiming poor 
drunkards. He also for many years took a special 
interest in the promotion of tectotalism amongst the 
young. No one was more regular in attending the 
temperance meetings throughout the city. 


AN AWFUL END. 

‘‘ NEVER,” says the Rev. Dr. Jabez Burns, ‘‘ shall I 
forget the end of one with whom I was well ac- 
quainted, a member of the church of which I was 
pastor at Perth. He wasa moderate drinker; and at 
the solicitation of a traveller with whom he did 
business, retired one evening toan hotel. For the first 
time in his life he became intoxicated, went home, and 
in the heat of passion, excited by liquor, inflicted on 
his wife injuries of which she died. In due time he 
was tried, the evidence was conclusive, and sentence 
of death was pronounced. Never shall the écene be 
effaced from my memory. I attended him in his cell, 
and was the last to leave him on the scaffold; and there, 
within sight of the church of which he had been forty 
years a member, was he hung like a dog!” 


A SOBER INDIAN VIEW OF THE TRUE NATIVITY OF 
ALCOHOL. 


Tue extent to which the poor Indian is snared by 
“the firewater” is inexpressibly more to the white 
man’s disgrace than his. It has proved the bane of 
missions, It hag annihilated whole tribes. It is an 
affecting, a truly harrowing fact, that languages not so 
long since living and spoken have perished before 
‘the firewater” of the white man, without leaving a 
single memorial behind them, and are consequently as 
completely buried in oblivion as if they had never 
been spoken on the face of the earth! 

When to this we add that ‘the firewater” isobtruded, 
not as a mere casual temptation, but as a systematic 
art of ensnarement, to cheat the red man out of his 
goods and land, every right-hearted man must feel his 
blood chill with horror and boil with indignation. 

The following incident, whimsical as it may appear, 
sufliciently shows the estimate formed of strong drink 
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by the poor Indian himself. We give it as narrated 
by the Rev. Mr. Jones, the Indian chief :— 

‘‘ A missionary at a town on the river Thames, in 
Upper Canada, had induced the Indians to give up 
drinking ‘ the firewater.’ On hearing that they had 
refrained from tasting it, the trader with whom they 
generally dealt became very angry. He went to 
them with a bottle in his pocket, and reasoned with 
them on their stupidity. He held up the bottle before 
them, poured out a glass of it, tried them one by one 
to taste it, and used all the arts he could command to 
get them to do so, but without success. ‘Well, then, 
said he, ‘ when the missionary’s back is about’—for the 
missionary was going to leave a short time after 
it—‘ when the missionary’s back is about, you'll be at 
your old trade again ;’ and, seeing no further reason- 
ing of any avail, with that he left. The missionary 
did leave, and soon after, this firewater-dealer got 
hold of four of these men, and, taking them to his 
own house, went through all his aris of entreaty to 
taste; but, no. ‘ Well,’ said he to himself, ‘ if I can’t 
get them to drink it before me, I'll go and place a keg 
in the track they have to go through the woods— 
they'll drink it privately among themselves, and I'll 
soon get a visit from them after they do so.’ He lost 
no time in carrying out his plan. The keg was placed 
in the path, and by-and-by the men set out through 
the woods, one after the other, for the footpaths 
there do not admit of going two abreast. They had 
not gone far when they came upon the keg, and the 
first who did so exclaimed, ‘Oh, my friends, the 
devil is here!’ The second who came up rejoined, 
‘Oh, yes, for me smell him!’ The third, shaking it 
with his foot, said, ‘Oh, yes, for me hear him too!’ 
The fourth, having more nerve than any of them, 
gave the keg a kick with his foot, and knocked it 
down the hill; and the four marched off, like brave 
warriors, after having vanquished their enemy.” 


“THE DEVIL’S BEANS.” 
“T nave heard of Rowland Hill,” says the Rev. 


J. P. Chown, of Bradford, in an admirable discourse 
on Bands of Hope, ‘ that he began his sermon one 
morning by saying, ‘ My friends, the other day I was 
going down the street, and I saw a drove of pigs fol- 
lowingaman. ‘This excited my curiosity so much that 
I determined to follow them. I did so, and, to my 
great surprise, I saw that they followed the man into 
a slaughter-house. I was anxious to know how this 
was brought about, and I said to the man, ‘‘ My friend, 
how did you manage to induce those pigs to follow you 
here?” ‘*Oh, did you notsee?” said the man; “I had 
a basket of beans under my arm, and I dropped a few 
as I came along, and so they followed me.” Yes,’ 
said the preacher, ‘and I thought, So it is; the devil 
has his basket of beans under his arm, and he drops 
them as he goes along, and what multitudes he induces 
to follow him to an everlasting slaughter-house!’ Yes, 
friends, and all your broad and crowded thorough- 
fares are strewn with these beans of the devil; you 








cannot mention one where they are not, but in some 
they are sown and scattered thickly as the very 
stones that pave the way, and for the young especially. 
Yes, it is thus that they are led to the house of revelry 
and sin, those houses over whose portals you might 
write the motto the poet saw in hell—‘Abandon hope, 
all ye that enter here: houses and places into which 
the young may enter comparatively pure, but never 
come out of them so; places which are like gilded 
sepulchres, the very antechambers of death, and 
the vestibule of hell. Blessings, I say, on the 
men, whoever they are, who are set upon sweeping 
these temptations out of the way of the young, 
and leading them in the paths of virtue; angels 
shall rejoice over the deed, and God shall reward 
them for it for evermore. And I know I need 
not remind you of the temptations and dangers 
to which the young are specially liable, and which 
render it so necessary that all should do whatever they 
may be able to counteract the power thus ever at work. 
I know something of this; but you know more. In- 
deed, we see it every day, and in every part of our 
land. Some of these young ones have no training at 
all but that of the school in which the thief, the hang- 
man, and the devil are the chief professors. Others 
of them, not so bad, have parents who have but little 
regard for morality, or at all events religion, them- 
selves, and who leave their children to follow the first 
tempter who may start up in theirpath. And then even 
for those who are the children of pious parents, whose 
heads are hallowed by a father’s prayers, and bedewed 
with the tears of a mother’s love, no sooner do they 
go out into the world than they aresurrounded by temp- 
tations almost more than we can expect youth to resist. 
Almost all that art and science can do is done to gild 
over and render the temptation attractive. Painting, 
music, and all that can appeal to a sensitive spirit, is 
laid under contribution to lure him on in the evil way. 
And one grief belonging to this is, that it is the best 
and noblest that are most likely to be led aside and 
ruined ; not the soulless, tasteless, spiritless boy, who 
goes through the routine of his daily life like a ma- 
chine; not the calculating, hoarding boy, who is 
beginning to enter upon that course in which, in all 
probability, he will sell his soul for gain. No; but 
that fine, bright-eyed, bright-browed boy, with his 
soul looking out of every glance of his features, his 
frank, generous, noble spirit beaming from his counte- 
nance ;—the boy of whom you say, * God bless him ; 

what a man he will make!’ the boy that above all 
others we would pray for, that he may be spared and 

blessed ;—that is the boy whom the serpent in the 
wine-cup shall sting, into whose heart he shall creep, 

whose noble spirit he shall poison and destroy. It is 
being done every hour we live ; the worst men this 

world has in it are best men thus spoiled. Oh! friends 
of youth, rest not till you have done all you can to 

save those around you from such a fate, and earth 

and heaven shall join to bless you fer it.” 
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CROMWELL.—II. 

RESUMING our glance at the character of Crom- 
well, we discover a letter, which shall be allowed 
to speak for itself. It is addressed :— 


To MY BELOVED covusIN, Mrs. St. Jonn, at Sir 
WILLIAM MASHAM, HIS HOUSE CALLED OTEs, IN 
Essex; PRESENT THESE. 

Ely, 18th October, 1638. 
Dear Cousin, ° 
I thankfully acknowledge your love in your kin 
remembrance of me upen this opportunity. Alas! you 
do too highly prize my lines and my company. I 
may be ashamed to own your expressions, considering 
how unprofitable I am, and the mean improvement of 
my talent. Yet to honour my God by declaring what 
he hath done for my soul, in this I am confident, and 
will be so. ‘Truly, then, this I find: That he giveth 
springs in a dry, barren wilderness, where no water is. 

I live, you know where—in Meshee, which, they say, 

signifies prolonging; in Kedar, which signifies blackness. 

Yet the Lord forsaketh me net. Though he do prolong, 

yet he will, I trust, bring me to his tabernacle—to his 

resting-place. My soul is with the congregation of the 
first-born, my body rests in hope; and if here I may 
honour my God, either doing or by suffering, I shall be 
most glad. Truly, no poor creature hath more cause 

to put himself forth in the cause of his God than I. I 

have had plentiful wages beforehand; and I am sure I 

shall never earn the least mite. The Lord accept me in 

his Son, and give me to walk in the light; and give us 
to walk in the light, as he is in the light! He it is 
that enlighteneth our blackness, our darkness. I dare 
not say, “He hideth his face from me.” He giveth me 
to see light in his light, One beam in a dark place 
hath exceeding much refreshment in it; blessed be his 
name for shining upon so dark a heart as mine! You 
know what my manner of life hath been. Oh! Ilived 
in and loved darkness, and hated light; I was a chief— 
the chief of sinners. This is true; I hated godliness, yet 

God had mercy on me. Oh, the riches of his mercy! 

Praise him for me; pray for me, that He who hath 

begun a good work would perfect it in the day of Christ. 

Salute all my friends in that family whereof you are yet 

amember. I am much bound unto them for their love. 

I bless the Lord for them; and that my son, by their 

procurement, is so well. Let him have your prayers, 

your counsel; let me have them. Salute your husband 
and sister from me. He is not a man of his word! He 
promised to write about Mr. Wrath, of Epping; but as 
yet I receive no letters. Put him in mind to do what 

with conveniency may be done for the poor cousin I did 

solicit him about, Once more, farewell. The Lord be 

with you: so prayeth 


Your truly loving cousin, 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 


The public document which introduces us to a 
period of approaching civil war, and which was 
signed by Cromwell, in common with the other 
members of both Houses, finds its appropriate 
position at this juncture ;— 
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I, A.B. do, in the presence of Almighty God, 
promise, vow, and protest to maintain and defend, as 
far as lawfully I may, with my life, power, and estate, 
the True, Reformed Protestant Religion, expressed in the 
doctrine of the Church of England, against all Popery and 
Popish Innovations, and according to the duty of my 
allegiance to his Majesty’s royal Person, Honour, and 
Estate: as also the Power and Privilege of Parliament, 
the Lawful Rights and Liberties of the subjects ; and 
every Person that maketh this Protestation in whatso- 
ever he shall do-in the lawful pursuance of the same. 
And to my power, as far as lawfully I may, I will 
oppose, and by good ways and means endeavour to 
bring to condign punishment, all such as shall, by force, 
practice, counsel, plots, conspiracies, or otherwise, do 
anything to the contrary in this present Protestation 
contained. 

And further, I shall, in all just and honourable ways, 
endeavour to preserve the union and peace betwixt the 
Three Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland; 
and neither for hope, fear, nor other respect, shall 
relinquish this Promise, Vow, and Protestation. 


This“ Protestation,” with its introductory “ Pre- 
amble,” were ordered by the House to be printed, 
and forwarded by the members to the respective 
cities and boroughs which they represented. The 
letter which accompanied the documents to Cam- 
bridge still stands on. the Corperation books of 
the place. It was addressed to the Town Council 
by Oliver, in his capacity as member, and being 
read to them on the 11th of May, was forthwith 
accepted and signed by one and all upon the spot. 
It is as follows :— 


To tHE RigHt WoRrSHIPFUL THE MAyoR AND 
ALDERMEN OF CAMBRIDGE, WITH THE REST OF 
THAT Bopy: PRESENT THESE. 


London, 8th May, 1641. 

GENTLEMEN, 

We heartily salute you; and herewith, according 
to the directions of the House of Commons in this 
present Parliament assembled, send unto you a Protes- 
tation, the contents whereof will best appear in the 
thing itself. The Preamble therewith printed doth 
declare the weighty reasons inducing them, in their own 
persons, to begin making it. 

We shall only let you know that, with alacrity and 
willingness, the members of that body entered thereinto. 
It was in them a right honourable and necessary act, 
not unworthy your imitation. You shall hereby, as 
the body represented, avow the practice of the repre- 
sentative. The conformity is in itself praiseworthy, 
and will be by them approved. The result may, through 
the Almighty’s blessing, become stability and security to 
| the whole kingdom, Combination carries strength with 
| it. It’s dreadful to adversaries; especially when it’s in 
| order to the duty we owe to God, to the loyalty we owe 
|to our King and Sovereign, and to the affection due 
| to our country and liberties—the main ends of this 
| Protestation now herewith sent you. We say no more, 
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but commit you to the protection of Him who is able to 
save you; desiring your prayers for the good success of 
our present affairs and endeavours, which indeed are 
not ours, but the Lord’s and yours, whom we desire to 
serve with integrity ; and, bidding you heartily farewell, 


rest, j 
Your loving friends to be commanded, 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
Joun Lowry. 


With a vigilant eye respecting all that relates 
to the integrity of Cromwell, we append a few 
words of his, addressed to his fellow-countrymen, 
at length, in arms against their king: “Soldiers,” 
said Oliver to his company, “I will not deceive 
you, nor make you believe, as my commission 
has it, that you are going to fight. for the King 
and Parliament. If the king were in front of 
me, I would as soon shoot him as another ; if 
your conscience will not allow you to do as much, 
go and serve elsewhere.” 

The testimony on which these pungent words 
of Cromwell are received is that of Clarendon ; 
it must, therefore, be left to the reader’s judgment 
to decide to what extent they have been ex- 
aggerated, if they have at all. The following 
letter, however, speaks for itself, and leaves no 
room for speculation as to how much of it may 
be the genuine utterance of the writer. It is 
addressed_as under :— 

To MY ASSURED FRIEND, Ropert BARNARD, EsQuireE: 
PRESENT THESE. 
Huntingdon, 28rd January, 1642. 

Mr. BARNARD, 

It’s most true my lieutenant, with some other 
soldiers of my troop, were at your house. I dealt so 
freely as to inquire after you. The reason was, I had 
heard you reported active against the proceedings of 
Parliament, and for those that disturb the peace of. this 
country (country is equivalent to county) and the 
kingdom—with those of this country who have had 
meetings not a few, to intents and purposes too—too full 
of suspect (for which read “ cause for suspicion’’), 

It’s true, sir, I know you have been wary in your 
carriages: be not too confident thereof. Subtlety may 
deceive you; integrity never will, With my heart I 
shall desire that your judgment may alter, and your 
practice, I come only to hinder men from increasing 
the renv- -from doing hurt; but not to hurt any man: 

nor shall 1 you; I hope you will give me no cause, If 
you do, I must be pardoned what my relation to the 
public calls for. 

If your good parts be disposed that way, know me for 

Your servant, 
OLIVER CROMWELL, 

Be assured fair words from me shall neither deceive 

you of your houses nor of your liberty. 


must not be omitted. “Subtlety may deceive 
him; integrity never will.” 
To MY VERY LOVING FRIEND, Ropert BarNArp, 
EsQuinE: PRESENT THESE. 
Huntiogdon,; 17th April, 1643. 
Sir, 

I have received two letters, one from my Lord 
of Manchester, the other from yourself—much to the 
same effect: I hope, therefore, one answer will serve 
them both. 

Which is in short this: That we snow you are 
disaffected to the Parliament; and truly. if the lords, 
or any friends, may take you off from a reasonable con- 
tribution, for my part I should be glad to be commanded 
to any other employment. Sir, you may, if you. will, 
“come freely into the country about your occasions.” 
For my part, I have protected you in your absence, and 
shall do so to you.. This isall; but that [ am ready to 
serve you, and rest, 

Your loving friend, 
OLIVER CROMWELL, 

We shall probably hear more of Cromwell 

by-and-by. 








THE HONEST MORAVIAN. 

In one of the wars in Germany, a captain of eavalry 
was ordered out on a foraging party, He put him- 
self at the head of his troop, and marched to the 
quarter assigned him. It was a solitary valley, in 
which hardly anything but woods could be seen. » In 
the midst of it stood a little cottage. On perceiving 
it, he went up and knocked at the door. An ancient 
Hernhutter (which denotes a Moravian), with a beard 
silvered with age, came out. ‘ Father,” said the 
officer, “‘ show nié a field, where I ¢an set my troops 
a foraging.” “ Presently,” replied the Hernhutter. 
The good old man walked before, and conducted them 
out of the valley. After a quarter of an hour's 
march they found a fine field of barley. “ This is 
the very thing we want,” said the captain. ‘“ Have 
patience for a few minutes,” replied the guide ; “ you 
shall be satisfied,” They went .on, and at the 
distance of about a quarter of a league farther they 
arrived at another field of barley, ‘The troop imme- 
diately dismounted, cut down the grain, trussed it 
up, and re-mounted, The oflicer then said to his 
conductor, ‘‘ Father, you have given to yourself and 
us unnecessary trouble; the first field was much 
better than this.” “ Very true, sir,” replied the 
good old man, “ but it was not mine.” 








TIME. . 
Time wears slippers of list, and his tread is noiseless. 
The days come softly dawning, one after another; they 
in at the windows; their fresh morning air is 
grateful to the lips that pant for it; their music is sweet 
to the ears that listen te it; until, before we know it, a 
whole life of days has passed—'Time is ended, and Eter- 





A second brief epistls to this same Barnard 


| nity has taken us for its own, 
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OMNIPRESENT, 

Tis title expresses the doctrine that God is évery- 
where present; present in évery place at the same 
time and at all times; that there is tio place where 
God is not, and ho time when God is absent from 
that place; all which shows us the nature of God, 
that he i8 & pure spirit, since it is only as a spirit that 
he can be evérywhere at ofice, and so everywhere as 
to adinit of the presencé of other boilits at the saine 
time. And this again is an encouraging doctrine 
| to every sincere believer, to every right-minded 
| Christian, for he has in this ai assurance of per- 
| petual aid. God being ever present with him, he can 
never lack his support ; and if there is no place where 
{ God is not, wherever we may be called te go we 
; shall still find our God at hand. His presence may 
| be obscured for a season by tlie clouds of sin and 
unbelief, but he can never be removed from his 
people, nor his people from him. 

The doctrine is assertedin Ps. exxxix. 7—16, Prov. 
| xv. 3, Eph. i. 23, Matt. xviii. 20, 1°‘Tim. ii. 8. 
It is explained and illustrated in Jonah i., Jer. 
' xxiii, 23, 94, Ps. xlvi. 1, Acts x. 22. 
|  Itis appliedin Ps. xvi. 8, Isa. xli. 10, xliii. 1, 2, 
| Ps. xxiii, 4, Ezra viii. 21—23. 








THE PERSIAN MARTYRS OF THE FOURTH 
CENTURY. 

In the year succeeding the events already recorded (see 
vol. ii., p. 482), and ofi the day before that upon which 
the resurrection of Christ is commemorated, the per- 
secution broke out afresh. Just when the Church 
| was preparing for the great festival of Easter day, a 
' most cruel edict was’ sent by Sapor through all the 
| countty of the Persians. ‘This decree condemned to 
| death all who confessed themselves Christians, and it 
| is said that an almost countless number were actually 
put to death by the sword; for the magians- care- 
fully hunted out all who had secreted théthselves both 
in the towns and in the villages, and such was the 
enthusiasm of some, that of their own aécord; and 
urged by no one, they made themselves known, lest 
they should so mitich as seeth by theif silence to be 
denying Christ. Amid the general massacre of those 
who believed in thé Lord Jesus, a considerable num- 
ber were put to death among the persons employed 
about the palace. Especial mention is made of one 
Azades, a Gunuch, who was held in very high estima- 
tion by the king, and had received many favours 
from him. Nevertheless, he was not spared; but 
| when King Sapor heard of his death, the circumstance 
| greatly affected his mind; so much so, indeed, that he 
| modified his deeree, and now ordered that not all the 
| Christians should’ suffer death, but only those who 
were their leadérs and téachers. 

It happetied about the same time that the Queen of 
Persia fell sick. Heréupon, the sister of Simeon thé 
bishop, ‘Tarbula by tame, was apprehended, along 





with a female servant of Hers, and her sister. Tar- 
bila was avery godly maiden, wholly devoted to 
réligion, as also was her servant and her sister, who 
was a widow, and had refused to marty again, that 
she might have hothing to divert her from the service 
of Christ. Now the reason why thesé women were 
arrested’ was this: ’sotié of the Jews, who were 
bitter enemies of the Gospel, itivented a false accusa- 
tioty against theth, saying, that to revenge themselves 
for thé death of Siiticon, they had plotted the death 
of the queen by mieans of poison. Like tdny persons 
when they are sick, who are ready to lend an ear to 
idle reports, thé queen listened to the fictions of 
the Jews, and believed tlem to be true. She was 
thé more willing to place confidence in what they 
said, because she had been led to adopt many of their 
opinions, had conformed to their practices, and ima- 
gined them tospeak the truth, and to be her friends. It 
was not long before Tarbula and her companiotis re- 
ceived the sentence of death. They were handed over 
to the magians, by whom they were sawn asunder aiid 
then fastened to stakes. Such was the miserable 
superstition of the people, that they carried the queen 
between the severed bodies, as a sovereign remedy for 
illness. As for Tarbula, before she was brought out 
to punishment, she was annoyed and tempted by her 
persecutors, who promised her, as the price of her 
apostacy, liberty both for herself and her friends. 
She scorned to purchase life at such a price, and, re- 
fusing to hearken to their proposals, rebuked them 
sternly for their hypocrisy atid sin. On her way to 
éxtcution, she was enabled to preserve her serevity, 
so that hér very countenance bore witness to the power 
of that grace by which she was sustained. 

As we lave said, Sapor, by his second edict, gave 
orders that the leaders and teachers of the Christians 
alone should be taken, and the others left. The 
thagiatis and’ their masters overran all Persia, and 
inflicted the severest punishmietits upon bishops and 
ministers; and this cruelty was éspecially exercised 
in the province of Adiabene, which, of all the Persian 
provinces, was the one in which the Christians 
were most numerous; indeed, it was almost wholly 
Christian. 

Daring this storm of persecution, the magians 
seized Acepsiinas, a bishop, and many of the clergy 
who were under him; but having considered that 
the capture of the bishop was in itself a great prize, 
they released the othets when they had confiscated 
their goods. Among those who were thtis dismissed 
was 4 presbyter, named Jacob, who desired’ to follow 
the fortunes of Acepsimas. He therefore asked and 


Obtained leave from the magians to be shut up in the “| 


same prison with his bishop. Acepsimas was a man 
advanced in years; so Jacob ministered to him, did 
his utmost to lighten his calamities, and sought to 
heal the stripes which the scdtirge had inflicted upon 
him; for very shortly after he had been arrested the 
magians cruelly beat him with many lashes, vainly 
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hoping to persuade him to worship the sun. When 
he would not consent, he was loaded with chains, and 
cast into the dungeon. In the same place of confine- | 
ment, and for the same cause, they also held two 
presbyters, named Ethilas and Jacob, and two 
deacons, named Azadanes and Abdiesus, who were 
thrown into prison after being cruelly scourged by 
the magians. When some time had elapsed, the chief 
of these magians communicated the facts of the case 
to the king, in order to ascertain what should be done 
with the prisoners. Sapor gave him authority to put 
them to the torture according to his discretion, if 
they still refused to worship the sun. He was not 
long in returning to the prison with a message to this 
effect ; as faithful servants of the Lord Jesus, they 
unanimously refused to comply with the demand 
which was made of them, They said they could 
never prove traitors to Christ, and could never offer 
worship to the sun as a god. Hereupon the magians 
had them put to the torture, and this was done with 
such extreme violence, that Acepsimas expired under 
it, continuing bravely constant to the last in the con- 
fession of his faith in Christ. Some Armenians, who 
happened at that time to bein Persia as hostages, 
succeeded in secretly carrying away the body of 
Acepsimas, which they buried. 

As for the others, although they were scourged in 
the same terrible manner, contrary to all expectation, 
they survived ; and, when they continued steadfast in 
the faith, they were sent back to their prison. One 
of them, Ethilas, was so stretched upon the post or 
rack when he was scourged, that his arms were dis- 
located, and his hands hung down as helpless as those 
of a dead man, so that he even had to be fed. 

One of the martyrs who suffered in this persecu- 
tion was named Millis, who had at one time been a 
soldier in the Persian army, but afterwards he 
abandoned the military life, and entered upon a truly 
apostolical career. It is said that he was eventually 
appointed a bishop, and that he was frequently 
exposed to suffer violence while he continued to dis- 
charge the duties of his office. When he found 
that his efforts to persuade the people of the city 
were unsuccessful, he denounced a woe upon them 
for their rejection of the Gospel, and departed from 
them. History says that some time afterwards the 
rulers of the city greatly offended the king by their 
misdeeds, and that he sent against them an army with 
three hundred elephants, and overthrew the place, 
making it like a field which the plough has passed 
over. Millis took with him nothing but a bag which 
contained “‘ the holy book of the four Gospels,” and 
went to Jerusalem. Afterwards he went into Egypt 
to see the monks who lived there and were already 
famous. His subsequent life, and labours, and death, 
are recorded at length by the Syrian writers. 

Sozomen says it would be impossible to narrate all 
the atrocities which were perpetrated in the Persian 
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persecutions, The names of many who suflered are 
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preserved, but the names of many more are unknown. 
The number of those who were known. to have 
witnessed a good confession is put down at sixteen 
thousand men and women. The news of this whole- 
sale destruction and barbarity was published to the 
world, and the calamities of the Church in Persia were 
made known to the Roman emperor Constantine. He 
was greatly distressed at the intelligence, and resolved 
to avail himself of the presence of some Persian ambas- 
sadors to ameliorate the condition of these sufferers. 
He therefore wrotea letter, expressing his earnest desire 
that Sapor would restrain himself from the continu- 
ance of so much violence. ‘The letter is preserved, in 
substance at least, and does credit to its writer. The 
effect of it was to persuade the Persian monarch, and 
to procure some relaxation of suffering for his perse- 
cuted Christian subjects. 

These persecutions are recorded by various ancient 
historians besides Sozomen, and we may quote 
the brief summary of them given by the modern 
writer Mosheim. He says:—‘t Beyond the limits of 
the Roman empire, Sapor II., surnamed Longevus, 
the king of Persia, waged three bloody wars against 
the Christians in his dominions. The first was in the 
eighteenth year of his reign, a.p. 317; the second 
was in the thirtieth year; and the third, which was 
the most cruel, and destroyed an immense number of 
Christians, commenced in the next year, A.D. 330, 
and lasted forty years, or till a.p. 370. Yet religion 
was not the ostensible cause of this dreadful persecu- 
tion, but a suspicion of treasonable practices among 
the Christians ; for the magi and the Jews persuaded 
the king to believe that all Christians were in the 
interests of the Roman empire, and that Simeon, the 
archbishop of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, sent to 
Constantinople intelligence of all that passed in 
Persia.” 

Even Gibbon, in his first volume, admits and proves 
that the magians were a persecuting and intolerant 
race, Let us praise God that his grace was so con- 
spicuous in the faith and patience of these ancient 
saints in Persia. 


Aids to the Study of Scripture 


ST. BERNARDS ADVICE. 

Men’s books with heaps of chaff are stored, 

God’s Book doth golden grains afford ; 

Then leave the chaff, and spend thy pains 

In gathering up the golden grains, 

COMPARATIVES. 

CoMPARATIVES are often employed for NEGativEs. 
“ Better to enter into life than to go into hell” means 
that one is good, the other not. “ Justified rather than 
the other,” “ darkness rather than light,’ “ called least in 
the kingdom of heaven,” “ better to marry than to burn,” 
“ go into heaven before you,” are of the same nature—that 
is to say, a comparative term is employed when a nega- 
tive sentiment is intended, We find the same persons and 
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places designated by several names, The name of 
Nebuchadnezzar is written in several different ways. 
There are also certain names common to divers kings, 
succeeding each other in the same kingdom. Pharaoh 
was the common name of the kings of Egypt; Abime- 
lech of the Philistines; Agag of the Amalekites ; Ben- 
hadad of the Syrians; Artaxerxes of the Persians, as 
Cesar was of the Roman emperors. 
LOCUSTS. 

MopERN travellers describe the ravages of these insects 
in much the same terms as the prophet Joel. Dr. Shaw 
speaks of them as moving in columns, always towards 
the sea, devouring not only herbage, but the foliage and 
bark of trees; climbing over wails and every obstacle in 
their way, and entering the houses at the windows, like 
thieves. Volney, in his “ Travels,” vol. i., p. 188, says— 
“The Tartars themselves are a less destructive enemy 
than these little animals; one would imagine that fire 
had followed their progress: Wherever their myriads 
spread, the verdure of the country disappears ; trees and 
plants, stripped of their leaves, and reduced to their naked 
boughs and stems, cause the dreary image of winter to 
succeed in an instant to the rich scenery of spring. 
When these clouds of locusts take their flight, to sur- 
mount any obstacle or to traverse more rapidly a desert 
soil, the heavens may literally be said to be obscured by 
them.” Bryant, in his work on the plagues of Egypt, 
quotes many ancient authors to the same effect. From 
them it appears, that “scarcely any misfortune can so 
effectually damage a land but room will be left for 
locusts to add to the mischief. They devour to the very 
root and bark, so that the spring itself cannot repair the 
injury. At night, when they repose upon the earth, the 
ground is covered with them four inches thick, and if a 
carriage passes over them, or they are smashed under 
foot, the smell of them is scarcely to be borne. They 
make a murmuring noise as they eat, which may be 
heard at a great distance, and resembles that of an army 
in secret. They are usually brought by one wind and 
carried away by another. Thecountry after them seems 
to be covered with snow, by reason of the whiteness of 
the trees, which are all peeled.” Compare Exodus x. 18, 
&o. The same writer observes—“ It is wonderful that 
persons of learning should be at all in doubt what the 
locusts were upon which John the Baptist fed; for we 
may be assured they were real locusts, as they were by 
no means an uncommen sort-of food. The locusts are 
mentioned by several ancient authors, and many nations 
still feed upon these animals, as we learn from modern 
travellers.” 


PLEASING SCENES ; OR, HINTS FOR DOING GOOD. 

No. 1.—A Sunday-school for uneducated men and 
women. 

No. 2.—A dozen poor persons around the kitchen 
fire, listening to a good reader, reading about good 
men and good things from a sensible, lively, interest- 
ing, and piously written book. 














ConTRIBUTIONS received for the Nestorians since our 
last acknowledgment :— D. I. M. (Wisbeach), 58, 6d. ; 
Mrs. Dict, 1s, 








The Gditor and bis Friends. 


Epitoriat Conversations wits §, A., W. F., Jouw 
B., F. W., B.,C. B. W., J., J. B., F. A. (Newcastle), 
Locuty, M.J., J.C., Guarpo, E. T.B. J.P. P. 
W. J. H., AND OTHER FRIENDS. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

F. “In that day ye shall ask me nothing.”—John 
xvi. 23. What day is here referred to? 

E. The term “day ” denotes the time after the coming 
of the Holy Ghost. — 

F. “They intended evil against thee: they imagined 
a mischievous device, which they are not able te perform.” 
—Ps, xxi. 11. Were they answerable for their inten- 
tions, although the evil was not committed ? 

B. Certainly. Evil thoughts are punishable in the 
sight of God, as well as evil actions. Judge by an 
opposite case. David desired to build a temple to the 
honour of God, but was not permitted ; still, the thought, 
the desire to do it, was so pleasing in the sight of God, 
that David was commended for cherishing the desire : 
“Thou diddest well, because it was in thine heart.” 
Human laws can only take cognisance of words and 
actions; Divine laws take ecognisance of the source from 
which words and actions spring; and therefore, although 
God may have prevented the evil which Satan designed 
to effect, yet all who sought to carry out the evil did, 
for the time, lend themselves to Satan, and consequently 
are subject to the penalty denounced by the laws of God 
against the allies of Satan. 

F. “I will punish all those that leap on the threshold.” 
—Zeph. i. 9. 

BE. These words of the prophet Zephaniah are supposed 
to be an allusion to the practice of idolaters when enter- 
ing the temple of Dagon, who, from some pagan notion 
of reverence, when entering the building, refrained from 
touching the threshold ; and the imitation of this idola- 
trous practice, we presume, is the offence condemned. 
Some biblical critics, however, are of opinion that the 
words refer to the plunderers who were accustomed to 
ride into the dwellings of men living in quietness, and 
by violence carry off their choicest possessions, before 
help could be obtained. 

F. “Sleep on now, and take your rest: behold, the 
hour is at hand, and the Son of man is betrayed into the 
hands of sinners. Rise, let us be going: behold, he is at 
hand that doth betray me.”—Matt. xxvi. 45. How do 
we reconcile this apparent contradiction ? 

B. By adding a note of interrogation, and then it 
becomes a question. Do you sleep on now and take 
your rest? he is at hand that doth betray me. Rise, 
let us be going. 

F. In Matt. xxvi. we read of our Lord praying, and 
when he came to his disciples he found them asleep. 
How could this prayer be known to the sleeping 
disciples ? 

B. We might answer by saying there is no proof that 
all the disciples were asleep, or that they all slept tlie 
whole time; but we prefer answering our correspondent 
by asking a question—Were not the Evangelists in- 
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spired? This he will admit, Thea is it not the nature 
of inspiration to communicate those things which are 
needful to be known, and which cannot be attained by 
the ordinary modes of gaining knowledge? Admitting 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, we are at a Joss to per- 
ceive any necessity for the question submitted to us, It 
implies the absence of thought. "We hope it does not 
denote the absence of a reverential spirit. 

F. “The wicked shall be a ransom for the righteous, 
and the transgressor for the upright.”—Prov. xxi. 18, 

E. God ransomed Tsrael by desolating Bgypt, and he 
slew Senniacherib’s army to ransom Hezekiah and Jeru- 
salem. Thus, also, Achan was a ransom for righteous 
Israel, and Haman for Mordecai, and the seven sons of 
Saul for the kingdom of righteous David. 

¥, What is meant by “ delivering to Satan,” that “the 
spirit may be saved ??—1 Cor, v. 5. 

E. It probably means the enféebling the powers of 
man’s animal nature, in order to bring the backslider to 
repentance. In other words, that some bodily disease— 
possibly inflicted by Satan—might be the means of 
bringing the offender to a sense of sin, so that his chas- 
tiseoments might be temporal, and not eternal. 

¥. “And the Father himself, which hath sent me, hath 
borne witness of me. Ye have neither heard his voice 
at any time, nor seen his shape,” Jolin v. 37. 

B. The proper meaning of this verse has not been 
generally perceived, in consequence of the assurance that 
no one ever saw God. But it ought to be remembered 
that in the language of Scripture there is a manifest 
difference between sesing God—which no man ean do, 
because he is a pure Spirit—and that of seeing his form, 
or the appearance which at any time, in condescension 
to the weakness of his creatures, he pleases to assume. 
In Deut. iv. 12 it is said that the people saw no simili- 
tude when God spoke to them out of the fire; but the 
origitial word is different in meaning from that used: by 
tho Evangelist John: the former signifies a figure so 
distinct and permanent as might be represented in stone, 
wood, or metal: the latter denotes any form or appear- 
ance, and is often applied to'the symbol of God’s pre- 
sence or glory, which has frequently been seen by’ his 
people, See Exodus xxiv.17; Numbers ix. 15, 16 ; xii. 8. 

E. In Heb. vi. 6 we read of men falling away,’ Are 
they irrecoverably lost ? 

The recovery here spoken of is not‘a thing absolutely 
impossible, but an event hard to be effected. Dwight 
and Doddridge regard the words as hypothetical, and 
as used by way of supposition, and not as denoting a 
case that had really oveurred, Our translators, follow- 
ing Beza, have inserted the word “if,” but without 
authority. The words refer to apostates, who renounce 
Christianity, in the fave of tho most convincing evidence, 
Although the state is fearful, it eannot by any means 
afford cause for despair, even after repeated lapses into 
sin. See Mark x. 23. 

BR. Our correspondent signing himself “ Lochty” is 
informed that the word he refers to is a contraction, to 
imply that in tho Hebrew the passage is expressed 
differently. 

F. “Are they not all ministering spirits ?”—Heb. 1.14. 

B. Redeemed man is elevated in the scale of creation 





by virtue of his relationship to Christ; and a part of the 
high privilege granted to the disciples of Christ is that 
of the ministry of angels, who are subordinate to the 
redeemed. 

F, J. O. asks a question, and also J. P. 

B. Our correspondents’ questions have already received 
attention. 

E. “Guardo” is informed that the kind of phrases to 
which he refers are all objectionable, and ought to be 
avoided, We will not say they are wicked, but wo do 
say they ‘are not wise, and come under the head of foolish 
talking, which:the Apostle condemns, 

F. How are we to reconcile the conflicting accounts 
respecting the pouring out of the ointment upon the 
Saviour’s person ? as Jolin, in chapter xii, speaks of 
anointing the feet of Jesus; but Matthew, in chapter 
xxvi., mentions the perfume as being poured upon the 
Saviour’s head. 

B. It is believed that Mary anointed the body as well 
as the feet of our Lord, and that both accounts are cor- 
rectly stated. 

F. “Cloven tongues like as of -fire.” 

B, The extremity ofa flame is called a “tongue,” and 
the word “cloven” also means “ divided,” or distributed, 
so that one rested upon each of the persons who were as- 
sembled: This wonderful appearance might be intended 
to signify the quickening and purifying influence of the 
Spirit, as well as to illustrate John’s prediction that our 
Lord should baptise with the Holy Spirit and with fire. 
As the division of tongues at Babel led to confusion, and 
a neglect of the worship of Ged; so now ao remedy is 
appointed by which men are again ‘to be united and 
brought to the worship and service of the one true God, 
through the divively-qualified’ ambassadors of his Son 
Jesus Christ. A flame of fire is by a Hebrew idiom 
called a tongue of fire. 

F, Job (ix 9) speaks of the “Pleiades,” Are we to 
understand by this expression the stars which we now 
regard as the central suns of the astral system ? 

B. In speaking of these stars, Job speaks not of 
creation, but of preservation. ‘Phe pastoral life of the 
Arabs made them the earliest astronomers. The warmth 
of their atmosphere constrained them to feed their flocks 
by night, and the delightfal serenity and beauty of an 
Oriental sky naturally favoured contemplation. The 
Pleiades are a cluster of stars, placed by modern astro- 
nomers near the shoulder of the constellation Taurus, 
They appear about tho middle of April, hence are asso- 
ciated with the return of spring. Our solar system 
constitutes a spot near the centre of the Milky Way, and 
revolves round the star Alcyone, one of the brightest in 
the Pleiades; and we may add, as worthy of notice, the 
star or sun calléd Alcyone is 117,400,000 times larger 
than our sun, and is distant from our earth 3,389,286,240 
millions of miles! A projectile travelling at. the speed 
of 500 miles each hour, night and day, without cessation, 
would be seven hundred and seventy three millions, two 
hundred and eighty thousand years before it could reach 
this earth. And yet we are assured that there are other 
stars far larger and far more distant, May we not 
exclaim — 

** An undevout astronomer is mad ?” 
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No. 295,—S. G.—* Jesus cried with a loud: voice, 
saying, Bli! Eli! lama sabachthani? that is to say, My 
God! my God! why hast thou forsaken ine? Some of 
them that stood there, when they heard that, said, This 
man calleth for Blias. And straightway one of them 
ran, and took a sponge, and filled it with vinegar, 
and put it on a reed, and gave him to drink.”—Matt. 
xxvii. 46. 

Dr. Claudius Buchanan admitted, when conversing 
with a Syrian presbyter, that our Lord spoke his 
language, “ It appears,” said the Doctor, “that he 
spoke it when he walked by the way, ‘ Zphphatha ;’ and 
when he sat in the house, ‘ Talitha eumi;’ and when he 
was on the cross,‘ Eli! Eli! lama sabachthani?’ The 
Syrians,” he adds, “ were delighted when they heard 
that we had their language in our English books. The 
priest, observed that these last were not the exact words, 
but ‘ Ail, ail, lamono sabacthani.’ I answered that the 
word must have been like ‘ Z7i,’ for one said, ‘He calleth 
for Elias’? ‘True, said he; ‘but yet if was more 
likely to be ‘ Ail, Ail, which is pronounced Ze?, or Hit, 
for Hila is Syriac for vinegar; and one thought he 
wanted vinegar, and filled immediately a sponge with 
it.” 

This conversation with the Syrian priest. throws con- 
siderable light upon the passage above quoted, and 
accounts for the misconceptions in the minds of those 
standing by, and who heard but did not understand the 
Saviour’s words, 

We may add, as an additional, comment, that the 
desertion which the words of our Lord denote was 


judicial, and was part of the mysterious sufferings of 
Him who undertook the work of man’s redemption 
from the trammels of Satan, from the: perils of death, 
and from the bondage of the grave. 


No, 296.—S8. 5.—Wuat Is. THE DesianN oF THE 
PaRaBLE OF THE ImporTuNATE. Wipow? luke 
xviii. 

To teach us the prevailing power of persevering 
prayer. Prayer moves the hand that moves the world; 
and he who perseveres in his supplications will be like 
the patriarch Israel, who was so called because he pre- 
vailed with God. The parable is designed to animate us 
in our prayers, and to teach us, by an emblem, a very 
important lesson in divinity, “ that delays with God are 
not denials,” 


No. 297,—J. H.—Wer reap THAT JoaB FoveHT 
AGAINST THE AMMONITES, AND TOOK THE ROYAL 
CITY; HOW THEN ARE WE TO UNDERSTAND THRE 
REQUEST SENT BY JOAB TO DAVID TO CoME AND 
TAKE THe City? 2 Sam. xil.26. 

The principal division, reckotied the city, was not yet 
taken, In our own metropolis we havé the distinetion 
between the western portion and the portion known by 
the appellation of “the city,’ which is under the control 
of its own officers, and, to a geeat extent, governed by 
its own laws. Inthe 29th verse we are told that David 
did take the city, although the outer portion had been 
already vaptured, 
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“THOU, GOD, SEEST ME.” 
Amone the deepest shades of night, 

Can there be one who sees my way? 
Yes; God is like a shining light, 

That turns the darkness into day. 


When every eye around me sleeps, 
May I not sin without control? 

No; for a constant watch he keeps, 
On every thought of every soul. 

If I could find some cave unknown, 
Where human feet had never tro, 

Yet there T cotild not be alone, 
On every side there would be God ! 


He smiles in heaven, he frowns in hell ; 
He fills the air, the earth, the sea: 

I must within his presence dwell ; 
I cannot from his anger flee. 


Yet I may flee; he shows me where ; 
Tells me to Jesus Christ to fly ; 

And while he sees me weeping thero, 
There's only mercy in his eye. 








Siothers’ Department. 


“TRAIN UP A CHILD IN THE WAY HE SHOULD Go.” 
EXPERIENCE teaches us the advantages of religious in- 
struction in youth, and this more especially in the season 
of sickness.and death. Children as well as others must 
die ; they too must appear before God. If, then, they have 
not been shown their sinfulness by nature, their need of a 
Redeemer, and of the influences of the Spirit of God, there 
is nothing to lay hold of; the work of religious instruction 
begins only in the time of sickness, when the body is 
enfeebled by disease, the mind not capable of attention, 
and there is but a step between the sufferer and death. 
But if the seed has been early sown—if there has been line 
upon line, and precept upom precept, then whoever he 
may be who visits them, has only to call to remembrance 
what they have already learned. He can point them to 
the Saviour of whom they have often heard, enlarge 
upon his wondrous love, tell them all he has done for 
their souls, and lead them to him who said, “Suffer 
the little children to come unto me, and forbid them 


not,” 
MORAL SIGNIFICANCE OF FLOWERS. 


FiLowers have a deep moral significance for the young. 
Under many aspects they appeal to juvenile tastes and 
sympathies, . They are themselves growths, nurtured 
and tended with a sort of parental care. They arrest 
and attract the young by their inimitable beauties; and 
they imprint on their susceptible spirits many an analo- 
gical lesson of meekness, modesty, and heaven-tending 
aspirations. 

Mothers cannot be too strongly recommended to 
encourage and foster in their children a taste for flowers. 
On this subject: an American writer justly observes:— 
“Where flowers can be cultivated, this is a pure and 
simple enjoyment. There is nothing that. makes even a 
lowly home more beautiful than to adorn it with these 
unwritten poems; aud they open for the most prosaic 
and careworn of earth a field for the exercise of some of 
the sweetest emotions of the heart. A blossom—even 
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the scent of one that is associated with memories of 
home and beloved friends—what a thrill of delight it 
brings to the wanderer, when time and distance have 
separated him from them! Some of the long winter 
evenings, spent in acquiring a little useful knowledge 
about the nature and use of the plants we may meet 
with in our summer rambles, would not be misspent 
time. It is pleasant to be able to claim an acquaintance 
in the woods and meadows, and to learn to classify and 
arrange our flowers, as well as admire their beauty.” 


THE MOMENTOUS POINT GAINED. 

A CORRESPONDENT in one of our religious journals some 
time ago narrated the following simple incident—one of 
many fitted to sustain the hopes and stimulate the 
ardour of parents tenderly solicitous for the salvation of 
their children :— Near the Borders, where the work of 
awakening and revival is going on, a young man was a 
few weeks ago in distress about his soul. The Spirit of 
God was convincing him of his sin and misery. For 
some time he could find no rest; but at last, one night 
when alone, the household having retired, the same 
Spirit appears to have “enlightened his mind in the 
knowledze of Christ,” so that he at once embraced him, 
as “freely offered in the Gospel.” Such was his joy that 
he could not conceal it, and he hastened to tell his 
parents the tidings. The mother was wide awake, and 
the father half asleep as he entered and exclaimed, “ ’ve 
gained the point!” “ What do you mean?” was the 
wondering response. “I’ve found my Saviour!” was 
the prompt reply. Greater was their gladness than 
when long ago they welcomed this their first-born son, 
for now he enters a higher family, without leaving theirs 
—being born again. There was joy in heaven, as well as 
in their hearts, over another sinner saved; and he him- 
self now goes on his way rejoicing.” 


AN EXCELLENT MODEL, 
Near the city of Philadelphia lived a devoted mother, 
whose inexpressible joy it was to see her children, one 
after another, rise up and call her blessed, and prove 
ornaments in the Christian Church. In reply to a 
clergyman, who wished to know the secret of her 
success, she first observed that she did not imagine that 
she had been more faithful than any other Christian. 
But the following artless account, elicited from her in 
the course of the conversation, at once suggests what a 
happy world it would soon be were every mother, like 
this one, to set before her, as an ever-present master- 
thought, a sense of her maternal responsibilities, and to 
interlink this idea with all her communings with God, 
and make the sentimentto interpenetrate all her motherly 
activities. Her simple narration was this: “ While my 
children were infants on my lap, as I washed them, I 
raised my heart to God that he would wash them in that 
blood which cleanseth from all sin; as I clothed them in 
the morning, I asked my heavenly Father to clothe 
them with the robe of Christ’s righteousness; as I pro- 
vided them with food, I prayed that God would feed 
their souls with the bread of heaven, and give them to 
drink of the wat <r of life. When I haveprepared them for 
the house of God, I have pleaded that their bodies might 
be fit temples for the Holy Ghost to dwell in. When 
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they left me for the week-day school, I followed their 
infant footsteps with a prayer, that their path through 
life might be like that of the just, which shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day. As I committed them 
to the rest of the night, the silent breathing of my soul 
was, that their heavenly Father would take them to his 
embrace, and fold them in his paternal arms,” 








THE NOBLE ve 9s OF BAMBOROUGH 
Tue year of Lady Crewe’s death was fatal to her 
family. Her brother, John Forster, member for 
Northumberland, joined in the rebellion, and was 
general of the English part of the rebel army. His 
estates, then valued at £1,314 per annum, were for- 
feited. Bishop Crewe purchased them from the 
Government commissioners, and settled the whole, 
by his will, on charitable uses. Under a clause 
which left the residue of the rents to such charitable 
uses as his trustees might appoint, the princely esta- 
blishment of Bamborough has arisen. 

The charitable intentions of a testator have never, 
in any instance, been better fulfilled than this. The 
residuary rents, owing to the great increase of rental 
in the Forster estates, became considerably the most 
important part of the bequest, and the trustees, who 
are restricted to five in number, all clergymen, of 
whom the rector of Lincoln College is always one, 
being unfettered by any positive regulations, have so 
discharged their trust as to render Bamborough 
Castle the most extensively useful as well as the 
most munificent of all our eleemosynary institutions. 
There are two free schools there, both on the Madras 
system, one for boys, the other for girls; and thirty 
of the poorest girls are clothed, lodged, and boarded, 
till, at the age of sixteen, they are put out to service, 
with a good stock of clothing, and a present of 
£2 12s. 6d. each, and at the end of the first year, if 
the girl has behaved well, another guinea is given 
her, with a Bible, a Prayer-book, the ‘* Whole Duty of 
Man,”and Secker’s ** Lectures on the Catechism.” There 
is a library in the castle, to which Dr. Sharp, one of 
the trustees, bequeathed, in 1792, the whole of his 
collection, valued at more than £800. The books are 
lent gratuitously to any householder of good report 
residing within twenty miles of Bamborough, and to 
any clergyman, Roman Catholic priest, or dissenting 
minister within the said distance. There is an infir- 
mary also in the castle, of which the average annual 
number of in-patients is about thirty-five ; of out- 
patients above one thousand. There is an ample 
granary, from which, in time of scarcity, the poor are 
supplied on low terms. Twice a week the poor are 
furnished with meal at reduced prices, and with 
groceries at prime cost, and the average number of 
persons who partake of this benefit is about one 
thousand three hundred in ordinary times, in years 
of scarcity very many more. To sailors on that 
perilous coast, Bamborough Castle is what the Oon- 
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vent of St. Bernard is to travellers on the Alps. 
Thirty beds are kept. for shipwrecked sailors, 4 patrol 
of above eight miles, being the length of the manor, 
watches alopg the coast every stormy night, signals 
are made, a lifeboat is in readiness at Holy Island, 
and apparatus of every kind is ready for assisting 
seamen in distress ; wrecked goods are secured and 
stored, the survivors are relieved, the bodies that 
are cast on shore are decently interred. 

These diversified benefits arise from the benevo- 
lence of one individual, and may in eome degree be 
attributed to the discretionary power vested in the 
trustees. A large amount originally applied to 
charitable objects is at the present day comparatively 
unproductive, owing to the unwise restrictions of the 
donors. 

It may be well. to observe that Bamborough is a 
| village and parish in the county of Northumberland, 
sixteen miles from. Berwick. It stands on. the sea 
| coast, and has a eastle close to the. shore, which, 
according to.ancient historians, was built in 548, by 
| Ina, King of the Northumbrians. This fortress is 
/ now, as we have above deseribed, converted to the 
| charitable purpose of giving shelter to shipwrecked 


| seamen, 








KNOWLEDGE. 

i “Arr knowledge,” says Baxter, “is desirable; but a 
' man knoweth nothing that he ought to know, that doth 
! not know and love his God, and is not wise to his duty 
and salyation. faving this fundamental knowledge 
| we should build all other useful knowledge on it, to 
the uttermost of our capacity; and from this one 
! stock may spring and spread a thousand branches, 
| which may all bear fruit. I would put no limit to a 
| Christian’s désires and endeavours to know, but that he 
desire to know useful and revealed things. Every 
degree of knowledge tendeth to more ; and every known 
truth befriends otliers, and, like fire, tendeth to the 
spreading of our knowledge to all the neighbouring 
truths that are intelligible. And the want of acquaint- 
ance with some one truth among a hundred may 
hinder us from knowing rightly most of the rest, or 
may breed a hundred errors in us; as the absence of 
one wheel or particle in a watch, or the ignorance of it, 
may put all the rest into useless disorder. What if 
say that wisdom lieth more in knowing the things that 
belong to salvation, to public good, to life, health, and 
solid comfort, than in knowing how to. sing, or play on 
the lute, or to speak or carry ourselves with commend- 
able decency, &c.? It doth not follow that these are of 
no worth at all, and that in their places these liftle 
matters may not be allowed or desired; for even hair 
and nails are appurtenances of a man, which a wise man 
would not be without, though they are small matters in 
comparison of the animal, vital, and noble parts. And 
indeed, he that can see God in.all this, and that hath all 
things sanctified by the love of God, should above all men 
value each particle of knowledge, of which so holy a use 
may be made, as we value every grain of pure gold,” 
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' CHEERFUL PEOPLE, 
Gop bless the cheerful person—man, woman, or child, 
old or young, illiterate or educated, handsome or home! y! 
Over and above every other social trait stands cheer- 
fulness, What the sun is to Nature, what the stars 
are to night, what God is to the stricken heart which 
knows how to lean upon him, are cheerful persons in 
the house and by the wayside, ‘They go unobtru- 
sively, unconsciously, about their silent mission, bright- 
ening up omnibuses and steamboats with the happi- 
ness beaming from their faces. We love to sit near 
them ; we love the glance of their eye, the tone of 
their voice. The little childven find them out, oh! so 
quickly, amidst the densest crowd, and passing by 
the knitted brow and compressed lip, glide near, and 
lay @ confiding little hand upon their knee, and lift 
clear young eyes to their loving faces. Many a man, 
when the cheerful person passes him, rubs his hand 
across his forehead, as if to clear away the tangled 
web the world has spun over his spiritual vision, and as 
his step grows elastic, says to himself, “ After all, what 
matters it, a little good more or less? Jet us all love 
and be happy, and take what God sends. This is not 
the end.” Nor are we to suppose this cheerful 
person has always been exempt from trial, or that his 
cheerfulness is the product of insensibility. We have 
seen feet step lightly, which far back on life’s journey 
had left gory footprints. But there are smiles born 
of tears. Rainbows are brightest on the storm-cloud ; 
the moon loveliest when gliding serenely from threaten- 
ing skies ; violets are sweetest, whose birth-place is a 
rock-eleft ; and they who have encountered and endured 
in their youth the sterms and trials of life, have smiles 
upon their faces, and cheerfulness in spirit. 








THE SAYINGS OF THE WISE. 
FIRST CLUSTER. 

1. Men’s prayers are acceptable only when offered 
through Christ, and their persons are acceptable only 
when they have the righteousness of Christ to adorn them. 

2. That man is well rewarded for his services who has 
Christ for his master, and he shall discover to his joy 
that God is no man’s debtor. 

8. It is easier to die the death of a martyr than to 
live the life of a saint. 

4. Every day is a little life, and our wholelife is a day 
repeated, 

5. He only is truly wise who is wise unto salvation. 

6. No life is short that has attained life’s great end— 
the redemption of the soul from death, 

7. He who would avoid sin must not stand at the 
door of temptation. 

8. Any lawful employment is better than idleness, 
for Satan tempts the occupied man—but the unoceupied 
man tempts Satan. 

9, By affliction God separates the sin which he hates 
from the soul whieh he loves; therefore, sanctified afflic- 
tions are numbered among the Christian’s mercies. 

10. If you Joye to worship God here below, he will 
take you up to worship him above; you will change 
your place, but not your employment, 
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souihs’ Department, 


THE COUNTRY PASTOR.—Parr XII. 
SOME TALK ABOUT HEALTH. 

‘Ee delight we all experienced from our visit to the 
Industrial School induced my friend the rector to pro- 
pose another excursion. A wealthy farmer, who for- 
merly resided in his parish, had succeeded to some 
property in a very beautiful district, and had been 
induced, by the charms of the locality, to make his new 
farm the place of his abode. The country around was 
rich in all the beauties that constitute the charms of 
scenery, and, as an additional inducement to us to visit 
the place, the village itself was resorted to by many of 
the inhabitants of the surrounding parishes, in order 
that they might—strange as it appears—pass an hour or 
two in the village churchyard. As we had heard of the 
wonderful transformation that had been effected in the 
churchyard, through the good taste of the incumbent 
and some pious friends, encouraged by the liberality of 
the squire, and the ready co-operation of the farmers 
and the wardens, we also felt a desire to see and judge 
for ourselves. It needed, therefore, no expenditure of 
persuasive powers to induce us readily to accord our 
assent and consent to the proposed migration. 

“TJ will send,” said the rector, “a note to my worthy 
friend of the hay-stack and corn-fields, and I can answer 
fora satisfactory reply. I wish you not only to see the 
country, but I also wish you to see and know this 
worthy man of the bean-yard. In his success in ‘life 
we have a proof of what may be done by the possession 
of those cardinal virtues—industry, economy, prudence, 
and punctuality. Whatever he does seems to be’ done 
always at the right time and in the right manner; 
whereas a neighbour of his appears to be ingenious in 
finding out how a thing ought not to be done, and 
of course he is always in the wrong; and when he 
discovers the result, he stands amazed at his want of 
success,” 

“JT am convinced,” said one of the party, “ that some 
men take more trouble in doing wrong than would be 
necessary to do right. The other day I read of a man | 
who received a letter, in which there was one word that 
consisted of but one syllable, and that syllable of but one 
letter, and yet the writer contrived to have three false 
spellings in it.” | 

“Tf he deserved blame for his errors, he merited praise | 
for kis ingenuity. Pray may I ask what extraordinary 
word is capable of that erroneous expansion ? ” 

“Tt is the word ‘I,’ which he spelled ‘BE Y BE? In 
thai ingenuity there is what a manufacturer would term 
a waste of nearly 200 per cent. of materials; and how 
often do we find a man thus wasting materials by spend- 
ing years to be able to accomplish some foolish feat, and 
when he has attained his object, it is only a foolish thing 
well done, or something not worth doing! A man of 
fortune passed the greater portion of his life in trying 
to kill otters, and at last arrived at the eminent distinc- 
tion of being able to kill these harmless creatures 
quicker than any man in England. In this gentleman’s 
mode of spending time, money, and strength, three 
valuable materials were expended to no useful purpose,” 
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““May we not say that indolence, as well as busy 
idleness, is also a loss of power, though in another 
form ?” 

“Certainly, and a loss that prevails often to a sad 
extent.” 

“You may well think so, when I mention to you that 
a gentleman called upon a friend one day at three 
o’clock. The master of the house was still in bed, 
and when the name of the visitor was announced by 
the servant, the indolent man returned for answer— 
‘Tell. my friend that I shall be happy to see him if he 
will please to call upon me at a reasonable hour. Does 
he expect that I rise with the lark ?’” 

* Life is granted for usefulness: and if Satan cannot 
lead men to pass it in profligacy, he will often lead them 
to fritter it away in foolish pursuits, or to waste it by 
indolence. But while we are moralising, we are forget- 
ting the good man of the broad acres.” : 

A note, therefore, was dispatched immediately to our 
farmer friend, and in due time a messenger arrived, 
bearing an invitation for “kith and kin,” with the 
understanding that we were to proceed the next morn- 
ing in time for a late breakfast, and thus afford the 
necessary rest for our quadrupeds. 

At the time appointed, we ‘presented ourselves at the 
farmer’s door, as a set of hungry equestrians, Our 
worthy host was of Scotch extraction, and retained that 
love of hospitality for which the land of his forefathers 
is most justly renowned. The repast provided was mo- 
destly called a breakfast, but might have done duty for 
any meal. 

While making up for the ravages which time had 
created, a hale-looking personage near me exclaimed— 
“Tf ever I think it my duty to live to eat, instead of 
eating to live, I’ll tell you how I should like to arrange 
my. feasts. It would be to breakfast in Scotland, dine in 
England, sip my coffee in France, and take my supper 
in Wales.” 

“Then we ought, in defiance of the laws of topo- 
graphy, to consider ourselves at this moment in Scot- 
land ?” 

“Exactly so. But, playfulness apart, although 1 
admire this overflowing hospitality, still these good 
things have but slight value in my estimation.” 

“Ts this self-denial on the score of health ?” 

“Not a particle of it. I can eat, drink, and sleep, 
walk, ride, and drive, as much as I require; therefore, 
on the score of health, I have not much right to mur- 
mur. No, no, my friend, it is not because I could not 
parteke of these things freely, but it is because I deem a 
great quantity of food to be a great mistake.” 

“From what I often hear, I fancy there must be some 
mistake.” 

“Indeed there is. I only wish you could have asked 
my old friend Abernethy what he thought of the on- 
slaught men make when the covers are removed.” 

“T pretty well conjecture what his angry denunciation 
would be.” 

“ And very justly so. Why, sir, I know a host of men 


-—not boobies, but sensible men—who have the notion 


that the more we eat, the stronyer we are.” 
*T often hear something to the same effect.” 
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“ Sir, it’s a delusion of the adversary, I do believe.” 

“By the adversary, I presume you mean ‘some- 
body ??” 

*T don’t know that this opponent of ours has a body ; 
but, at all events, we mean the same foe.” 

“Then we will call him Satan.” 

“Tn what way can Satan have any concern with those 
who cater for the table ? ” 

“In this way—too much eating leads to too much 
drinking.” 

“ Not always.” 

“T do not say always; but this it does too frequently, 
and it unfits the body for active duties, and the mind for 
intellectual efforts; and may I not add, it disqualifies 
the soul for its proper engagements? Take my word for 
it, men often dig their graves with their teeth ; and if 
we can truly say that Bacchus drowns more men than 
Neptune, may we not also say that the mouth destroys 
more men than the sword? If TI eat eighteen ounces of 
food in twenty-four hours, it will support me; but if I 
consume eight-and-forty, I must support it.” 

“Then, if this theory be correct, reading and eating 
come under the same rules ?” 

“Certainly. It is not reading everything that falls 
within a man’s reach that does him good, but reading 
what is suitable, and thinking over what he reads: in 
short, he must do as we are told to do—mark what he 
reads, and inwardly digest what he learns.” 

“Well, I shall not readily forget your dietary lec- 
ture.” 

“Glad to hear it. I will give you the prescription in 
two lines, Latin or English, which you please.” 

“Then let it be in good plain English.” 

“Tf you seek the welfare of the body and of the mind, 
and of the still better part of man—the soul— 


BE TEMPERATE IN ALL THINGS.” 


“Treason !—treason!” cried out a pleasant voice. 
“Did ever mortal man hear such advice as you have 


I have lately bought a practice for my son, and he has 
just settled down as a country surgeon; and a pretty 
business he would make of it, if the world were to be- 
come sensible and prudent all at once. It would be a 
pretty pass! Its downright treason ! 


son might close bis door, and write up—‘ Mr. Julep’s 
occupation’s gone !?” 


words of truth and soberness ?’” 

“here is, indeed, too much trutli in what you have 
said; but I have confidence in my son’s skill, and I 
tremble not for my purchase ; for professional men have 
to do with the world as it is, and not with the world as 
it ought to be; and we know that ‘ those wounds heal 
not that men perpetually give themselves.’ ” 

“Men are getting much wiser on these points.” 

“Tt is but reasonable that it should be so; for a man 
who takes especial care of a good watch or of a costly 
clock, ought assuredly to regard with attentive eye the 





a 


been giving ? What on earth do you suppose physicians, 
were made for, if you give utterance to such sentiments? | 


Why, my good | 
friend, if nothing but good sense were to regulate our | 
eating and drinking, and our bodily wear and tear, my | 


“May I not say, as did one of old, ‘ My words are the | 
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well-working of machinery that is worth more to him 
than all the clucks and watches in the kingdom.” 

“I admit it: for health, rightly understood, is the 
faculty of performing all actions proper to a human bod 4 
in the very best manner.” 

“ Pity—great pity,” said my uncle, “that you sages 
should be disturbed in your sanitary observations ; but 
we are in request for other matters and for other places, 
so let us be advancing.” 

“With all my heart,” said the man of temperance; 
“but as you have interrupted us in our warfare, I will 
have my revenge,” Then, turning to his good-natured 
opponent, he said—“I have no wish that the folks in 
your son’s village should ever be ill; but if they are ill, 
then I sincerely hope that they may fall into your son’s 
hands. There!—having taken vengeance upon you, I 
am at your command.” 

“Are youall?” “Yes.” 

“Then I command you, sir, to give me your arm, and 
I order the rest, one and all, to follow.” 

“And in doing so,” said my friend, “we give fulfil- 
ment to the Oriental proverb— 


‘To-day we visit the tombs of others; 
To-morrow strangers will visit ours.’ ” 


(To be continued.) 
ANECDOTE OF MR. RAIKES, THE FOUNDER OF 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

Ir was his custom to visit in person the families of 
the poor, and to persuade the parents to feel interested 
in the well-being of their children; while at the 
same time he persuaded the children to come to the 
Sunday-school. On one occasion, he called at the 
residence of a poor but respectable woman. She 
lived in a very decent house, comfortably furnished ; 
but her life was made unhappy by the behavionr of 
her little girl, who had a very bad temper. At the 
time Mr, Raikes called at the house, this little girl 
happened to be in a sulky mood. Her mother com- 
| plained that she had done all she could to correct her, 
| but it was of no use; she continued her obstinacy, 
and her conduct had become very bad. With the 
mother’s consent, Mr. Raikes began to talk seriously 
to the girl, and concluded by telling her that as the 
first step towards amendment she must kneel down 
and ask her mother’s pardon. The child continued 
sulky, and all Mr. Raikes could say had no effect upen 
her. At last, he said, “ Well, then, if you have no 
| regard for yourself, I have much regard for you. 
You will be ruined and lost if you do not begin at 
once to be a good girl; and if you will not humble 
yourself, I must humble myself and make a begiuning 
for you.” He then kneeled down before the child’s 
| mother, and putting his hands together, like a peni- 
| tent offender, asked her forgiveness. No sooner did 
the stubborn girl see him on his knees on her account, 
than her pride yielded, her obstinacy was overcome ; 
she burst into tears, fell upon her knees, asked her 
mother’s forgiveness, and from that hour conducted 
herself as an obedient and gentle child. 

' 
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Short Arrows, 
sistas 
THE FIRST MORNING HOUR. 
Natore tells us what it should be. Not ushered in 
with din and strife, and the trumpet call to the battle; 
but stealing softly, quietly, serencly over the senses, 
with thoughts of gratitude and with language of 
praise. Just so, we may hope, will be the spirit at 
the waking hour—buoyant, hopeful, grateful, and te- 
joicing. 
ARE YOU READY? 
You know not what a day or am hour may bring forth. 
Millions of youth have died through the present year— 
millions will die through the coming one. Why not 
you? How many step upon the stage of life, with 
fair prospects opening before them, when the messeager 
who can never be resisted touches them with his icy 
finger, and they drop into the grave! How many, just 
about to settle in life, go to the tomb instead of the 
altar! Youth is mortal as fourscore. Death takes no 
interest in youth, to spare it, any more than he cherishes 
veneration for old age. Sometimes he Teverses the 
order—begins at the bottom of the list, instead of the 
top—takes the young, and leaves the aged. Prepare for 
his approach, 
AN EXCELLENT HABIT. 
“Tor upwards of half a century, Mr. Housman (says 
his biographer) had been in the daily habit of selecting 
short. portions of Scripture, generally single texts, for 
special meditation; and having found the practice to 
be abundantly profitable to himself, he was accustomed 
to recommend it, with considerable emphasis, as a means 
of promoting holiness in others. Besides giving a full 
and ready acquaintance with the letter of Holy Writ, it 
conduces most importantly to a personal familiarity with 
the spirit. The heart and mind cannot, day after day, 
and year after year, be inhaling the atmosphere of 
eternal truth, without yielding in some measure to the 
transforming influences of the blessed principle which 
pervades and animates it. The Word of Christ is sure 
to dwell richly in ws, if we dwell faithfully upon the 
Word of Christ,” 


REFLECTIONS BY QUEEN. CATHARINE PARR. 
Waar cause have 1 to lament, sigh, and weep, for my 
life and time so evil spent! With how much humility 
aud lowliness ought I to come and acknowledge my sins 
to God, giving him thanks that it hath pleased him of 
his abundant goodness to give me time for repentance ! 
His merey exceedeth all iniquity, And if I should not 
thus hope, alas!’ where should I seck for refuge and 
comfort? No mortal man is of power to help me; and 
for the multitude of my sins, I dare nob lift up mine 
eyes to heaven, wlrere the seat of judgmentis; I have so 
much offended my God. What! shall I full in despera- 
tion? Nay, I will call upon Christ, the Light of the 
world, the Fountain of life, the Relief of ait careful 
consciences, the Peacemaker between God and man, and 
the only health and comfort of all true, repentand 
sinners. I haye-no hope or confidence .in any ereature, 
neither id heaven nor earth; but in Christ, my. whole 
and only Saviour, 





THE COTTON FAMINE. 
Weare gratified to hear that our appeal on behalf of 
the Lancashire sufferers has met with the approbation 
of our readers. 

We subjoin a list of the contributions which have 
already reached us, up to the time of going to press ; 
and we must again remind our friends that owing to 
the extensive circulation of this Periodical, we are 
unable to acknowledge the receipt of subscriptions 
under a fortnight. 

If any of our readers have failed to receive. our 
collecting list, we shall be happy to forward one upon 
the receipt of a stamped envelope. 

: 4 Annte E. Emery 

Ellen Jennings ... «i 6 | MLL M, Belfast 

Samuel Fisher 3. 6 A Working Lad 

JF 08 4 | MissL. B, Bath 1 

Masters J. KR. and G. ws | A Thank-offering, Car 
Cooksey ...  w.. 1 8 iff 9 ,. se 

John Stevens 0 

8B Wo) seis 

S. J. Collins, 2 5 

Norr.—As subscription lists similar to those issued 
with the Quiver and the ‘ Family Bible” have been 
sent out with another of our journals having a large 
circulation, we must. beg our friends, who forward 
subscriptions without returning their bills, to state 
in which of our publications they wish the eknew- 
ledgments to appear. 








MRS. HALLIBURTON'S TROUBLES, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE CHANNINGS,” 


—?e— 
CHAPTER LVII, 
THE EXPLOSION, 


-“ Wuat is the meaning of this, Cyril Dare?” 


Had Cyril supposed that the miaster was so close at 
hand, he had subdued his passion to something short of 
striking a blow, He stood against the counter, his brow’ 
lowering, his eye furious; William looked angry too, 
Mr. Ashley, calm and dignified, waited for an answer. 

None came. Cyril was too excited to speak, 

“ Will you explain it?” said the master, turning to 
William, “Fighting in my counting-house ! ” 

“I cannot, sir,” replied William, recovering his 
equanimity, . “Ido not understand it. I did nothing 
to provoke him, that I am aware of. It is true I gaid I 
must go over the gloves again that he had made up.” 

“ What are those gloyes, flung there ? ” 

“T was showing them to him—that they were not fit 
for firsts.” 

“ They are fit for firsts!” retorted Cyril, breaking his 
silence. “I know I did not put a pair in that was 
not.” 

The master went and picked up the gloves himself. 
Taking them to the light, he turned them about in his 
hands, 

“T should put two of these pairs.as seconds and one 
as thirds,” remarked he.. “You must haye been asleep 
when you put this ene amongst the firsts,” he continued, 
indicating the latter pair, and speaking to Cyril Dare. 
“Ts has a flaw in it,” 
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“Of course you will uphold Halliburton, sir, whatever | Mr. Ashley drew William to his side, and laid his hand 
he may say. That has been the case a long time.” upon him. 

He spoke in an insolent tone; such as none within; “It has been told to me that the authority vested in 
the walls of that manufactory had ever dared to use to Mr. Halliburton has not been implicitly obeyed by every 
the master. The master turned upon him, speaking one in the manufactory. I have called you before me to 
quietly and significantly, | give you my instructions personally upon the point, that 

“You forget yourself, Cyril Dare.” there may be no. misunderstanding for the future. 

“ All he does is right, and all I do is wrong,” persisted | Whatever directions he may see fit to give, you will 
Cyril. “You treat him, sir, just as though you con- | receive them from him, as you would from myself. I 
sidered him the gentleman, instead of me.” | invest him with full and complete power. And in all 

A half smile, which had too much of mockery in it to ; My absences from the manufactory, whether they may 
please Cyril, crossed the lips of Mr. Ashley. ‘ What’s| be of an hour’s, a day’s, or any longer duration, Mr. 
that you say about being a gentleman, Cyril? Repeat Halliburton is its master.” 
it, will you. I should like to hear it again.” | They touched their hair, turned and went out, as far 

Mockery and double mockery! Cyril’s suggestive as the serving-room, collecting there to talk. In a short 
ears detected it in the tone, if no other ears could. It| while, one of them was seen coming back again; a grey- 
did not improve his temper. “The thing is this, sir. I} haired man, asorter of leather, He addressed himself to 
won’t submit to this state of affairs any longer. I was| Mr. Ashley. 
not placed here to be ruled over by him; andif things} “ We have not disputed his orders, please sir, that we 
can’t be put upon a better footing, one of us must leave.” | can call to mind; and if we have done it unintentional, 

“Then, as it has come to this explosion, I. say the | we’d ask pardon for it, for it’s what we never thought to 
same,” struck in William. “ It is high time that things | do. Next to yourself, sir, we couldn’t wish for a better 
were put upon a better footing. Cyril, you have forced | master nor young Mr. Halliburton. We think as much 
me to speak, and you must take the blame. Sir,’ | of him, sir, as we should if he was your own son.” 
turning to the master—“ my authority over the menis| “All right, my men,” cheerfully responded Thomas 
ridiculed in their hearing. It ought not to be.” Ashley. 

“ By whom ?” demanded the master. But was not Cyril put in the back ground by this? 

“ You can ask that of Cyril, sir.” As bad as Dick had been; and Cyril had no door-post to 

The master did ask it of Cyril. “ Have you done this?” | climb up, and so obtain vantage ground, He had stood 

“ Possibly I have,” insolently returned Cyril. with his back to the crowd, and his face to the counter. 

“You know you have,” rejoined William. “Only | When the men were out of hearing, he turned and 
yesterday, when I was giving directions to the stainers, | walked up to the master. 
he derided all I said, and one of them inquired whether} “It is the place I thought to fill,” saidhe. “It is the 
I had received orders for what I was telling them. If | place that was promised me.” 
the authority, vested in me, is to be undermined, the| ‘Not promised,” replied Mr. Ashley.. “ Not thought 
men will soon set it at nought.” to be promised. A very long while ago, you may have 

Mr. Ashley looked provoked; more so than William | been spoken of conditionally, as likely to fillit. Con- 
ever remembered to have seen him. -He paused a | ditionally, I say.” 
moment, his lips quivering angrily, and then flung open | ‘“ Conditionally on what, sir? ” 
the counting-house door, “On your fitness for it. By conduct and by 

“Dick !” capability.” 

Dick, a young tinker of ten, black in clothes and in “ What is the matter with my conduct, sir? ” returned 
skin, came flying at the summons and its unusually stern | Cyril, his tone a sharp one, 
tone. “ Please, sir?” “It is bad,” ourtly replied Mr. Ashley. “ Deceitful in 

“ Ring the large bell,” public ; bad in private. I have told you once, before this 

Dick stared with all his eyes at hearing the words. | morning, that I.do not care to go into details; you must 
To ring the large bell between ten and eleven o’clock in | know that there is no necessity.” 
the morning was a marvel that had never happened in| Cyril paused. “I have been led to expect, sir, that 
| Dick’s experience, But the master’s orders were to be | you would take me into partuership.” 
| obeyed, not questioned; and Dick, seizing upon the bell,|  “ Not by me,” said the master. 
carried it to the usual place, and rung outa prolonged| “‘ My father and mother have given me the hops ever 
peal. The master looked into the serving-room. since I came.” 

“James Meeking, I have ordered the bell rung for the} | “I cannot help that. They had no warranty for it.” 
men. Pass the word for them to come into my room;| “They haye always said I should be made your partner 
and do you and East come with them.” and son-in-law,” persisted Cyril. 

The men appeared, flocking from all parts of the pre- “They have! It is very obliging of them, I am sure, 
mises, their astonishment certainly not inferior to Dick’s. | to settle my affairs for me, including the disposal of my 
What could be the meaning of the wholesale summoning | daughter! Pray what nice little destiny may they have 
to the presence of the master? . They stood there crowd- | carved out for Mrs. Ashley or for my son ? ” 
ing, a sea of curious faces, Dick, consigned to the back | Cyril chafed at the words, He would have liked, just 
ground, climbed up the door-post, and held on by it in| then, to fight Mr. Ashley, as he had fought William. 
some mysterious manner, * Would I ever have demeaned myself to enter a glove 
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manufactory, disgracing my family, had I known I was 
to be but a workman init?” he cried. “No, sir, that I 
never would. Iam served rightly, for putting myself 
out of my position as a gentleman.” 

Mr. Ashley, but for the pity he felt, could have 
laughed outright. He really did feel pity for Cyril; he 
believed that the unhappy way in which the young 
Dares were turning out might be laid to the fault of 
their rearing, and this had rendered him considerate to 
Oyril. How considerate he had for a long while been, he 
himself alone knew: Cyril perhaps suspected. 

“Tt is a shame!” cried Cyril. “To be dealt with in 
this way is nothing less than a fraud upon me. I was 
led to expect that I should be made your partner,” 

“Stay a bit, Cyril. I am willing to put you right 
upon the point. The proposal that you should be placed 
here emanated in the first instance from your father. 
He came to me one day, here, in this very room, saying 
that he concluded I should not put Henry to business, 
and he thought it would be a fine opening for his‘son 
Cyril—you. He hinted that I should want somebody to 
succeed me; and that you might come to it with that 
view. But I most distinetly disclaimed endorsing that 
hint in the remotest degree. I would not subscribe to 
it so much as by a vague ‘Perhaps it may be.’ All 
that I conceded upon the point was this. I told Mr. 
Dare that when the time came for me to be looking out 
for some one to succeed me—if it ever did come—and I 
found his son—you—had served me faithfully, wasupright 
in conduct and in heart—one, in short, whom I could 
thoroughly confide in—why, then, he should have the 
preference over any other. So much I did say, Oyril, 
but no more.” 

“ And why won’t you give me the preference, sir?” 

Mr. Ashley looked at him, apparently im surprise that 
he could ask the question. He bent his head forward, 
and spoke in a low tone, but one full of meaning: 

“Upright in conduct and in heart, I said, Cyril. 
was an insuperable condition.” 

Cyril’s gaze fell before Mr. Ashley’s. His conscience 
may have been pricking him, and he had the grace to 
look ashamed of himself. ‘There ensued @ pause. 

Presently Cyril looked up. “Then I am to under- 
stand, sir, that all hope of being your partner and 
successor is over ? ” 

“Itis. I¢ has been over this many a year, Cyril. I 
should be wrong to deal otherwise than’ perfectly plain 
with you. Were you to reform anything there may 
have been amiss in your conduct, to become a model of 
excellence in the sight of Helstonleigh, I could never 
admit your name to be associated with mine, The very 
notion is offensive to me.” 

Cyril—it was a great wonder—restrained his passion. 
* Perhaps I had better leave, then ?” he said. 

“You are welcome to stay until you can find # situa- 
tion more congenial,” replied Mr. Ashley. “ Provided 
you undertake to behave yourself.” 

“Stay! and for nothing at the end!” echoed Cyril. 
“No, that I never will! If I must remain a dependant, 
Ti try it on at something else. I am sick of this.” 

He untied his apron, dashed it on the floor, and went 
out without another word. 80 furiously did he stamp 
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through the rooms that James Meeking turned round to 
look at him, and Dick, taking a reereative balance at that 
moment on the edge of an upright coal-scuttle, thought 
he must be running for the fire-engines. Dick's specula- 
tions were disturbed by the sound of thé master's voice, 
calling to him. 

He hastened to the counting-house, and was ordered 
to “take that apron away.” Dick picked it up and 
withdrew with it, folding it carefully against Mr. Cyril 
should come im. Dick little thought the manufactory ° 
had seen the last of him. 

Mr. Ashley was indulging in a quict laugh.  “ De- 
meaning himself by entering my manufactory! Dis- 
gracing his family—the high blood of the Dares ! Poor 
Cyril! William, do you look at it in the same light ? ” 

William had remained in the room, taking no part 
whatever in the final contest, He had stood with his 
back to ‘them, following his occupation. He turned 
round now. 

“ Sir, you know I do not.” 

* You once told me it presented no ficld for getting 
on. What was the word you used P—was it ambition ? 
Truly, there’s not much of ambition: attached to it. 
Nevertheless, I am satisfied with my career, William, al- 
though I am but the glove manufacturer, Thomas 
Ashley.” 

He satisfied! How many a one would be proud to be 
in the position of Thomas Ashley! William did not 
say so. He began to speak of Cyril Dare, 

“Do you think he will come back again, sir ? ” 

*T do not think he will: Should he do so, the doors 
are closed to him, He has left of his own accord, and I 
shall not allow him to return.” 

“Tam very sorry,” remarked William. “ It has been 
partially my fault.” 

“Do not make yourself uneasy. I have tolcrated 
Cyril Dare here; have allowed ‘him to remain on suffer- 
ance; atid that is the best that can be said of it.” 

“ He may feel it as a blow.” 

“ Asa jubilee, you mean. It will bo nothing less to 
him. He has hated the manufactory with all his heart 
from the mometit he ‘first’ entered it, and is now, if we 
could see him, kicking up his heels with delight at the 
emancipation. He, my partner!” 

William continued his work, saying nothing. Mr. 
Ashley resumed. 

“TF must be casting my thoughts about fora fit sub- 
stitute to succeed to the post of ambition Cyril coveted. 
Gan you direct me to any quarter, William ?” 

Mr. Ashley was now standing at William’s side, look- 
ing at him as he went over the gloves left by Cyril. Ho 
saw the red flush mount to his face. Mr. Ashley laid 
his hand on William’s shoulder, and spoke in a low tone, 
full of emotion. 

“Tt may come, my boy; my almost son! And when 
Thomas Ashley’s head shall be low in the grave, the 
leading =manufacturer of this city may be William 
Halliburton.” 

A considerable rapping at the door with a thick stick 
interrupted the master’s words, He turned to behold 
Mr. Dare. It appeared that Oyril had by chance met his 
father in the street almost immediately after going out; 
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he had volunteered to him a most exaggerated account, 
and Mr, Dare had come, as he said, to learn the 
rights of it, 

William left the room. He could not avoid remarking 
the bowed, broken down appearance of the man, Mr. 
Ashley related the particulars, and the listener was 
obliged to: acknowledge that Cyril had been to blame— 
had been too hasty. 

“T confess it appears so,” he said:' “He must have 
been led away by temper. But, Mr. Ashley, you ought 
to stretch a point, and make a coneession. We are 
kinsinen.” ‘ 

“ What concession ? ” 

“ Discharge William Halliburton, Things can never 
go on smoothly between him and Cyril. Stretch a point 
to oblige us, and send him away.” 

“Diseharge William Halliburton! ” echoed Mr. Ashley 
in surprisé. “ I eould as soon discharge myself, William 
is the right. hand of the business. It could get along 
without me, but I am not sure that it could without 
him.” 

“ Cyril can take his place.” 

“Cyril is not qualified for it, And——” 

“ Cyril declares he will never enter the place again, so 
long as Halliburton is in it.” 

“ Oyril never will enter it again,” quietly rejoined Mr, 
Ashley. ‘Cyril and I have parted. I will give you his 
wages for this week, now that you are here; legally, 
though, he could not claim them.” 

Mr. Dare looked sad—gloomy.. It was only what he 
had expected for some time past. ‘“ You promised to do 
well by him, Mr, Ashley; to take him into partnership,’ 

“You must surely remember that I promised nothing 
of the sort,” said Mr. Ashley, ‘ I haye been telling the 
same thing to Cyril. All I said—and a shrewd, business 
man like you could not fail thoroughly to understand 
me,” he pointedly added—* was, thot I would choose 
Cyril in preference to others, provided he proved himself 
worthy of the preference. Circumstances appear to have 
worked entirely against the carrying out of the idea, 
Mr. Dare.” : 

“ What circumstances? ” 

Mr. Ashley did not: immediately reply, and the ques- 
tion was repeated in a hasty, almost an imperative tone, 
Then Mr, Ashley answered it, 

“T do not wish to say a word that should unnecessarily 
hurt your feelings ; but in a matter of business I believe 
there is no resource but to speak plainly, The unfor- 
tunate notoriety acquired, in one way or other, by your 
sons, has rendered the name of Dare so conspicuous 
that, were there no other reason, it could never be asso- 
ciated with mine.” 

“Conspieuous ? How?” interposed Mr. Dare, 

Mr. Ashley would not have believed the words were 
uttered as & question, but that the answer was evidently 
waited for. “You ask how,” he said. “Surely J need 
not remind'you, The scandal which, in more ways than 
one, attached to Anthony—though I am sorry to allude 
to him, poor fellow, in any such way--the ciroumstances 
attending the trial of Herbert—the —~” 

“ Herbert was innocent,” interrupted Mr. Dare. 

“Tnnocent of the murder, no doubt; as innocent as 
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you orl. But people made free with his name in other 
ways; had often made free with it. And look at this 
last report wafted over to us from Germany, that is just 
now astonishing the city ! ” 

“Hang him, for a simpleton !”’ burst forth Mr. Dare. 

“Tt is all so much discredit on the name—on the 
family altogether,” concluded Mr. Ashley, as if his son- 
tence had not been interrupted. 

“The faults of his brothers ought to be no good reason 
for your rejecting Cyril.” 

“They are not the reason of my rejecting him,” 
quietly returned Mr, Ashley. 

“No! You have just said they were.” 

“I said the notoriety given by your sons to the name 
of Dare would bar its association with mine. In saying 
‘your sons,’ I included Cyzil himself. He interposes 
the greatest barrier of all. Were the rest of them of 
good report in the sight of day, Cyril is not.” 

“ What’s the matter with him ? ” asked Mr. Dare. 

“I do not care to tell you. A great deal of it you 
must know.” 

“Go on,” cried Anthony Dare, who was leaning for- 
ward in his chair, his chin resting on his stick, like one 
whe sets himself calmly to hear the whole. 

“Cyril’s private conduct is bad. He——” 

“Follies of youth only,” cried old Anthony. “He 
will outlive them.” 

“ Youth’s follies sometimes end in manhood’s crimes,” 
was, the reply. “I am thankful that my son is free 
from them.” 

“Your son!” returned Anthony Dare, coughing 
down his slighting tone. “ Your son is one apart. He 
has not the health to be knocking about. If young men 
are worth anything, they are sure to be a bit wild.” 

A frown passed over the master’s brow. “You are 
mistaken, Mr. Dare, Young men who are worth any- 
thing keep themselves from such folly. Opinions have 
taken a turn. Society is becoming more reusible with 
the world’s increased enlightenment; and ill conduct, 
although its pursuer may be a fashionable young man, 
is beginning to be called by its right name. Would you 
believe that Cyril has, more than once, come here—I 
hesitate to say the word, it is so ugly a one—drunk ? 
Drunk, Mr. Dare!” 

“ No ! » 

“ He has.” 

“Phen he must have been a fool for his pains,” was 
the angry retort of old Anthony, 

He is untruthful; he is idle; he is deceitful—but I 
do not, I say, care to go into this. Were you cognisant 
of the application Cyril made to me yesterday, respecting 
my daughter ?” 

“ I don’t know of any application,” 

“ He did me the honour to make her an offer of mar- 
riage.” 

Qld Anthony lifted his head sharply, not speaking. 
The master continued— 

“ He said yesterday that he was acting by your advice. 
He repeated to-day, that you and Mrs. Dare had led 
him to look to Mary.” 

* Well?” returned Mr, Dare. 
he had spoken,” 


* But I did not know 
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“How could you—excuse me, I again say, if I am 
plain—how could you ever have entertained so wild an 
idea ?” 

“Perhaps you would like to call it a presumptuous 
one ?” chafed Mr. Dare. 

“T do call it so,” returned Mr. Ashley. “It can be 
regarded as nothing less; any impartial person would 
tell you so. I put out of the discussion altogether the 
want of means on the part of Cyril; I speak of its suit- 
ability, That Cyril should have aspired to an alliance 
with Mary Ashley was presumption in the highest 
degree. It has displeased me very much, and Henry 
looks upon it in the light of an insult.” 

“ Who’s Henry?” scornfully returned Mr. Dare. “A 
dreamy hypochondriac! Pray is Cyril not as well born 
as Mary Ashley?” 

“Has he been as well reared? Is he proving that he 
has been? A man’s conduct is of far more importance 
than his birth.” 

“Tt would seem that you care little about birth, or 
rearing either, or you would not exalt Halliburton to a 
level with yourself.” 

The master fixed his expressive eyes on Anthony 
Dare. “Halliburton’s birth is, at any rate, as good as 
your family’s and mine, His father’s mother and your 
wife’s father were brother and sister.” 

Old Anthony looked taken by surprise. “I don’t 
know anything about it,” said he, somewhat roughly. 
“T know a little of how he has been bred, he and his 
brothers.” 

“So do I,” said Mr. Ashley. “I wish a few more in 
the world had been bred in the same way.” 

“Why? They have been bred to work!” exclaimed 
old Anthony, in astonishment. “They have not been 
bred as gentlemen. They have not had enough to eat.” 

The concluding sentence elicited an involuntary laugh 
from the master. “At any rate, the want does not 
appear to have stinted their growth, or injured them in 
a physical point of view,” he rejoined, a touch of sarcasm 
in his tone. “They are fine grown men; and, Mr. 
Dare, they are gentlemen, whether they have been bred 
as such or not. Gentlemen in looks, in manners, and in 
mind and heart.” j 

“T don’t care what they are,” again repeated old An- 
thony. “I did not come here to talk about them, but 
about Cyril. Your exalting Halliburton into the general 
favour that ought legitimately to have been Cyril’s, is a 
piece of injustice. Cyril says you have this morning 
announced publicly that Halliburton is the master, 
under you. It is flagrant injustice.” 

“No man living has ever had cause to tax me with 
injustice,’ impressively answered Thomas Ashley. “I 
have been far more just to Cyril than he deserves. 
Stay: ‘just’ is a wrong word. I have been far more 
lenient to him. Shall I tell you that I have kept him on 
here, out of compassion, in the hope that the considerate 
way in which I treated him might be an inducement to 
hin to turn over a new leaf, and discard his faults? I 
would not turn him away to be a town’s talk. Down 
deep within the archives of my memory, my own sole 
knowledge, I buried the great fault of which he was 
guilty here. He was young: and I would not take 
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from him his fair fame, on the very threshold of his 
commercial life.” 

“Great fault?” hesitated Mr. Dare, looking half 
frightened. 

Thomas Ashley inclined his head, and lowered his 
voice to a deeper whisper. 

“When he robbed my desk of the cheque, I fancy 
your own suspicions of him were to the full as much 
awakened as mine.” 

There was no reply, unless a groan from Anthony 
Dare could be called such. His hands, supporting his 
chin, rested on his stick still. Mr. Ashley resumed— 

“TI became convinced, though not in the first blush 
of the affair, that the transgressor was no other than 
Cyril: and I deliberated what my course should be, 
Natural impulse would have led me to turn him away, 
if not to prosecute. The latter would scarcely have been 
palatable towards one of my wife’s kindred. What was I 
to do with him? ‘Turn him adrift without a character ? 
end a character that would get him any other situation 
of confidence I could not give him. I resolved to keep 
him on. For his own sake I would give him a chance 
of redeeming what he may have done in a moment’s 
thoughtless temptation. I spoke to him privately. I 
did not tell him in so many words that I knew him to 
be guilty; but he could not well misunderstand that my 
suspicions were awakened. I told him his conduct had 
not been good—not such that I could approve; but that 
I was willing, for his own sake, to bury the past in . 
silence, and retain him, as a last chance. I very dis- 
tinctly warned him what would be the consequences of 
the smallest repetition of his fault: that no consideration 
for myself or for him would induce me to look over it a 
second time. Thus he stayed on: I, giving an eye to his 
conduct continually, and taking due precautions for the 
protection of my property, and keeping fast my keys. 
James Meeking received my orders that Mr. Cyril 
should never be called upon to help pay the men, or to 
count the packets of halfpence ; and when the man looked 
wonderingly at me in return, I casually added that there 
was no cause to put Mr. Cyril to an employment he par- 
ticularly disliked, while he could call upon East to help 
him, or, in case of necessity, upon Mr. Halliburton. 
Never think again, Mr. Dare, that I have been unjust to 
your son. If I have erred at all, it has been on the side 
of kindness.” 

There was a long pause. Anthony Dare probably was 
feeling the kindness, in spite of himself. 

“ What have you had to complain of in him since?” 
he asked. 

Not of any more robbery: but of his general con- 
duct a great deal. He is deceitful; he has appeared 
here in the state I have hinted to you; he is incorrigibly 
idle. He probably fancies, because I do not take a very 
active part in the management of my business and my 
workpeople, that I sit here with my eyes shut, seeing 
little and knowing less of what goes on around me. He 
is essentially mistaken; I am cognisant of all; as much 
80, or nearly as much so, as Samuel Lynn would be, were 
he at his post again. Look at his sorting of the gloves, 
for instance —the very thing about which the disturbance 
occurred just now. Cyril can sort, if he pleases; he isas 
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capable of sorting them properly as I should be ; perhaps 


| more so: but he does not do it; and every dozen he | 
| attempts to make up have to be done over again. In| Christ.” This is an admirable precept, and many others 
| point of fact, he has been of no real use here; for nothing 
that he attempts to do does he do well. A fit hand to) 


fill the post of manager! Taking all these facts into con- 


| sideration,” added the master, “ you will not be surprised 


that an offer of marriage from Cyril Dare to my daughter 
bears an appearance little removed from insult.” 

So it was all known to Mr. Ashley, and there was an 
end of Cyril and his hopes! It may be said, of his 
prospects. 

“What is he to do now?” broke from the lips of | 
Anthony Dare. 

“Indeed, I do not know. Unless he changes his 
habits, he will do no good at anything,” 

“Won't you take him back ?” 

“No,” unequivocally pronounced Mr, Ashley, “He 
has left of his own accord, and he must abide by it. 
Stay—hear me out. Were T to allow him to return, he 
would not remain a week ; I am certain of it, That Cyril 
has been acting a part, to beguile me of my favour with 
regard to those foolish hopes of his, there is no doubt. 
The hopes gone, he would not keep up even the sem- 
blance of good conduct; neither would he submit to the 
rule of William Halliburton. It is best as it is; he is 
gone, and he cannot return. My opinion is, that were 
the offer of return made to him, he would reject it.” 

Mr. Dare’s opinion was not far different, although he 
had pleaded for the concession. 

“Then you will not make him your partner?” he 
resumed. 

“Mr. Dare!” 

“T suppose you will take Halliburton ?” 

“Tt is very probable. Whoever I take must be a man 
of probity and honour: and a gentleman,” he added, 
with a stress upon the word, ‘ William Halliburton is 
all that.” 

Anthony Dare rose with a groan. He could contend 
no longer. 

“My sons have been my bane,” he uttered from 
between his bloodless lips. “I wonder, sometimes, 
whether they were born bad.” 

“No,” said Thomas Ashley, “The badness has come 


with their rearing.” 
(To be continued.) 
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Thoughts on Personal Religion; being a Treatise on the 

Christian Life, in its two chief elements, Devotion and 

Practice. By Epwarp Meyrick Gounsurn, D_D., 

Prebendary of St. Paul’s, &c. In Two Volumes. 

London: Rivingtons, 1862. 

[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

We have already attempted to convey an idea of the 
character and contents of the first volume of this work. 
On the present occasion we shall proceed to examine 
the second, which contains four chapters on the Prac- 
tical Life, and twelve chapters designated supplemental. 
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‘To begin with the chapters on the pravtical life; the 


| first of these is founded upon Matthew xiv. 25—31, 


and is headed “ Fight with distrust in self, and trust in 


equally admirable occur in the course of the chapter. 
How wise, for instance, is if to say, “ Never look temp- 
tations full in the face ; look away from them to Christ, 
who is to conquer in you; and weaken the affection for 
sin by filling the mind with the thought and the heart 
with the love of Christ.” The second chapter is headed 
* Fight watchfully,” and is based upon Prov. iv. 23. 
The Christian must pray, but he must also fight, 
and he must watch as well as pray and fight. In 
this spiritual warfare it is imperative that we should 
watch, lest our fighting should be in vain, and our 
praying even presumption. Divine grace will aid us in 
our struggles if we seek it, but we must seek to struggle 
with wisdom and vigilance. 

The next chapter is upon the “high prerogative of 
suffering.” The text which serves asa motto is Jolin 
xxi. 18, 19. We are to believe that suffering is not 
merely a condition of life, and a duty which the Chris- 
tian must accept, but an honour and a blessing. St. 
Peter was to glorify God by suffering a cruel death. 
All the disciples of Christ glorify him by patiently and 
meekly bearing the trials of life. ‘They glorify him ina 
peculiar manner by enduring trials and persecutions in 
his name, and they glorify him by resigning themselves 
to his will in death. Christ is our example in suffer- 
ing, and suffering is his law. He has commanded us 
to “ take up the cross,” and whether the cross be light 
or heavy, our duty is to bear it ; not to avoid it, fear it, 
or despise it, but to bear it with confidence, gratitude, 
and joy. 

The closing chapter of the second part of the work is 
on the important subject of recreation. The text is 
1 Cor. x. 31. That some recreation is conducive to our 
physical and mental health is a conclusion which most 
would admit. The enly question is as to the form and 
measure of amusement, Religion is a cheerful thing, 
and “never was designed to make our pleasures less,” but 
rather to elevate, refine, and sanctify them, Apart 
from the restraining influences of religion, men are 
tempted to excess, and to become lovers of pleasure 
rather than lovers of God. Not only are they tempted 
to excess in the use of lawful pleasures, but to free in- 
dulgence in amusements which are alike hostile to 
health, morals, and piety. It is therefore of the utmost 
importance that we should be sure of the innocénce of 
the pleasures which we allow, and that we should never 
let them deprive us of leisure or inclination for the 
regular duties of life, and for the exercises of religion. 
Dr. Goulburn’s remarks are some of them very good on 
the subject of recreations: there must be nothing in 
them contrary to the will and word of God; they must 
not lead us into temptation; they must not be made 
the earnest business of life; and they should stimulate 
us to greater application to heavenly things. 

The twelve supplemental chapters can only be noticed 
somewhat superficially, The first is on the wisdom and 
comfort of looking no further than the present day in 
our service of God. It is a high spiritual attainment to 
be able to say with St. Paul, “I die daily,” and to carry 
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out our Lord’s precept not to take anxious thought for 
the morrow. We are prone to be distracted by distant 
things as well as by such as are nigh, and hence it is 
needful for us to.aim at “ unity of effort in the service 
of God ;” one thing is needful. By divine grace help- 
ing us so to live, we shall atiain “a calm and heavenly 
frame,” which will not fail to promote our rapid growth. 
Humility, a single eye to God’s glory, and other. graces, 
all find a place in concentration of effort to walk with 
God. So shall we let our light shine before men, and 
fulfil the great duty of edifying others. There is no 
doubt that a holy example has a powerful influence, 
and our author is right in setting out its great im- 
portance. Christian consistency is a daily sermon to 
those with whom we have to do. To act frdim high 
principles in all our conduct, and to let the rule of our 
life be to obey God rather than man, to obey him 
rather than custom or reputation, present interest, ease, 
or honour, in all circles, and in all circumstances, is 
mighty for good to others, and glorifies Christ. 

‘The next point advanced by Dr. Goulburn is that of 
the spiritual life—in what it consists. It does not lie 
in ordinances either of divine or of human appointment ; 
nor in the performance of certain outward actions; nor 
in the belief and profession of Christian and orthodox 
doctrine; nor in co-operating in the works of faith and 
labours of love, which are so right. All these things 
imply the spiritual life, it may be, but they are not that 
life. They will be exemplified, so far as the law of God 
allows, by those who have the spiritual life; but they 
cannot take its place, and may exist without it. The 
spiritual life is internal ; its seat is in the soul; it is the 
principle and fountain from which all truly good works 
proceed, Itis implanted by the Spirit, sustained by 
the Spirit in the use of the appointed means, and is 
developed, strengthened, and exercised, as well as mani- 
fested, by a holy life and a good confession. This being 
the case, our study of God’s truth must enlist the 
sympathies of our heart and inward nature. It must 
not be from merély literary and intellectual motives, 
not merely to gratify curiosity, or to furnish argu- 
ments, &e, 

Although the practice may be carried to excess, the 
earnest Christian will do well to lay down some rules 
for his daily life. He may collect and connect, for this 
purpose, various precepts of Holy Writ, taking care to 
make his list as orderly and comprehensive as thay be. 
Or he may copy the example of those excellent men who 
have, like Jonathan Edwards, embodied such precepts 
in words of their own, and adapted them to daily life, 
He must take care that these rules de not engender 
formal piety, which may be the case if they are not 
wisely framed, and accompanied by prayer, pi 
used, and regarded as an extract from God’s word, suc 
rules may be of service to prevent an evil against which 
we are warned by Dr, Goulburn, in his chapter “ of the 
mischief aud danger of exaggerations in religion.” 
There is no doubt great danger of exaggerations, es- 
pecially with persons of a peculiar temperament, But 
let us remember that the greater danger is of being 
diminutive and dwarfish. Our Lord calls it “luke- 
warm,” and says to the Laodicean church, “I would 
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thou wert cold or hot.” 8t. Paul and all earnest 
Christians have been accused of exagyeration—éalled 
fanatics, enthusiasts, and the like; but Paul answers for 
all as well as for himself, when he tiobly says, “ Whether 
we be beside oursélvés, it is to God; or whether we be 
sober, it is for your cause: for the ‘love of Christ con- 
straineth us”—it bears and carries us away. Now, we | 
néed very little to fear exaggérations of faith, hope, and | 
love, of godly activity, prayerfulness, and such like. 
The greater peril is of measuritig ourselves by one an- 
other, and of being content if We come up to the aver- 
age standard—which, as the times go, is low indeed. 
Exaggerations, either of faith or practice; cannot be de- 
termined by a conventional rule, but by the Word of 
God. Every distortion of that, and évery deviation from 
that, though in thie name of religion, is an exagyeration. 
This holy word is really our only preservative from all 
extremes. E 

There are of course great diversities in the Church of 
God, but a little Benjamin may be as triily a child as a 
Saul who is head and shoulders above thé rest. ‘The main 
point is that all of us should seck by divine grace to attain 
to thé measure of the stature of perfect men in Christ. 
To do this it is tot necessary that. dll should be of the 
saine statute. Sore grow faster and live longer than 
others ; but while they live, all onght to grow. There 
is in fact 4 remarkable unity among Christians, not- 
withstanding their diversity. This unity is in spirit 
and in duty, as well as in sentiment and experience, in 
aims andin hopes. “Ye aré all one fh Christ Jesus,” 
Said an apostle ; and if we aré in CLrist, we are one in 
the spirit of sacrifice. In whatever senses this word is 
applied to believers, we shall realise and exemplify it ; 
whether by the general surrénder of oursélves to God 
as livitig sacrifives, or by prayer and praise. But the 
sactifices which we offer will not be ineritorious, vor with 
the idea of merit; they will be the offerings of gratitude, 
and love, and reverence. The sacrifice of Christ alone 
Cail putge away our sins, and what we call sacrifices in 
a lower sense are only acceptable through him. 

The last thtee chapters are on “allowing in our 
minds a preponderance to trifles;” on “improving our 
talents ;”” and on “ the interior life”’ In éach of these 
theté are many Wise and holy observations, but our 
space forbids us to enlarge upon them. Our readers 
will gather from our remarks that there is much that is 
practically excellent in Dr. Goulburn’s work. We 
should not endorse every one of his ideas, and some- 
times we should prefer a different form of expression; 
but his volumes are such as may be read with edifica- 
tion. They are adapted to deepen the tone of personal 
piety; and by the blessing of God, they may do much to 
stimulate us in our duty to ourselves, our neighbour, 
and our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 


Nothing to Do; or, The Influence of a Life. By M. H, 

New Edition. Edinburgh: Johnstone and Hunter. 

A story about a Scottish family, and more particularly 

about oue member of it, who at first was able to find 

“nothing to do” for Christ, but who afterwards found 

much to do for him, and did it well and successlully, 
It is a suitable book for young ladies, 
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Progress “of the Cruth. 


AMERICA, 

Tur Missionary Herald contain’ 4 remarkably tnter- 
esting summaty of the state of the Missions of the 
American Baptist Union. We ate stirée out réaders 
will be gratified with the ensuing extracts. 

From Germany they report one hundred ahd twenty 
ministers, preaching at nine htindréd atid seventy-six 
stations in Denmark, Poland, and Switzerland, as well as 
Germany. Over eighteen hundred new converts have 
been baptised,and the present membership of the churches 
exceeds ten thousand persons, showing a net increase of 
more than a thousand individuals, “The past year,” says 
Mr. Oncken,y “ has been rich with blessings; the glorious 
Gospel has been clothed with irresistible power.. But 
what demands our loudest praise to the triune Jehovah 
is our entrance into Russia and Poland. In Courland 
nearly two hundred converts have been baptised; and 
in the Critiea thé first sécession from the Russian 
Government church has actually faker place. In Poland 
we have formed two chtirches, and ttenty-four preach- 
ing stations, The bretliren there, as might be anti- 
cipated, suffer much from imprisonment.” 

The labours of the nineteen missionaries settled in 
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beyond” The Karens afé yet; in many respects, weak 
and faint, yet they are pursuing; and there was perhaps 
never a time since the introduction of the Gospel among 
them when they needed, more than at present, watch- 
ful care, instruction, and aid.” 

A most interesting mission has been commenced 
among some new tribes known by the name of Shans. 
They appear to be of Siamese origin, and have a 
language and customs differing from the tribes inhabit- 
ing other portions of Burmah. By a remarkable con- 
currénce of providential tircumstances, at the time that 
a tMissionaty was being appointed and arrangements 
wéte madé to visit them in their native mountains, 
Which aré under the dominion of the King of Ava, 
oppressions exercised upon them by their Burman 
masters had led the Shans to resolve to seek a settlement 
in the British territory of Pegu. ‘Thus some ten 
thousand Shan emigrants met the missionary at a spot 
most favourable for a settlement, and the mission is 
established among them, with the most hopeful appear- 
ances, under the protection of the British fag. 


CANADA. 
Orrawa.—We read in the Canadian Independent — 
“ Under the auspices of the English Colonial Missionary 
Society and the Canadian Congregational Missionary 
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Burmah cover nearly the whole of the region ander | Society # Congrégational cause was commenced in 
British sway, from. the sea coast to the borders of the | Ottawa, in July, 1850, the setvices being held in the 
kingdom of Ava, Not less than three hundred and | temperance Hall. In March, 1860, @ church was 
eleven out-stations are provided for, besides ten principal | organised, consisting of twenty-two members, Since 
stations, by a noble band of four hundred and seventeen | that date eighteen have been added to the church, and 
native preachers, and assistants. ‘They serve, three five have removed to other churches; so that the pre- 
hundred and forty-two churches, containing a member- | sont membership i8 thirty-five. ‘Phe want of a suitable 
ship of seventeen thousand six hundred persons, The | pldce of worship has. been much felt, and last year a 
baptisms last year alone reached the number of twelve | site was purchased from the late N. Sparks, Esq., costing 
hundred and twenty-three. By far the larger proportion | 550, and on Monday, the 19th of May, 1862, the foun- 
of these coriverts from paganisin are Karens,; but of | gationsstone of a new edifice was laid by the Rev. J. 
late among the apathetic Burmans a spiritual movement | Fjjiot, Under the foundation-stoue were deposited a 
of much power has manifested itself, especially under | fow goins, copies of several newspapers, a copy of a small 
the self-denying and energetic labours cf Mrs. Ingalls, work, entitled ‘The Internal Administration of the 
who is knowh to many friends in this country. | Churches ; or, Congregational Independency viewed 

“ Among the Kurens, the converts have been intteased | goin Within,’ by Henry Wilkes, D.D., with an appen- 
by scores, and éven hundreds. The desire and efforts of dix, cotitaifiing the ‘Declaration of Faith, &c., of the 
the Karen churches to establish schidols, not only for | English Congregational Churches, and other passages, 


the training of native preachers. atid teachérs, but‘in all | 
their villages for the general itistruction and elevation of | 
their people, and especially of the females, indivates a 
marked growth; and in a direction that promises to 
yield permanent and abundant fenit., The retrenchi« 
meénts which the condition of our treasury called for 
appeered to frustrate the planus of eur missionaries, and 


The new thurvh is situate! at the corner of Albert and 
Elvin Streets, in view of the City Hall Square. Already 
the basement storey has been completed, and completed 
in a manner highly creditable to the contractor. The 
site is an excellent one. It is in a central position, and 
thé speh square Will prevent its being built ont of 
view.” 





to disappoint many fondly cherished hopes; but the BRAZIL. 

willingness shown by the native churches out of their} Braziz; with its eight millions of inhabitants, is 
deep poverty to abound in liberality, and the aid whieh | open to. Protestant missionary effort, There are now 
European friends have rendered, have been most cheering, | six missionaries in that country—five American and one 
and should awaken profound gratitude to God. Under,| Scotch, There are also several Protestant ministers 
the indefatigable labours of Dr. Binney and other | in the German colonies (most of them far from being 
missionaries engaged in the work, a company of aative | such as. they ought to. be) in that vast country, which has 
preachers and teachets are beilig raised up, who appear | a greater area than that of the United States, Now is 
to be girditig on the arinour of God, aiid are already | tlie time to cause the Holy Scriptures to be widely dis- 
ndt only leading the converts and churches up to higher | tributed in that interesting aud important country, 
attainments and greatet efficiénoy, but ate carrying the | which is blest with the wisest and most liberal goyerh. 
Gospel to their benighted countrymen in ‘the regions | ment of all the South American States, 
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Gemperance Department. 
—-> - 


THE INTEMPERATE WARNED. 

IF you make no resistance, but willingly comply with 
the solicitations of Satan, the Prince of Darkness 
holds his palace in your hearts, and while you allow 
him the possession, he will not disturb you. But 
you are no other than his vassals, “led captive by 
him at his will.” Therefore, arise and assert your 
liberty, for to what tremendous consequences will a 
continuance in your present bondage lead. Cry 
to God that he would rescue you from it, deliver 
you from the power of darkness, and translate you 
into the kingdom of his dear Son, Col. i. 13, 


JUDGE HALE ON INTEMPERANCE. 

Lorp Cuter Justice Have once remarked: ‘ The 
places of judication which I have long held in this 
kingdom have given me an opportunity to observe the 
original cause of most of the enormities that have been 
committed for the space of nearly twenty years, and by 
a due observation I have found that if the murders 
and manslaughters, the burglaries and robberies, the 
riots and tumults, the adulteries, and other great 
enormities that have happened in that time, were 
divided into five parts, four of them have been the 
issues and product of excessive drinking, or of tavern 
and ale-house meetings.” The proportion is little 
less at the present time. 


THE BAD EFFECTS OF SPIRITS. 

Waar are the effects produced upon a man’s health, 
strength, and mental vigour, by the use of spirituous 
liquors, or, as men of science express it, by the use 
of alcoholic stimulants? Sir Benjamin Brodie has 
solved this point, and states that from repeated ex- 
periments made by himself and by his medical 
friends, it has been ascertained that the effect of 
drinking spirits is to convert the blood of the arteries 
(called arterial) into the blood of the veins (that is, 
venous blood) ; in other words, it is to change the 
bright-looking, vermilion-coloured, nutritious. blood 
into blood which is black in its colour, without the 
power to nourish, and poisonous in its effects. 


THE DRUNKARD’S BONDAGE. 
Tux writer of the pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ The Confes- 
sions of a Drunkard,” says: “Of my condition, there 
is no hope that I should ever change. The waters 
have gone over me, but out of the black depths, could 
I be heard, I would cry aloud to all those who have 
set a foot in that perilous flood. Could the youth, to 
whom the flavour of his first wine is as delicious as 
the opening scenes of life or the entering upon some 
newly-discovered Paradise, look into my desolation, 
and be made to understand what a dreary thing it is 
when a man shall feel himself going down a precipice, 
with open eyes and a passive will to see his destruc- 
tion, and have no power to stop it, and yet to feel it 





all the way emanating from himself; to perceive all 
goodness emptied out of him, and yet not able to 
forget a time when it was otherwise; to bear about 
the piteous spectacle of his own ruin—could he see 
my fevered eye, feverish with the last night's drinking, 
and feverishly looking forward for this night’s repeti- 
tion of the folly—could he feel the body of death out 
of which I cry hourly with feebler and feebler outcry 
to be delivered—it were enough to make him dash 
the sparkling beverage to the earth in all the pride of 
its mantling temptation.” 
THE EFFECTS OF INTEMPERANCE. 

Eary in the year 1806 Professor Porson’s stu- 
pendous memory began to fail, which was the 
first indication of his breaking up; later in the 
year he had symptoms of intermitting fever; and 
in the autumn he complained of being out of order, 
and feeling as if he had the ague. 

On the morning of the 19th of September he left 
the Old Jewry to call on his brother-in-law, Mr, 
Perry, in the Strand, and reached his house about 
half-past one. His friend was from home, and Porson 
proceeded along the Strand towards Charing Cross, 
and had reached the corner of Northumberland 
Street, when he was seized with a fit of apoplexy, 
which deprived him of speech, and rendered him 
motionless. A crowd gathered round him, and as he 
remained senseless, and nothing was found upon him 
to indicate where he resided, he was conveyed to 
St. Martin’s Workhouse, St. Martin’s Lane, where 
medical aid was immediately given, and he was 
partially restored to consciousness. How afilicting 
it is to think of this wreck of a man of rare genius, 
struck down in the public street through his own 
depraved appetite, his love of drink, and the person 
whom the sons of learning at the universities regarded 
as the finest classical scholar of the age, lying un- 
known and unclaimed, and carried to the common 
receptacle of poverty and misfortune. As he still 
remained unable to speak, the authorities sent to the 
British Press newspaper an advertisement, which 
appeared next morning, describing him as “a tall 
man, apparently about five-and-forty years of age, 
dressed in a blue coat and black breeches, and having 
in his pocket a gold watch, a trifling quantity of 
silver, and a memorandum-book, the leaves of which 
were chiefly filled with Greek lines written in pencil, 
and partly effaced, two or three lines of Latin, and 
an algebraical calculation ; the Greek extracts being 
principally from eminent medical works.” 

This advertisement met the eye of Mr. Savage, 
the under-librarian at the London Institution, who, 
knowing that Porson had not slept at home on the 
preceding night, concluded that the professor was 
the person described in the newspaper. It proved to 
be correct; Porson was conveyed to his home, and 
died in a few days, in the very prime of life, having 
destroyed his constitution by 9 frightful course of 
intemperance. 
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EVIDENCE OF THE EXISTENCE OF A SUPREME 
BEING. 
No, I.—Apapration. 

THE profound wisdom exhibited in all the objects 
of creation, in their adaptation to their several 
ends, is an evidence of design, and not the result 
of chance. Benefits arise from apparent evils— 
effects from opposite causes ; all things are re- 
paired by corrupting ; all things are preserved 
by perishing ; all things revive by dying; all 
things, the great and the small, manifest in their 
formation and adaptation the same perfection of 
power. The wing of the fly is polished, and the 
coat of the rhinoceros is hardened, by the same 
unerring wisdom. 

We define wisdom to be that perfection which 
selects the best means to accomplish some desir- 
able object. Unfailing adaptation is the result 
of perfect wisdom and of perfect power, and the 
Being in whom these perfections dwell must be 
supreme, and this Supreme Being we regard as 
that Great God 

“ Who scans the wide world, and numbers every star.” 

To prove our proposition, we will discuss the 
point, not in an argumentative, but in a simple 
and a popular style, drawing our illustrations 
from portions of the animal kingdom. Every 
animal, reptile, and insect is by adaptation pro- 
vided with the power of obtaining food, and 
with the ability needful for self-defence. Let us 
search for this adaptation. 

Naturalists tell us, that on opening the mouth 
of the crocodile, no passage for air or for food is 
to be seen. The throat appears to be closed up. 
But if we examine the throat, we find at the 
root of the tongue a closely-fitted valve, which, 
like a trap-door, may be shut or opened, as con- 
venience requires. By this contrivance the cro- 
codile can remain with his jaws extended while 
under the water, and thus he is able to carry 
down his prey in his yawning mouth without 
any danger to himself, although he swims with 
open mouth against the stream. 

Another remarkable provision is to be ob- 
served in this voracious animal: the crocodile 
has no lips ; so that when he has no thoughts of 
mischief, he appears to swim in a rage, as if “on 
evil fully bent.” His wrathful appearance pro- 
duces great terror among the other tenants of 
the stream, and the fishes flee in all directions ; 
and certain birds are said to turn this terror to 
good account, for they follow the crocodile, and 
feast freely upon the frightened fish. 





Connected with this monster of the waters 
there is also an instance of adaptation related, 
too interesting and singular to be passed without 
notice, and yet so uncommon that we dare only 
quote it as an extract from history. The croco- 
dile’s feast consists of animal food, and he is 
neither choice in the selection nor sparing in 
the quantity ; consequently portions of flesh ad- 
here to his teeth, and these portions are to him 
very troublesome. How is this hasty eater to 


be relieved ? Mr. Madox, in his excursions in 


Egypt, states that he had frequently seen, on | 
the banks of the Nile, a bird about the size of a | 
dove, and of handsome plumage, perform this | 
friendly office. This bird had a peculiar motion 
of the head, as if nodding to some one near it, 
at the same time turning itself to the right and 
left, and making its congé twice or thrice before 
its departure. He was told that tradition had 
assigned to this bird the habit of entering the 
mouth of the crocodile, when basking in the sun 
on a sand-bank, for the purpose of picking what 
might be adhering to its teeth ; which being 
done, upon a hint from the bird, the reptile 
opens his mouth, and permits it to fly away. 
Herodotus mentions this bird, and its habit of 
entering the mouth of the crocodile, and he calls 
it the Trdchilus. Aristotle, in more than one 
place of his “History of Animals,” mentions 
such a bird, and a similar tradition. The trd- 
chilus, he says, flying into the yawning mouth 
of the crocodile, cleanses his teeth, and thus the 
reptile is relieved, and the bird is provided with 
food. The crocodile, sensible of the benefit, 
suffers it to pass uninjured. Whether this little 
animal thus finds its food we do not take upon 
ourselves to determine ; it stands recorded in 
ancient and in modern writings, and as such we 
quote it: and amidst what Cicero terms “the 
insatiable varieties of Nature,’ who shall say 
where the possible terminates, and the impos- 
sible begins? Itis, we grant, surpassing strange, 
and so are millions of events besides. In the 
wonderful adaptation of the throat of the croco- 
dile to its necessities, we discern a mark of wis- 
dom and a proof of goodness. 

We perceive an equally wonderful adaptation 
in the throat of the Frigate-bird. This bird, 
although belonging to the ocean, has its province 
not in the water, but the air; it neither swims 
nor dives: The ocean furnishes it with food, 
but, like Noah’s dove sent forth from the ark, it 
wanders o’er the wide expanse of waters, and 
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findeth no rest for the sole of its foot. The air 
is its dwelling-place ; it resorts to the land to 
find a resting-place for its little ones, but at 
other times it calmly reposes in the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, where, without any 
effort, it can remain suspended by day and by 
night for the greater portion of the year. And 
how is this effected? Beneath the throat is a 
large pouch, capable of being distended with air 
from the lungs; the bones of the wings are 
hollow, and extremely light, and filled also with 
air: thus the bird, as a living balloon, floats in 
the atmosphere. 

We offer to our readers another illustration. 
In Southern Africa there is found a bird, 
which by the natives is called the Snake-eater, 
because he feeds on the reptiles which “ Africa’s 
sunny plains bring forth.” To carry on his war- 
fare among the snakes, the bird is provided with 
unusual gifts ; the legs are of great length and 
strength, and when it commences its battle 
among the snakes, it first opposes one wing and 
then the other to avoid the bite of the snake, as 
well as to stun it ; it then kicks the snake with 
great violence. And observe its singular endew- 
ment: the bird kicks not backwards, but for- 
wards, 80 that with the blow it throws its adver- 
sary before it, Hence it secures the advantage 
of looking its enemy in the face, and is prepared 
to receive and to ward off the attacks of the 
snake. The bird follows up this singular mode 
of kicking by crushing the head of the serpent 
with its bill. 

Remarkable as is this adaptation, we need not 
go to the shores of Africa, but take the ease of 
the common barn owl—“ the bird. of the night.” 
Although we are most of us familiar with this 
grave bird, yet few of us are aware of the adap- 
tation of its plumage to its mode of life. The 
owl has to hunt for his food by night, and he 
has a great fondness for mice; but mice have 
an exquisite sense of hearing, and are not slow 
in getting out of danger as soon as they discover 
it. If the owl were to fly as other birds fly, the 
noise, however slight, would frighten away his 
prey ; to guard against this, his general plumage 
is full, loose, and delicately soft, offering ‘no 
sharp edges to resist the air: in addition to this, 
he has a power of wheeling round and round in 
a circle, and in a moment dropping on his 
victim ; and as if to render assurance doubly 
sure against the least probability of sound, the 
first quill feather in the wing, instead of being 
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plain, as in other birds, is figured with short 
lashes, which yield to the air, and this enables 
this mouse-hunter to pass on the noiseless tenour 
of his way, and to pounce unlooked-for on his 
wary foe. Birds who live on fish have notches 
in their beaks ; or if not so provided, then one 
of the claws will be found provided with a little 
saw, by which singular adaptation the hungry 
bird seizes upon his prey. 

Let us now mark the construction of animals, 
by which they are adapted to their respective 
locations. 

The horse for the hills, the dales, and the 
plains of every land ; the mules for the moun- 
tain; the llama for the craggy precipice; 
and the camel for the desert: indeed, who can 
contemplate without feelings of admiration the 
structure of the camel as adapted to the wants 
of man beneath a sunny clime? This useful 
animal the Arab regards as the ship of the 
desert. Examine the foot—consider the deserts 
of loose and deep sands that it oft ‘has to tra- 
verse ;'a completely divided hoof would have 
sunk too deep in the sand, while a broad foot 
is not so liable to. this inconvenience. LExpe- 
rience soon teaches us this: boys, when they 
want to walk on muddy shores at low water, 
fasten broad boards to their feet, which prevent 
them from sinking into the mire: The Nor- 
wegian and the Laplander enlarge their shoes, 
that they may travel with more facility on the 
snowy path; so, also, the broad foot of the 
camel fits him to bear his burden amid “Afric’s 
spicy plains,” or to wend his way “ o’er India’s 
coral strands.” But the foot of the animal is 
not the only instance of adaptation. Its 
journeys lie through a dry and thirsty land, 
where no water-springs comfort the traveller, 
and where few wells are found to enable him to 
bear up against these privations. Nature has 
given to the camel a sort of extra inside pocket, 
in which it can carry water, and so carry it as 
to keep it from being absorbed in the system ; 
and yet, when necessity. demands, the camel is 
enabled to supply its wants from its own re- 
sources, ‘There is also another adaptation in 
this animal, which, to men of first impressions, 
would appear a burden and not a benefit— 
namely, the hump upon the camel’s back. Burek- 
hardt, the traveller, tells us that while the hump 
continues full, the animal will endure ‘consider- 
able fatigue on a very short allowance—ieeding, 





as the Arabs say, on the fat of its own hump; 
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so that his burden, like A’sop’s basket of bread, 
fits him for his labours. After a long journey 
the hump subsides, and it is not till after three 
or four months’ repose that it resumes its natural 
size of one-fourth of the whole body. 

The Ilama, also, is equally adapted for very 
opposite regions—namely, the craggy rocks and 
the severities of the wind storm, Though an 
inhabitant of Peru, it is exposed to intense cold, 
in consequence of its dwelling-place being upon 
the clond-topped mountains clad with eternal 
snows. The animal has, therefore, a woolly 
dress, very thick, long, full, and warm, The 
roads over which the llama has to travel are 
uneven and rocky, winding along the edge of 
precipices, or through the openings of mountain 
chasms, where one false step and life is gone! 
The foot of the animal is not cased with horn, 
which would destroy its flexibility, but each 
division of the foot is cushioned with a firm yet 
elastic pad, and tipped with a’small and some- 
what hook-like hoof, which, while it defends the 
points of the toes, yet leaves the toes at liberty 
to grapple with the uneven surface of the rock, 
and thus, in the midst of deadly dangers, he is 
enabled to wend his way in safety over the 
mountains, But not to dwell any longer upon 
the instances of adaptation found in particular 
animals, we may take the eyes, the ears, the 
teeth, and the legs of any of the animal crea- 
tion, and we shall find that in wonderful wisdom 
and goodness they are fitted to do their owners 
good suit and service, For example, birds 
require a twofold power of vision to enable them 
to see very small things close to the eyes, and 
also to see their food, or their danger, at a vast 
distance ; they are, therefore, gifted with a capa- 
bility of enlarging or of contracting the eye as 
distance requires. The eyes of animals which 
seek for their food by night possess a power 
which is not granted to those who wander by 
day, and at night take their rest. This eye, 
powerful as it is for the bird, would be of little 
value to the fish, because the rays of light pass- 
ing through the medium of water do not form 
the same angle of vision as the rays of light 
which pass only through the medium of air; 
therefore, the eye of the fish is adapted to the 
element in which its owner lives. Upon the 
same principle of adaptation, the fish that pass 
their days in the dark region of the mammoth 
caves are found to be devoid of a faculty whigh 
could not benefit the possessor—the fish of 





these gloomy caverns are without sight. Thus 
every creature is adapted to its station, and 
proclaims to the thinking portion of mankind 
the wisdom and the power of an All-wise mind. 
This evidence of a Divinity is stamped upon the 
entire of creation’s works—yea, from the insect 
that sports in the sunbeam to the ponderous 
globe that rolls on through centuries of time 
ainidst the infinity of space ; from the leviathan 
that takes his pastime in the mighty deep, to 
“ the wee crepit, cowering, timerous beastie that 
flutters at the rustling leaf, and trembles at the 
summer's breeze.” 

We hope again to renew our subject, and to 
increase our proofs of the existence of a Deity. 








PREACHING BY EXAMPLE. 

In the account of the Moravian settlement in Green- 
land, a very striking instanee occurs of the powerful 
influence of preaching by example. During the first 
year the brethren had obtained but a very imperfect 
knowledge of the language, and no visible fruits had 
sprung from their increasing labours of love. To- 
wards its close, the small‘pox broke out among the 
natives in a very awful manner, and the Moravians 
on this occasion accommodated as many of the in- 
valids as their houses would contain, surrendering to 
the afflicted even their own sleeping chambers; and 
thus, though unable to make themselves distinctly 
understood by words, they preached by their conduct, 
and not without effect. One man, who had always 
derided them when in health, expressed his obligation 
to the. minister shortly before he died, “Thou hast 
done for us,” said he, “ what our own people would 
not do, for thou hast fed us when we had nothing 
to eat; thou hast buried our dead, who would else 
have been consumed by the dogs, foxes, and ravens; 
thou hast also instructed us in the knowledge of God, 
and hast told us of a better life.” 








TESTIMONY OF NAPOLEON f. TO THE DIVINITY 
OF CHRIST. 


NapoL.Eon Bonaparte, while an exile at St. Helena, 
just before his death, in a conversation with General 
Bertrand, thus expressed himself, and the testimony of 
this most wonderful man stands opposed to Gibbon’s 
weak and futile attempts to account for the progress of 
Christianity from secondary causes :—‘I know men, and 
I tell you Jesus was not a man. Neither was he aphilo- 
sopher; for his proofs were miracles, and his disciples from 
the very first adored him. In fact, science and philosophy 
are powerless to salvation ; and the sole objeet of Jesus, in 
coming into the world, was to unveil the mysteries of 
heaven. and the laws ef mind. Alexander, Caesar, Charle- 
magne, and I have founded empires; but upon what have 
we rested the creations of our genius? Upon force. 
Only Jesus has founded an empire upon Jove ; and at this 
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moment, millions of men would die for him. It was 
not a day, nor a battle, that won the victory over the 
world for the Christian religion, No; it was a long 
war, a fight of three centuries; begun by the apostles, 
and continued by their successors, and the flow of the 
Christian generations that followed. In that war all the 
kings and powers of the earth were on one side; on the 
other side, I see no army, but a mysterious force, and a 
few men scattered here and there through all parts of the 
world, and who had-no rallying point but their faith in 
the mysteries of the Cross, I die before my time, and my 
body will be putin the ground to become the food of 
worms, Such is the fate of the great Napoleon! What 
an abyss between my deep wretchedness and Christ’s 
eternal kingdom, proclaimed, loved, adored, and spread- 
ing through the world! Was that dying ? Was it not 
rather to live ?” With these words Napoleon ceased, but 
General Bertrand making no reply, he added: “If you 
do not know that Jesus Christ is God, I have been mis- 
taken in you, general.” 








THE SABBATH MORN, 
Ox! for a sweet and holy calm, 
To rest upon the soul to-day ; 
That sacred peace which, like a balm, 
Takes all terrestrial care away ! 


Come, heavenly Spirit! light, and peace, 
And every holy gift, are thine ; 

Grant us this day thy rich increase, 
And with new-kindled glory shine. 








NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS. 
Niveven was founded more than four thousand 
years ago by Asshur, the son of Shem. It stood upon 
the bank of the river Tigris, not far from where 
Mosul now stands. The city soon rose to importance, 
and in the time of Jonah it was described as an ex- 
ceeding great city of three days’ journey. Some 
think that its population then was not much less 
than two millions. By heathen writers it is said to 
have been founded by Ninus, a king who called it 
after his own name. They tell us that it was twenty 
miles in length, and eleven or twelve in breadth. Its 
walls were 100 feet high, and wide enough for three 
chariots to go abreast upon them. It was protected 
by 1,500 towers, which were each 200 feet high. 
There was a belief that no enemy could take it, ex- 
cept the river became its enemy. Its inhabitanis 
were wealthy, and its government the seat of a 
mighty kingdom. 

The prophets were often commissioned to prophecy 
against Nineveh, because of its vices and corruptions. 
Nineveh, from time to time, was nevertheless the in- 
strument of chastising the Jewish nation, as we may 
learn from the records of the invasions of Pul and 
Tiglath-Pileser, of Shalmaneser, Sennacherib, and 
Esarhaddon, whose power extended over Nineveh as 
well as Babylon. 

About 720 3B.c. Nineveh was besieged by Arbaces 





the Mede, and after three years was taken. Sarda- 
napalus, its king, burned himself, with his treasures 
and his family, in his palace, rather than fall into the 
hands of his enemy. They tell us that the river by 
its overflow assisted the capture of the city, which 
was destroyed as foretold by the prophet Nahum. 
After a time, Nineveh was rebuilt, but about 601 B.c. 
it was again destroyed by Cyaxares the Mede. Since 
then smaller towns have risen and perished upon its 
ruins, but Nineveh has never been restored: Four 
hundred years before Christ the site was noticed by 
Xenophon as a heap of ruins, and so utterly was it 
overthrown, that in the second century after Christ, 
its very position was doubtful. Thus it continued 
till modern times, and travellers used to speak with 
hesitation of the mounds of earth upon the banks of 
the Tigris, as the possible site of Nineveh. 

The ruins have now been disinterred, after having 
been buried for more than two thousand four hundred 
years. The great deserted city which Xenophon saw 
has been laid bare in our day, and has yielded its pre- 
cious contributions in confirmation of Holy Writ. The 
oldest remains at Nineveh probably date back from 
the times of Moses, Joseph, or Abraham. They are 
older than the Pyramids of Egypt, and existed in 
their original pride when Jacob went into Mesopo- 
tamia. It has been said, with much proba- 
bility, that the oldest ruins.at Nineveh are the 
oldest ruins upon earth, The structures which 
were destroyed by Cyaxares were built upon the 
relics of the original city destroyed by Arbaces, and 
perhaps much that Arbaces overthrew was reared 
upon the rubbish of previous erections. 

We are indebted to the zeal and perseverance of 
Mr. Layard for revealing the secrets which are now 
so familiar to us. Until his discoveries we knew 
very little what sort of a people they were to whom 
Jonah preached repentance. But now we seem to 
understand them, their dress, their weapons, their 
arms, their government and religion, and much more. 
We know how they made war and followed the 
chase, and we can speak of their progress in the arts, 
and even of their domestic customs. 

It is not our present intention to go at length into 
this matter, but we shall state briefly a very few facts, 
to introduce. the subject to the attention of our 
readers. Those of them who desire to know what has 
been done must consult the works of Mr. Layard, or 
the interesting volume of Mr. Bonomi. Those who 
would see with their own eyes the curious and deeply 
interesting objects recovered, must visit the British 
Museum, where they present to the spectator a won- 
derful illustration of ancient Nineveh. 

On the banks of the Tigris, then, there are numerous 
mounds of earth, among which those of Nimroud, 
Khorsabad, and Kouyunjik are the most remarkable. 
The Nimroud mound, which Mr. Layard explored, is 
about eighteen miles below Mosul, It is about a 
thousand feet long and five hundred wide. It seems 
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| to have been a vast palace on the south side of the 
city, which extended on both banks of the river for 
thirty miles. Mr. Layard engaged the services of 
some Arabs, and they had hardly begun their work 
when they came upon a largeslab. This was con- 
nected with others which formed part of an extensive 
hall. Mr. Layard’s excitement was very intense, and 
he could scarcely sleep that night. The next morning 
“he renewed operations, and some ivory ornaments 
| and other matters were found. The Arabs were, of 
course, unable to understand that the search was for 
anything but hidden treasure. One day when Mr. 
Layard was at some distance from the excavations, 
two of his Arabs came running towards him with all 
speed, exclaiming with great earnestness, ‘* Hasten, 
O Bey, hasten to the diggers, for they have found 
Nimrod himself! Wallah! it is wonderful, but 
true. We have seen him with our eyes. There is no 
God but God.” It turned out that they had un- 
covered an immense human head. Mr. Layard says, 
“T saw at once that the head must belong to a winged 
lion or bull, similar to those of Khorsabad and Per- 
sepolis, It was in admirable preservation... The ex- 
pression was calm, yet majestic, and the outline of the 
features showed a freedom and knowledge of art 
scarcely to be looked for in works of so remote a 
period. The cap had three horns, and unlike 
that of the human-headed bulls hitherto found in 
Assyria, was rounded and without ornament on the 
top.” 

As these figures were, like the sphinxes of Egypt, 
often placed in pairs, it was not long before the com- 
panion of the first was found. They were about 
twelve feet in height, and as many in length, and in 
a marvellous state of preservation. Mr. Layard tells 
us that he used to contemplate for hours these mys- 
terious emblems, and muse over their intent and 
history. ‘*They had awed and instructed races which 
flourished three thousand years ago. Through the 
portals which they guarded, kings, priests, and 
warriors had borne sacrifices to their altars, long be- 
fore the wisdom of the East had penetrated into 
Greece.” They may have been buried before. the 
foundation. of Rome; and. certainly their forms had 
been hidden from the eyes of man for twenty-five 
centuries. Since they were buried, the luxury and 
civilisation of a mighty nation had: been: forgotten, 
and its place taken by ignorance and wretchedness. 
Wealth, temples, and palaces had been succeeded by 
ruins and shapeless heaps of earth. Above the 
spacious hall in which thse lions stood, the plough 
had passed, and the corn then waved. In the language 
of the prophet Zephaniah, ‘ Nineveh’ is ‘a desolation, 
and dry like a wilderness. And flocks lie down in the 
midst of her—all the beasts of the nations: both the 
cormorant and bittern lodge in the upper lintels of it; 
their voices sing in the windows, and desolation is in 
the thresholds,” ehap. ii, 13,14. 

Besides the lions, many slabs were found, covered 





with sculptures and writing in the arrow-headed or 
cuneiform characters. Of these slabs many have been 
brought to England, and deposited in the British 
Museum. They enable us to see what the Ninevites 
were when Jonah went and prophesied among them. 
These sculptures illustrate the manners and customs, 
the domestic habits and general character of the 
ancient people by whom they were executed. The 
slabs were employed to line the halls, palaces, and 
temples of Nineveh. They relate chiefly to the 
ceremonies of religion, to homage paid to kings, to 
war, and to hunting. If, as is probable, these carved 
representations were painted with divers colours, they 
must have presented a very remarkable appearance. 
In ‘any case, they are the most striking illustra- 
tions we have yet found in the East of the chambers 
of imagery to which Ezekiel alludes, and which 
Israel adopted. 

Not only have carved images and slabs been found, 
but a multitude of other objects of more or less in- 
terest and importance, and all together combining to 
furnish us with a tolerably correct idea of this ancient, 
powerful, and idolatrous city. It had long been 
matter of regret that the learned men of Europe 
could not read the inscriptions which were brought 
over in such abundance, and it was believed that if 
once they could be explained, it would be te discover 
allusions to Biblical characters and everts. The zeal 
of scholars has made great progress in this matter, 
and from the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, and 
the plains of Mesopotamia, inscriptions have been 
brought, bearing not only the names of Assyrian 
kings named in the Bible, but the names of Jewish 
kings and princes of Israel, such as Jehu, son of 
Omri; Hezekiah, king of Judah. Such names as 
Nebuchadnezzar, Nebo, Merodach are recovered 
from Babylon; and some others are brought from 
Nineveh. Thus one inscription bears the name of 
Sargon, and another records the exploits of Senna- 
cherib. A valuable record of Tiglath-Pileser has 
been recovered from another; and so forth. 

The time is hardly come to pronounce fully upon 
the results of these studies, but already we may say 
that they are highly important, and throw light upon 
the Scriptures. Meantime, our readers will feel with 
us, that it is matter for sincere gratitude that at a 
time when the historic faith of the Word of God is so 
much attacked, the ruins of Nineveh and the cunei- 
form inscriptions should be constrained to bear 
witness to that unchanging and eternal word. 








CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE NESTORIANS. 
CONTRIBUTIONS received since our last for the Nestorians 
(see Nos. 33, 35, 43, and 51 of “Toe Qurver”):—W. N. 
C. H., 1s. 10d. ; A. Collins, 2s. 3d.; R. W. H., Is. 6d. 

We beg respectfully to inform our readers that the sub- 
scription list in aid of the Nestorians is now closed, and 
that any further subscriptions we may receive on their 
behalf will (with the approval of the subscribers) be handed 
over to the Lancashire Fund. 
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Che Student's Page. 
ri tle 
BAPTISM AND THE TERMS EMPLOYED. 

WueEn a Gentile embraced the Jewish faith, he was 
publicly baptised, and by this religious service, says 
an able writer, he became “a proselyte of the gate,” 
that is, he was initiated into the Jewish Church, and 
admitted to many privileges. At a subsequent period, 
wlicn consistent conduct evidenced his sincerity, he 
was circumcised, and became “a prosélyte of the cove- 
nant,” or “ a proselyte of righteousness,’ when he fully 
participated in all the privileges of the Judaic Church. 
The same ceremony of baptism was observed by those 
who were converted by the ministry of John the Baptist ; 
hence the phrase “born of water” had its origin and 
signification. A change having passed on the mind of 
the man, that change was publicly avowed by him, and 
recognised by others in the baptism of ‘water, a rite 
significant of having .washed away the erroneous views 
he once held, and of having embraced the doctrine. 
The proselyte was said to be “born of water,” in contra- 
distinction from one who was “ born of blood,” and -was 
a Jew by birth and by circumcision. It was in con- 
formity with this well-known use of the phrase that 
Christ employed it when conversing with Nicodemus, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LITTLE WORDS IN SCRIPTURE. 
ParticLes have in Scripture a peculiar use. The 
particle and has many significations—in the Greek 
twenty-three, andin the Hebrew thirty-seven. It is 
often used to explain. what has been said, and is 
equivalent to “that is,’ as Gen, xiii, 15; Neh. xiii, 17; 
so Luke i. 17, Matt. xxi, 5, Titus ii. 18. Often it does 
not so much join to the former, as distinguish and give 
emphasis out of it,as: “In all their cities and Jeru- 
salem ;” “From the hand of all his enemies and Saul; ” 
“ Go and tell my disciples and Peter.” Sometimes it is 
put for of, as, “ thy sorrow and conception,” “ my. voice 
and supplication.” It is frequently a mere redundancy 
or fulness of speech, “ prayer and supplication,” “ glory 
and honour.” In Heb. iv. 12 the meaning is, divid- 
ing asunder between the soul or spirit, namely, to the 
piercing its most intimate parts, which operation of the 
word is compared to the sacrificial knife entering between 
the joints of the bones to the marrow, or innermost parts 
of the human frame. 

The particle if has great force and is taken variously. 
For a wish or complaint : “ If thou hadst known,” “ i it 
be already kindled,” “éf this cup might pass from me,” 
“ if they would testify,” Acts xxvi, 6. Fort a supposition 
of one thing to infer another from it, without proving 
necessarily that it was or, did exist; 1 Kings xviii. 21; 
Rom. ix. 22. 

Of is many times employed to substitute a noun for 
an adjective, as having greater force. ‘Throne of his 
glory,” for glorious throne; “ right hand of power,” for 
powerful right hand. “ Hidden things of dishonesty,” 
for dishonestly bidden things, “ Work of. faith,’ &e., 
for working faith; patient hope, laborious love. “ Judges 
of evil thoughts,” James ii. 4, are judges that think 
evil. “ Wine of the wrath of her fornication,” Rev. 
xviii. 3, is tho wrathful or poisonous wine of, &. The 





word wntil does not in general exclude the future time 
to which it refers, but frequently has the same force as 
till that period and all beyond. It speaks expressly of 
the time about which there may be 4 question, and sup- 
poses the other as out of doubt; as, “I will not leave 
thee until I have done that which I have spoken to thee 
of.” “ Until the law, sin was in the world.” “ Tit 
heaven and earth shall pass away, one jot or tittle of the 
law shall in no wise pass away.” 

BURKITT ON MORNING AND EVENING PRAYER. 
MornInG and evening, twice a day, the, priests offered 
up their incense to God, that both partsof the day might 
be consecrated to him who was the maker and giver of 
their time. This incense, under the law, represents our 
prayers offered up to God under the Gospel. These 
Almighty God expects that we should, all his church 
over, send up to him morning and evening. The ejacu- 
latory elevations of our hearts should be perpetual; but 
if twice a day we do not present God with our solemn 
invocation, we make the Gospel less favourable to 
prayer than the law; and can we reasonably think that 
Almighty God will accept of less now than would content 
him then? 


SERMONS IN MINIATURE; OR, AIDS TO THE 
BIBLICAL STUDENT. 


“Tet the word of Christ dwell in you richly, in all wisdom.” 
Tse Bible is the Christian’s Treasury. 

1-~Let' it dwell in us. 

Not lying on the surface, Matt. xiii, 20. 

Not gaining merely a temporary entrance, James i. 
22—24. 

But hidden, Ps, exix, 11; Proy. iv. 21. 

Cherished, Prov. iv. 6—8. 

Abiding, Proy. iv. 13; John xv, 7. 

2.—Let it dwell in us richly, 

Not a scanty provision, Matt. xxii, 29. 

But a rich storehouse, Matt. xii. 34, 35; 2 Tim. iii. 
16, 17. 

Its doctrines enlightening, Ps. xix. 7, 8; cxix. 130; 
2 Tim. iii. 15. 

Its precepts directing, Ps..cxix, 9—24; Prov. iv. 12. 

Its promises encouraging, 2 Cor. vii. 1. 

Its threatenings warhiny, 2 Kings xxii. 11—13. 

8\—Let it dwell in us in all wisdom— 

That wemay havea word in season for all, Matt. xiii.52. 

That we may provoke each other to love, Col, iii. 17. 

hat we may be able to convince gainsayers, Acts vi. 
9, 10. 

4,—Let us recollect that this word is the word of 
Christ. 

It speaks by his authority, 1 Cor. xiy. 37; 1 Peter i, 10. 

It testifies of his grace, John v, 39. 

It.is the instrument. by whieh his kingdom is estab- 
lished, Ps. cx, 2, 8. 

Let us give it the right place in our hearts, that it 
may shine forth in our lives, that so we may “ adorn the 
doctrine of God our Saviour in all things.” 

As these materials for reflection are useful guides to 
the devotional study of the Scriptures, we shall endea- 
vour occasionally to select somé of the best of them, in 
the hope that they may prove spiritually beneficial to 


our 
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The Editor and his Friends. 
—@— 

Eprtortat Conversations wits J. H. A., J. A., W. 
Pp. A., A. A), Miny, W. 8. A Stopent, A. P.G., 
W. L. (Glasgow), A. 8. G. H., K. J., Rourvs, A Sus- 
scriBER, J.J. M., C. D., W. L., AND OTHERS. 

CHAPTER IX. 
F. As ou# Lord was free froth sin, what was the 
object of his baptism ? 
E. Poole, in his “ Annotations,” assigns several im- 
portant reasons. He says— 
1, A testimony was given to the Saviour from heaven, 
in a place of gerieral concourse. 
2. He added thereby authority to the ministry and 
baptism of John. 
8. He sanctified the rite of baptism by his example. 
4, He bore himself the symbol by which others were 
to be initiated into his religion. 
¥. “For so He giveth His beloved sleep.”— Ps. 

exxyii. 2. 

E. The passage of Scripture of which these words are 

a part appears to us fo imply that while the men of the | 

world rise up early, and late take rest, depriving them- | 

selves of sleep to insure success, and yet fail in attaining | 


their object, God will bestow upon them that trust in 
him, described here as “ his beloved,” whatever is need- | 


ful, anid so preserve their minds from distressing anxieties, | 
that there shall be nothing to disturb their rest, It 
says, in effect, “Trust in the Lord, and do good; so 
shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be 
fed. Delight thyself in the Lord, and he shall give thee 
the desires of thine heart, Commit thy way unto the 
Lord, and he shall bring it to pass.” For, notwithstand- 
ing the cares of life that come upon him daily, he shall 
be kept in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on God, 
and nothing shall offend him. 

F, “I will give her... 
door of hope.”—Hosea ii. 15. 

E. Bishop Horsley regards the passage as an allusion 
to the vale near Jericho, where the Israclites, first 
setting foot in the Holy Land, were thrown into trouble 
and consternation, but immediately found it “a door of 
hope ;” for, ftom that time, Joshua, having received fresh 
encouragement from God, drove on his conquests with 
uninterrupted success; In iké manner the tribulation 
of the: Jews: in théir present dispersion shall open. to 


the valley of Achor for a 


them the “door of hope,’ and the scene of their: ¢ridw- | 
| 7}d. of our money. Consequently, the estimate made by 
| the Apostle Philip of the cost of feeding the multitude 


lation—for that is the meaning of the word Achor— 
shall become the scene of their triumphs... ‘The valley of 
Achor was, therefore, an earnest fo the children’ of 
Israel of their possession of the goodly land of Canaan. 
The valley lay on the borders.of Canaan, and was 
eminently. distinguished by its abundant fertility. The 
place derives its name from the sin of Achan, who, in 
defiance of the Divine prohibition, purloined from the 
spoils of Jericho, and afterwards secreted in his tent, the 
Babylonish garment, the shekels of silver, and the wedge 
of gold, which act brought destruction upon himself and 
upon his household, 

F, Achan and his sons and his daughters were stoned, 
as we read in Joshua vii. 25. But how are we to 
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reconcile this iintibindis with the dott of Ezekiel— 
“The son shall not bear the iniquity of his father ?” 

FE. It is probable that his family were acquainted with 
the theft, and had taken part in the efforts to conceal the 
forbidden spoils, and thus they became participators in 
his guilt, and, consequently, sharers in his punishment. 
Tt is scarcely possible that the stolen articles could be 
buried in the tent in which the sons and daughters dwelt 
without their being cognisant of the transaction, 

F. In 2'Sam. xxiv. 9 I read of 800,000 valiant men 
in Israel, and the wien of Judah 500,000; but in 
1 Chron: xxi, 5 I read of 1,100,000 men in Israel, and 
470,000 in Judah. 

E. To reconcile these two accounts it has been said 
that when the number given was only 800,000, the 
troops that were enrolled were not reckoned, the num- 
bers beitig commonly known to all the people, and these 
legions were divided into twelve companies, oné of which 
was on dtity each month, and that each of these com- 
panies amounted ‘to 24,000 men: Now if we allow 
to each body of troops 1,000 officers, the deficiency in the 
| account given in the Book of Samuel is exactly supplied, 
and the numbers correspond with those mentioned in 
the Book of Chronicles. In the case of Judah, it is sup- 
poséd that the tribe of Benjamin is included i in one 
estimate and not in the other. If so, this would fully 
account for the difference between the half million men- 
| tioned in Samuel and the 470,000 spoken of in the Book 
of Chronicles. But it must, in fairness, be admitted that 
there are difficulties in the Scriptures relating to num- 
bers, which, although they may be easily accounted for, 
are still very hard to explain. 

F. In Revelations vj. 6 we are told that there was to 
be “ a measure of wheat for a penny, and three measures 
of barley for a penny.” Does this imply abundance or 
scarcity ? 

BP. A measure, a small one, capable of holding two 
pints, the daily allowance for a slave. The penny was 
the wages of a labourer for a day. This prophecy is said 
to have been fulfilled by the famines that prevailed in 
the Roman Empire, from a.p. 133 to a.pd. 193. The 
words, therefore, denote not plenty, but scarcity. Bishop 
Hinds, in speaking of the Jewish coins, says, “4 penny 
denotes a piece of money, without reference to its value. 
We in this country use the word only in what is, strictly 
speaking, its secondary meaning, that is, for a particular 
coin, equal’ to the twelfth part of a shilling; but the 
value of a penny mentioned in Scripture is equal to about 


in the wilderness is inadequately expressed by 200 penny- 
worth of bread ;. so, also, the good Samaritan’s provision 
of twopence for the wounded traveller's expenses at 
the inn.” 

In our ancient statutes the word penny is applied to 
all silver_money, and we still retain the expression by 
the phrases “ making a penny” and “ turning a penny,” 
to denote making money on a small scale. The largest 
silver coin which our ancestors had was called “a groat” 
penny—that is, “a great” penny—and from this we derive 
the old English word, a groat. 

F. What am I to understand by St. Paul’s words, 
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“Filling up that which is behind of the afflictions of 
Christ in my flesh ? ” 

E. “The apostle,” says Doddridge, “did not mean 
that the sufferings of Christ were imperfect; but he deeply 
retained in his mind the impression of that first lesson 
which he had from the Saviour’s mouth, that he was 
persecuted in his members (Acts ix. 4). Paul there- 
fore considers it as the plan of Providence that a certain 
amount of suffering should be endured by the members 
of the Church of which Christ was the head, and he 
rejoices to think that his portion of afflictions was in 
conformity with the unerring will of Almighty God.” 
Here we must add a very pithy remark made by Bishop 
Hall:—*Every saint of God is amember of Christ’s body, 
and Christ therefore suffers in him.’ “The afflictions 
of Christ,” says Macknight, also, “signify not the 
afflictions which Christ suffered, but the afflictions which 
he appointed the apostle to suffer in his turn, in order to 
fill up those trials which remained to be endured on 
account of Christ.” 

F. What is meant by “asin unto death,” and “a sin 
not unto death ?”—1 John vy. 16. 

E, “* A sin not unto death’ is any single sin which a 
good man commits through infirmity or surprise,” says 
Dr. Benson. “ Any sin whatever, except that which 
Christ declared unpardonable,” is Doddridge’s view. 
Calvin says, “No particular sin is intended, but an 
entire class or species of sins;” but this being a sin of a 
brother, it must mean a species of sins which can oceur 
among Christians. That sin is not unto death, because 
the transgressor does not continue in it—he repents, he 
loathes it, confesses it, forsakes it, and obtains life— 
that is, comfort and pardon. “The sin unto death” is 
that of which a man does not repent, which he does not 
abhor, does not confess, does not forsake. Whatever sin 
comes under this description is to the offender asin unto 
death. Some critics are of opinion that the phrase, “asin 
unto death,’’ as used by the apostles, denoted an offence of 
that kind which was punished by bodily afflictions that 
terminated in death. If one possessed of the gift of 
healing and of discerning spirits saw a Christian brother 
labouring under this mortal sin, he might pray for the 
safety of his soul, but not pray for his recovery to health. 

F, Is it not difficult to understand how Cain could 
have a wife, or build a city ? 

E. The difficulties arise from losing sight of two cir- 
cumstances—namely, that Adam lived nearly 1,000 years, 
and that the population rapidly increased, and became, 
even in 150 years, far above 100,000, There is a tradition 
among the Jews that Adam had seventy children, 

We have now to reply to 


A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 


A correspondent, signing himself “ Peccatorium Om- 
nium Maximus,” has written to us in self-abasement, 
and in deep affliction, and in pity we offer counsel. 
We do not regard you as you regard yourself, nor are 
we willing to address you ‘by the appellation you deem 
yourself to merit. Your case is mournful, and your 
wickedness is great; but “mournful” does not mean 
hopeless, and “great” does not mean unpardonable ; and 
many similar offenders, whose offences have been as great, 





and some of them greater than your own, have been 
delivered from the sin and saved from the penalty, and 
a similar deliverance may be yours. To doubt God’s 
mercy is to dishonour God; to question his power is not 
to-comprehend the term “OmnrpoTence.” You will 
fail, and Satan will continue to triumph over you, if you 
attempt to obtain deliverance in your own strength. 
You sigh for deliverance, and deliverance the Almighty 
is more willing to impart than. you are eager to obtain. 
How is it to be obtained by one who is “tied and bound” 
with the chain of his sins? A voice from heaven 
answers the question, “ Let him lay hold of my strength.” 
We say to you, reflect on these truths :—‘“ The blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin.” “ Him that 
cometh unto me, I will in mo wise cast out.” “Come 
unto me, all ye that labour.” “He isable to save to the 
uttermost.” Think of the injunction to the preachers of 
the Gospel, “ Begin at Jerusalem.” Read of Manasseh, 
and his restoration. Read of David, and his forgiveness. 
Read of Peter, and his recovery. Remember that 
“ Christ is exalted to give repentance.’ Remember also, 
that the promises of God are of no effect until accepted by 
us ; but when by faith they are accepted, then the honour 
of God is concerned in the fulfilment, and they will be 
fulfilled. Seize, then, upon that promise applicable to 
your wretched con¢ition—“ Sin shall not have dominion 
over you,” and take heed to “limit not the Holy One of 
Israel.” Go, confess your guilt. Own your weakness. 
Ask for the Spirit’s influence. As did Moses, so do 
you plead with God, Thou hast said, “Sin shall not 
have dominion over you.” Implore the power to believe 
—the power to repent—the power to pray, and ask all 
through Christ, and all for Christ’s sake, and not for 
your own. Do this, and verily thou shalt live as the 
saved and sanctified servant of Christ, and no longer be 
known as the “ Peccatorium Omnium Maximus,” 








Gastern Customs. 
—o— 
“T have lift up mine hand unto the Lord, the most high God."— 
Gen. xiv, 22. 


To lift up the right hand with the fingers toward 
heaven is equivalent to an oath. Hence Dr. Boothroyd 
has rendered the passage, “I swear to Jehovah.” ‘T'o 
lift up the hand in confirmation of anything is con- 
sidered a most sacred mode of swearing. In Isaiah lxii. 8 
it is written, “ The Lord hath sworn by his righé hand.” 
It is an interesting fact, that. many of the images of the 
gods of the heathen have the right hand lifted up, which 
to the understanding of the people says, “ Jam God; I 
am truth: fear not.” 


“T knew a man in Christ."—2 Con. xii. 2. 

Macknight says: “That the apostle speaks of himself 
here is evident from verses 6 and 7.” This is the Kastern 
way in which a man modestly speaks of himself, Has an 
individual performed a great exploit, which he does not 
like to mention in plain terms as having been done by 
himself? he simply says, in relating the affair, “I know 
the man who did it” — “ Nain-arevain,” ie, I know, 
Do people express their pleasure or surprise ia the pre- 
sence of a person, at some work which has been accom- 
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plished by himself, and should they inquire, “ Who is the 
man?” he will say, “I know him ;” he will not say he is 
the man, because some would perhaps not be disposed to 
believe him, and the slight intimation conveyed in the 
terms “I know him,” is quite sufficient to convince others 
he is the fortunate individual, 


‘* Whose shoes I am not worthy to bear."’-—Magr. iil, 11. 

A respectable man never goes out without his servant 
or attendant; thus he has always some one to talk with 
and to do anything he may require, When the ground 
is smooth or-where there is soft grass to walk on, the 
sandals are taken off, and the servant carries them in 
his hand. . The devoted, the humble John did not 
consider himself worthy to bear the sandals.of his Divine 
Master. 


A NOBLE ACT NOBLY REWARDED, 

| Tue burghers of Soleuse had, during the warm con- 
| tests for tle imperial throne, espoused the eause of 
| Louis of Bavaria, and thereby incurred the indig- 
nation of the house of Austria. Duke Leopold ad- 
vanced with a powerful army, besieged their town, 
and threatened its extirpation. A violent fall of rain 
brought on & sudden inundation, which, ‘besides de- 
stroying all the stores, engines, and implements of the 
| besiegers, eridangdted a wooden bridge they had con- 
structed for the sake of communication ‘between 
different parts of the camp. The duke had posted a 
! great number of men upon it, who, in order to steady 
it against the impetuosity of the torrent, had loaded 
it with great heaps of stones, This precaution, how- 
ever, proved ineffectual ; the bridge gave way, and the 
men were. perishing in the stream, The burghers, 
at this disastrous moment, forgot their enmity, 
took to their boats, and, at the imminent danger of 
their own lives, hastened to the relief of their perish- 
ing antagonists. They saved the greatest number of 
them, fed them, cheered them, and seht them back to 
the camp. The duke hereupon, attended by thirty 
knights, came to’ the walls, and desited to be ad- 
mitted on friendly terms. Op being honourably re- 
ceived, he granted'a banner to the burghers as a 
token of perfect reconciliation, and declared that 
their generosity had completely vanquished his re- 
sentment. None of his wars ever terminated so 
much to his advantage. 














COMING TO CHRIST. 

“Him that cometh unto me,’ I will in n6 wise cast 
out.” Such as’ come to Christ shall find entertain- 
ment. ‘These words (says Bishop Babbington) con- 
tain a singular comfort against the wringing thought 
of unworthiness, being, fn sensé, as if the Lord Jesus 
should say, “(Fear not, though base, though sinful, 
poor, and of no account in the eye either of thyself or 
others ;, for, if thon comest to me, thou art welcome, 
notwithstanding these, and J never, cast away him 
that cometh.” . True, helaved—most true; blessed be his 

majesty for. such goodness! Publicans and sinners, 
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poor or fishermen and despised Gentiles, he hath enter- 
tained with all mercy and fayour, as we know. ‘ Come 
unto me, all that travail and are heavy laden,” carrieth 
with it no exception, but reacheth out comfort to all 
comers, be they ever so mean in the eyes of men. ‘I 
willrefresh you,” ‘‘ If thy sins were as red as scarlet, I 
will make them as white as snow.” Noteth it.any easting 
away of any that is traly sorrowful? No, no} and 
therefore this speech is true. ‘* Him that cometh to me, 
T cast not away.” In a word, all true comers to Christ 
have found this since the world was, and such shall 
do till it end. Heaven and earth passeth, but not a 
jot of this Word of God faileth in truth and sweetness 


promised. ae 
CHRIST THE GIVER OF REPENTANCE. 


Curist is exalted a Prince and a Saviour, to grant 
repentance and remission of sins, and sinners in every 
age have obtained pardon only through his sacrifice 
of atonement. . There is not one song for the patri- 
archs, and another for the prophets, and a third for 
the apostles; one for the saints of the old, and an- 
other for the new dispensation; for patriarchs, 
prophets, apostles, and saints of every dispensation 
havé all been indebted to the same Redeemer. The 
righteous Abel, the earliest victim of mortality, shall 
join in the same song with the last of the children of 
God that falls asleep in Jesus. All having washed 
their robes and made them white in the same blood, 
shall sing together, without a falling or a note of dis- 
eord, “Salvation to. our God who sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb.” 














gouths’ Department 


THE COUNTRY PASTOR. —Part Xft. 
THE DEAD TEACHERS TO THE LIVING. 
Arter rising from our friend’s. hospitable table.and its 
amicable .warfare,.we proceeded towards the church, 
which we found to be an antiquated fabric, built as if to 
defy the ravages of time, and with a wonderful disregard 
of materials, ‘The venerable edifice was nearly buried in 
ivy, as though.it would conceal its strength ; and, by its 
admirable situation, gave a convincing proof that, the 
men of monastic times. knew, how to appreciate the 
beautiful and the picturesque in scenery, The hand of 
the spoiler had marred. most of the ancient tombs by 
crashing. the marble figures, purloining the brasses, and 
abstracting. portions of the armour belonging to some-of 
the ancient lords of the:soil, The interior of the building 
tended to solemnise the mind; and if it could not. be 
affirmed. of this fabric “that it was sufficiently solemn 
to: make a Bacchanalian sober,” it was. sufficient to aid 
men in,calling home their wandering thoughts, and to 
remind. them: that the place they trod. on was. holy 


ground, 

This “ goodly kirk,” was surrounded by an extensive 
burial-ground that. commanded our attention, It was 
something so unusual in its order, neatness, and utility, 
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that we were anxious to learn its history, as well as to 
discover its peculiar merits. 

Our friend the vicar proposed that we should avail 
ourselves of some shady seats under a fine old beech tree, 
and that “then and there” he would “say his say,” and 
tell all “whom it may concern” the progressive history of 
“the Lord’s acre” in that parish. 

“From some cause,” said the vicar, “that we are 
unable to trace, but which tradition assigns to Crom- 
well’s soldiers, this large churchyard was in a most un- 
seemly state, and might fairly lay claim to be the least 
sightly spot within the parish. In some places the earth 
had fallen in—in others there were ugly fissures, or 
heaps of rubbish interspersed with tombs broken and in 
disorder. There were no paths, and the whole of the 
ground was defaced by briars, thistles, and weeds. This 
state of things was the more grievous from the beauty 
of its location. As the spectator gazed around, he beheld 
hill and dale, the wood, the river, and the pasture land, 
and rich undulating scenery on the right and the lef¢; 
and a prospect extending for miles gave in our case a 
sad reality to the poet’s words, but in a sense never 
designed, when he says, ‘’Tis distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view.’ 

“However, annoyances sometimes tend to rectify 
themselves by the greatness of the evil; and so it was 
with us. The more we did for the interior of the 
church, the more unsightly—nay, hideous—the exterior 
appeared. At last it was proposed by somebody that we 
should try and do something to diminish its unsight- 
liness, On this point unanimity prevailed. The farmers 
said their wagons and horses should provide the gravel, 
and there was plenty they thought might be procured, 
and only wanted carting. The village carpenter, a very 
handy fellow for everything out of the usual way, offered 
his aid at a moderate cost. in making rustic benches ; 
the churchwardens were gracious, and the squire pro- 
mised an abundance of shrubs; and some men whispered 
to me that ‘they were right sure the parson might find 
his way to the squire’s purse, if so be it wor wanted, 
which they guessed it would be.’ 

“Luckily there resided in the parish a very worthy 
man, who in his younger days had been an ornamental 
gardener, whose task it had been to plan out proposed 
improvements, This person offered us-his gratuitous 
services, saying that our ugly churchyard, much as we 
exclaimed against it, would have enraptured one of his 
profession, good old ‘capability Brown,’ 

“Tt was soon settled, and the gardener lost no time in 
coming to our aid, and the villagers were mystified 
beyond measure to see him stalking to and fro, armed 
with a bundle of white sticks, and three or four men 
thrusting a bit of wood in one place, a stick in another, 
turning up a turf, placing bricks on edge, half burying 
stones, fixing a hat upon a bush, and numerous other 
unaccountable freaks, He had no sooner terminated his 
mystic labours, than he uttered some talismanic words to 
the churchwardens, which ended in expelling from the 
ground all who were unoccupied; and for several weeks 
this exclusion was preserved. During this period the 


shovel, the pickaxe, and the barrow made wonderful in- | ’ 


roads on the unsightly objects, until everything offensive 





to the eye was removed or ingeniously concealed. The 
graves also were embanked, the tombs set right, the turf 
laid, the grass trimmed, and in suitable places plants, 
flowers, and shrubs were artistically arranged, and the 
steep, sloping ground turned to good effect by making an 
upper, a middle, and a lower walk ; and the man of sticks 
had contrived, by the side of each broad gravel path, to 
make a grass walk a little elevated, presenting to the 
pedestrian a choice of the hard gravel or of the yielding 
sward, To our delight we found that he had contrived 
to introduce no fewer than fifteen pleasant paths, all 
honoured with appropriate names, such as ‘ The Lich-gate 
walk,’ ‘The Porch walk,’ ‘ The Elm-tree walk,’ ‘The Dial 
walk,’ and various others, The lord of the manor had 
allowed free use of his gravel-pits, and the good-natured 
farmers never let the workmen stop for anything that 
their carts could supply. 

“On a given day the churchyard was thrown open and 
the parishioners invited. Great was their delight to see 
their old acquaintance with his clean features, 

© Well,’ said a farmer, ‘this be a right down good 
thing. This bangs a garden. Why can’t some of my 
men come here on an evening, with their wives and their 
little ones, and see this beautiful place, instead of melting 
away their money and making donkeys of themselves at 
the “ Hare and Hounds,” and then going home wi’ no 
more sense in their heads than there be in them nine- 
pins they ha’ been a-knocking about ?’ 

“The women often did come and bring their children, 
and then it occurred to me, could we not do something 
more? Why limit all the teaching to the inside of the 
church? Why not make “the dead instructors to the 
living,” and the churchyard a schoolmaster to bring us to 
Christ? A well-arranged cemetery, or ‘sleeping-place,’ 
as the ancients termed it, may teach many lessons of 
wisdom, by leading men to think of ‘the things which 
shall be hereafter.’ 

“Impressed with the idea, I hastened home, and drew 
out my plan. I took also a few days to consider not 
only what ‘Do’ could urge, but also what ‘Do No?’ could 
say. ‘Do’ carried the day by a large majority. I ex- 
pected opposition, but I indulged the hope that useful- 
ness would disarm my foe, and bring him over to my 
side. 

“ Again we had what a Scotch gentleman would regard 
as ‘a gathering of the clans,’ and ‘the powers that be’ 
assembled in the school-room. Some men, as honest 
Sancho expresses it, ‘are born with a silver spoon in 
their mouths, and others with a wooden ladle;’ and as 
the same sage shrewdly observes, ‘ certain days ought to 
be marked with a white stone, and not with yellow 
ochre.’ It so happened that events favoured me, and 
the day also merited ‘the white stone.’ A gentleman 
who held some land in the parish, but who did not reside 
with us, and rarely came to our part of the country, hap- 
pened to be visiting a kinsman who resided in the village, 
and he, with his relative, attended the meeting. When 
he heard the benevolent artifice explained by which we 
sought to guide men to wisdom, and saw that the object 
in view was the benefit of the parishioners, he said— 

“* Its a trial, and, like ‘all trials, it may fail to effect 
its pious design; but all useful works are at first only a 
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peradventure of success, I am not quite so sanguine as 
some of you as toits results; but I feel assured there will 
be enough gained to justify the attempt. I intended some 
years ago to expend a certain amount upon the church, 
as I did not expect that you would treat me as I am told 
a neighbour of mine was formerly treated.’ 

“Pray, zur; said one of his tenants, ‘what wor 
that ?? 

“© My neighbour offered to repair the parish church at 
his own cost, and the churchwardens convened a meet- 
ing, and sent for answer that he might have permission 
to put the church into repair, upon condition that he 
promised to present them with a new peal of bells. 
Unfortunately for these wise men, the sound of ‘the 
bells’ frightened away the man, and the parish went 
without the bells, and the parishioners had the comfort 
of defraying the expense of the repairs. You will not 
serve me after this fashion; therefore I beg to say to 
these gentlemen, the vicar and the churchwardens, that 
if they will carry out the plan suggested, I will present 
to the outside objects the sum I designed for inside em- 
bellishments—namely, two hundred pounds.’ 

“The homely reply of one of the farmers was the best 
comment on this generous offer : 

“«That, zur, knocks the nail on the head at once— 
that finishes it; there ean be no two words about it; and 
we be all mighty obliged to you.’ 

«Yes, and we hopes,’ said another, ‘that it’ll be many 
a long year afore you wants a little piece of ground in 
that churchyard for yourself, 

«Thank ye, my friend,’ said the liberal man; ‘ that’s 
a matter I leave to my Master; and I say, When he 
pleases, where he pleases, and how he pleases; and 
though I am not an old man, I hope, my good friends, 
that a life cannot be short which has accomplished life’s 
great end.’ 

“Again we went to work. The landscape gardener, 
the churchwardens, the carpenter, and the village painter 
were all in requisition, I was to produce the mottoes, 
inscriptions, epitaphs, and whatever I thought could be 
rendered available to our object. In these rather arduous 
labours I had some valuable auxiliaries in the squire’s 
family, who entered warmly into the plan. . The squire 
took no part himself; he said it was not in his line; 
‘but, he added, ‘when you come to anything abont 
grouse, or deer-stalking, I shall be happy to give you my 
advice.’ The lady mother and her grown-up daughters 
were well able to supply the squire’s lack of service ; and, 
thanking him for his good wishes, the ladies proposed 
that I should spend the evening at. the hall, and that 
we should then settle our plan, This closed the 
meeting. 

“The same evening the subject was again discussed, 
and these pious ladiés agreed with me that, as we had to 
allude to death and the grave, we ought to follow 
the example of the apostles, who never spoke of death 
as an object of terror, but as an event that is enumerated 
among the Christian’s mercies. I therefore resolved 
that our inscriptions should speak as if addressing them- 
selves to the children of God, accompanied with due 
admonitions to the thoughtless and the ungodly. The 
language of piety, hope, and cheerfulness was to prevail. 
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How far we have succeeded, you, in your walks, will be 
able to discover. In justice to my excellent fellow- 
labourers, I ought to say the effect has exceeded our 
highest hopes. It has increased the attendance at public 
worship; it has closed one or two beer-shops; it is a 
source of comfort to the mothers and children; and 
has done that kind of good which enriches for both 
worlds.” 

“What I have seen,” I remarked, “I certainly desire 
to remember. Have you any objection to my making a 
note of what I see?” 

“None whatever. You may read and remember, or 
copy and forget—which you please.” 

I availed myself of the vicar’s permission, and stored 
my note-book with truths too wise to be passed unheeded, 
and too good to be forgotten. 

When we have time, and again meet, we will glance 
at its contents, At present I can tell you no more. 

(To be continued.) 





THE PRODIGAL SON. 

“You and I,” says the Rev. James Hervey, “ are 
like the returning prodigal. Let us remember that 
he came with no recommendation either of dress, of 
person, or of character; none but his nakedness, 
his misery, and an acknowledgment of vileness, 
which had every aggravating, not one extenuating 
circumstance. Yet he was received—received with 
inexpressible indulgence, and clothed with that jirst, 
that best, that divinest robe, the righteousness of 
Jesus Christ.” 


THE SAYINGS OF THE WISE, 
SECOND CLUSTER. 

11. Many a man shifts his sins as men do their clothes ; 
they put off one to put on another. This is not serving 
God, but it is waiting upon the devil in a new livery. 

12. You must answer for your riches, but your riches 
will not answer for you. 

13, There is a very important rule which all ought to 
learn, but which few do learn, namely: “The doctrine 
of proportion in spiritual arithmetic.” If God has done 
so much for me, what am I to do for God? 

14. No sin is little that is committed against an 
infinite Being. 

15. Greater is he that subdueth his own spirit, than 
he that taketh a city. 

16. The subjugation of one besetting sin will profit 
the conqueror more than all the empires that Alexander 
subdued. 

17. In creation God gave us a world; in redemption 
God gave us himself. 

18. Men perish not by reason of the sins they have 
committed ; but because of the rejection of the remedy 
which God has appointed. 

19. Many a good man’s soul has prospered in troublous 
times. 

20. Times of adversity ara often to the children of 
God seasons of the richest consolations, The wilder- 
ness did more for Moses than the princely halls of 
Pharaoh. 
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Short Arrofs, 


Pld 
“SEEK PEACE, AND ENSUE IT.” 

CYPRIAN, a pious father of the Church, ranks a con- 
tentious Christian among the twelve absurdities to which 
the life of a man is exposed. It was also a saying of the 
pious Richard Baxter, recorded by himself in the 
“History of his own Times”—* While we wrangle here 
in the dark we are dying, and passing to that world 
which will decide all our controversies; and the safest 
passage thither is by peaceable holiness.” 


HOW STRANGE JS LIFE! 
Wuar a world of sorrow, of joy, of mingled tears and 
smiles, we live in! To-day, youth goes forth full of hope 
and confidence ; to-morrow, he trembles and hesitates ; 
the next day, prays and struggles; and on the fourth oft 
shrinks, to rise no more. Thus life’s little span is run. 
Soon the heart ceases to beat—the deep affections that 
exalted or depressed the mind are still; and all those 
mighty loves and doubts, which thrill with ecstacy or 
depress with fear—sinking in the human bosom, like 
ocean’s storm-beaten waves—are hushed in the grave. 
How mysterious is life ! 
A NEGRO’S FAITH. 

Aw American circuit preacher gives the following illus- 
tration of “faith that would remove mountains,” which 
he heard from the lips of a negro preacher, who was 
holding forth to his congregation upon the subject of 
obeying the commandments of the Almighty. “ Bredren,”’ 
he said, in his broken way, “ whateber de good God tell 
me to do, in dis blessed book,” holding up at the same 
time an old and evidently much read Bible, * dat I’m 
gwyne to do. IfI see in it dat I must jump troo a stone 
wall, I’m gwyne to jump at it, Goin’ troo it belongs to 
God; jumpin’ at it belongs to me.” 





THE COTTON FAMINE. 

THE accounts which arrive from the cotton districts 
are of a kind calculated to arouse all our sympathies. 
Not only are many thousands of our countrymen 
and countrywomen supporting existence upon the 
miserably inadequate sum of 1s. 6d. a week, per head, 
but we now learn that the suffering people in some 
districts are threatened with contagious disease. ‘The 
famine fever has appeared among them, and the 
death-rate is rising. This is bad news at the be- 
ginning of winter, and there is need that the Chris- 
tian public throughout the country should exert 
themselves to send help, in the form of money and 
clothes,* to Lancashire, with as little delay as possible. 

Under these circumstances, we have much pleasure 
in acknowledging the following additional, subserip- 
tions since our last issue. 

Amount already acknowledged... 

Wm. Cartwright 
Ww. Folios C Pa 


Jas, Bak 
Master C. ' ‘Merry *. 


‘Darve County 
Tk Hawiag 





* Clothes may be sent to any of the local relicf committees, or to 
Bridewell Hospital, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London, whence 
they are packed and forwarded to Lancashire. 
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Some of the letters accompanying the contributions 
are of a very interesting character. We subjoin two 
extracts. A country schoolmaster writes, ‘+ My 
scholars have used your Quiver list during the 
week; and have collected 8s. 6d. sep your fund.” 
Another friend says— 

“In opening my Quiver this morning, I saw the sub- 
scription paper. At the dinner table [ introduced the 
subject of the distress in Lancashire. I told my family 
how kind God was to us, and that we ought to be kitid to 
our suffering fellow-ereaturos, I asked my little girl and 
boy, nine years and sevén, if they would give me anything, 
and they, with happy faces, emptied their money box, 
wishing me to send it to you immediately, I put all the 
money I had with it, and my wife borrowed. 24d, to: make 
it up 2s. 6d,, which we send in stamps, hoping it will help 
to alleviate their sufferings.” 


Should any of our readers have failed to receive a 
subseription list, we shall be happy to forward one on 
receipt of a stamp. 

Our readers will bear in mind that, owing to the 
extensive circulation of this periodical, we are unable 
to acknowledge contributions under a fortnight. 
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MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHANNINGS.” 
—~—- e— 
CHAPTER LVIII. 
MR, FRANK “CALLED.” 
AND now there occurs another gap in the story—a gap 
of years; and we have entered on the third and last 
part. 

The patient well-doing of the Halliburtons was ap- 
proaching fruition, their straggles were well-nigh over, 
and they were ready to play their part, for success or for 
failure, in the great drama of life, Jane’s troubles were 
at an end, 

Did you ever remark how some things, when they 
draw towards a close, seem to advance with rapid strides, 
unlike the slow, drawling pace that characterised their 
beginning? Life: in its childhood, its youth, nay, in 
its middle age, how slowly it seems to pass! how pro- 
tracted do its marking periods appear to be! but when 
old age approaches, then time moves with giant strides, 
Undertake a work, whether of the hands or the head, 
very, very slow does the progress appear to be, until it is 
far advanced; and then the.conclusion is attained fast 
and imperceptibly. Thus does it seem to be in the 
history of the young Halliburtons. To them the race 
may have been tedious, the labour as hard at the close of 
their preparatory career as at its commencement; but 
not so to those who were watching them. 

There was not space to trace the life of Frank 
and Gar at the universities, to record word by word 
how they bore onwards with unflinching perseverance, 
looking to the goal in view. Great praise was due to 
them; and they won it from those who knew what 
hard work was. Patiently and steadily had they 
laboured on, making themselves into sound and brilliant 
scholars, resisting the temptations that lead so many 
astray, and bearing the slights and mortifications inci- 
dental to their subordinate position. “I'll take it all 
out, when I am Lord Chancellor of England,” Frank 
would say, in his cheering way. Of course Frank had 
always intended to go up for honours; and of course 
Frank gained them. He went to Oxford as a humble 
servitor, and he quitted it a man of note. Francis 
Halliburton had obtained a double-first, and gained his 
fellowship, 

He had entered himself a student of the Middle 
Temple, long before his college career was over. The 
expenses of qualifying for the Bar are high, and Frank’s 
fellowship did not suffice for all. He procured literary 
employment: writing a leading article for one of the 
daily papers, and contributing to sundry reviews. 

Gar, too, had quitted Cambridge with unusual credit, 
though he was nof senior wrangler. Nobody but Gar, 
perhaps, knew that he had aspired to that proud dis- 
tinction, so it did not signify. A more solid scholar, or 
one with a higher character in the best sense of the 
term, never left the university to be ordained by the 
Bishop of Helstonleigh—or by any other prelate on the 
bench. He had a choice of a title to orders. His 
uncle, the Reverend Francis Tait—who, like his father 








before him, had, after many years’ service, obtained a 
living—had offered Gar his title, But a clergyman in 





the county of Helstonleigh had also offered him one, 
and Gar, thanking his uncle, chose the latter. 

William’s dream of ambition was fulfilled: the dream 
which he had nof indulged ; for it had seemed all too 
high and vague. He was Mr. Ashley’s partner; the 
great firm in Helstonleigh was Ashley and Halliburton. 

Ashley and Halliburton! And the event had been 
so gradually, so naturally led to, that Helstonleigh was 
not surprised when if was announced. Of course, 
William received as yet but a small share of the profits : 
how small or how large was not known. Helstonleigh 
racked its curiosity to get at particulars, and racked 
it in vain. One fact was assumed beyond doubt: 
that a portion of the profits was secured to Henry in the 
event of Mr. Ashley’s death. 

William was now virtually the sole master of the 
business. Mr. Ashley had partially retired from the 
manufactory: at least, his visits to it were of occurrence 
so rare, as almost to amount to retirement. Samuel 
Lynn was the manager, as of old ; William had assumed 
Mr. Ashley’s place and desk in the counting-house, the 
master. Mr. Ashley had purchased an estate, called 
Deoffam Hall, some two to three miles distant from the 
city, close to the little village of Deoffam: and there he and 
his family had gone to reside. He retained his old 
house in the London Roa", and they would come in to 
it. occasionally and pass a week there. The change of | 
abode did not appear to give unqualified gratification to 
Henry Ashley. He had become so attached to William 
that he could not bear to be far away fromhim. In 
the old home, William’s visits had been daily ; or, rather, 
nightly : in this, he did not see him so often. William 
contrived to get over twice or thrice a week; but that 
did not appear to be often enough for Henry. Mary 
Ashley was not married; to the surprise of Helston- 
leigh : but Mary somewhat obstinately refused to quit 
the paternal home. William and his mother lived on 
together in the old house. But they were alone now: - 
for he could afford to keep up its expenses, and he had 
insisted upon deing so; insisted that she who had 
worked so hard for them, should have rest now they - 
could work for her. 

Yes, they had all worked; worked on for the end, 
and gained it. Looking back, Jane wondered how she 
had struggled on. It seemed now next to an impossi- 
bility that she could have done it. Verily and truly 
she believed that God alone had borne her up. Hadit | 
been a foreshadowing of what was to come, when her 
father, years back, had warned her, on the very day ~ 
her marriage with Mr. Halliburton had been fixed, that 
it might bring many troubles upon her? Perhaps so. 
One thing was certain: that it had brought them, and 
in no common degree. But the troubles were sur- 
mounted now: and Jane’s boys were turned out just 
as well as though she had had a thousand a year to bring 
them up upon. Perhaps better. 

Perhaps better! How full of force is the suggestion ! 
I wonder if anybody will let this history of the young 
Halliburtons read a lesson to them? Many a student, 
used worse by fortune and the world than he thinks he 
deserves, might take it to himself with profit. Do not 
let it be flung away as a fancy picture ; endeavour to 

















make it your reality. A career, worked out as theirs 
was, insures success as a necessity, “Ah!” you may 
think, “I am poor; Z can’t hope to achieve such things.” 
Poor? What were they? What’s that you say? 
“There are so many difficulties: in the way.” Quite 
true; there are difficulties in the way of attaining to most 
things worth having; but they are only put there to be 
overcome, Like the hillocks and stumbling-blocks in 
that dream that came to Mr. Halliburton when he. was 
dying, they are placed there to be subdued, not to be 
shunned in fear, or turned aside from in idleness. What- 
ever may be your object in life, work on forit. Be you the 
heir to a dukedom, or be your heritage but that of daily 
toil, an object you must have: a man who has none is 
the most miserable being on the face of the earth. Bear 
manfully onward and get the prize. The. toil may be 
hard, but it will grow lighter as you advance; the 
impediments may be disheartening, but they are not 
insurmountable; the privations may be painful, but you 
are working on to plenty; the temptations to indolence, 
to flagging, to that many-headed monster, sin, may be 
pulling at you; but they will not stir you from your 
path an inch, unless you choose to let them. Only be 
resolute ; only regard trustingly the end, and labour 
for it; and it will surely come. It may look in the 
distance so far off that the very hope of attaining it 
seems but a vain chimera. Never mind; bear hopefully 
on, and the distance will lessen palpably with every step, 
No real good was ever attained to in this world, without 
working for it. No real good, as I honestly believe, 
was ever gained, unless God’s blessing was with the 
endeavours for it. Make a friend of God. . Do that, 
and, fight your way on, doing your duty, and you will 
find the goal. As the sons of Mrs, Halliburton did, 

dane was sitting alone one afternoon in. her parlour, 
Shewaslittle changed. None, looking at her, could believe 
her old enough to be the mother of those three great 
men, hersons. Not that Gar was particularly great; he 
was but of the middle height. Jane wore a silk dress 
of shaded stripes, light and dark green; and her hair 
looked as smooth and abundant as in the old days of 
her girlhood. It was remarkable how little her past 
troubles had teld upon her good looks; how little she 
was ageing. 

She saw the postman come to the door, and. Dobbs 
brought in a letter. “It’s Mr, Frank’s writing,” 
grunted Dobbs. 

dane opened if, and. found that Frank had been 
“called.” . Half his care was,over. 

“My paring MoTHER,— 

“T am made into a barrister at last. I am; and 
I beg. you will all receive the announcement. with 
appropriate awe and. deference. I was called, to-day ; 
and I intend to haye.a photograph taken of myself 
in my wig and gown, and send it down to you as a 
confirmation of the fact, -When, you see, the guy the 
wig makes of me, you will say; you never saw an ugly 
man before, Tell Dobbs so; it will gladden her heart: 
don’t you remember how she used to. assure. us, when 
boys, that we. ought, to be put.in a glass case, as three 
ultra specimens of ugliness ? 

“I shall get on now, dearest mother. It may be a 
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little up-hill work af first: bat there’s no fear. A 
first-rate law firm have promised me somé briefs: and 
one of these speedy days I shall inevitably take the 
ears of some court by storm—the jury struck into 
themselves with the learned counsel’s astounding elo- 
quence, and the bar dumb—and then my fortune’s 
made. I need not tell you what circuit I shall patron- 
ise, or in how short a period afterwards I intend to be 
leading it; but I will tell you that my first object in 
life, when I am up in the world, shall be the ease and 
comfort of my dear mother. William is not going to 
do everything and have you all to himself. 

“Talking about William, ask him if he cannot get up 
some charice litigation, that I may have the honour of 
appearing for him next assizés. Il do it all free, 
gratis, for nothing. Ever your own son, 

“ FRANK.” 

Jane started up from her chair at the news, almost 
like a glad child. Who could shé get to share it with 
her? She ran into the next house to Patience. Pa- 
tience limped a little in her walk still; she would limp 
always. Anna, in her sober Quaker’s cap, the border 
resting on her fair forehead, looked up from her draw- 
ing, and Jane imparted to them tlie news, and read 
the letter. 

“That is nice,” said Patience. “It must be a weight 
off thy mind.” 

“T don’t know that it is that,” replied Jane. “I have 
never doubted his success. I don’t doubt it still. But 
I am very glad.” 

“T wish I had a cause to try,” cried Anna, who had 
recovered all her old spirits and her love of chatter, 
“T would let Frank plead it for me.” 

* Will you come back with me, Anna, and take tea ?” 
said Jane.. “TI shall be alone this evening. ‘William is 
gone over to Deoffam Hall.” 

“T’ll come,” replied Anna, beginning to put up her 
pencils with, alacrity. Truth to say, she was just as 
fond of going out and of taking off her cap that. her 
curls might fall, as she used to be. She had fully re- 
covered caste in the opinion of, Helstonleigh. In fact, 
when the reaction set in, Helstonleigh had. been rather 
demonstrative in its expression of repentance for having 
taken so harsh a view of the case. Nevertheless, it had 
been a real lesson. to Anna, and had rendered her more 
sober and cautious in conduct. y 

Dobbs was standing at.the kitchen door as they went 
in. “Dobbs,” said Jane in the gladness of her heart, 
“ Mr. Frank is called.” 

“Called?” responded Dobbs, staring with all her 
might. 

“Yes. He was called yesterday.” 

“Him called!” repeated, Dobbs, evidently doubting 
the faet. “Then, ma’am, you'll excuse me, but I’m not 
a-going to, believe it., It’s a deal more likely he’s gone 
off t?other way than that he’s called te anything good.” 

Atina nearly choked with laughter. Jane.laughed so 
that she could not at onee speak. “ Oh, Dobbs, I don’t 
mean, that sort of calling. He is called to the Bar, 
He has become a barrister.” 

“Oh-—that,” said Dobbs, ungraciously, “Much 
good may it do him, ma’am! ” 
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“He wears a wig and gown now, Dobbs,” put in 
Anna. “He says his mothor is to tell thee that it 
makes an tgly gay of him, and so gladden thy 
heart.” 

“Ugh!” grunted Dobbs. 

“We will make him put them on when he comes 
down, won’t we? Dobbs, if thee’d like his picture m 
them, he’ll send it thee.” 

“ He'd better keep it,’ retorted Dobbs. “I never yet 
saw no good in young chaps having their picturs took, 
Miss Anna. They be vain enough without thaf. 
Called! That would have been a new flight, that 
would, for hin.” 


—_— 


CHAPTER LIX. 
GLIMPSE OF A BLISSFUL DREAM. 

A PRETTIER place than Deoffam Hall could not well be 
conceived. “ For its size” carping people would add. 
Well, it was not so large as Windsor Castle ; but it was 
no smaller than the bishop’s palace at Helstonleigh—if 
it has been your good fortune to see that renowned 
edifice. A white, moderate sized, modern built” villa 
rising in the midst of grounds charming to behold; 
grassy lawns smooth as Velvet, winding rivulets, groves 
of trees affording shelter on a summer’s day, On the 
terrace before the windows a stately peacock was fond 
of spreading his plumes, and in the small park—-it was 
but a small one—the deer rubbed their antlers on the 
fine old trees; the deer and the peacock. being the 
especial pets of Henry Ashley. Deoffam. itself was an in- 
significant village; a few gentlemen’s houses and a good 
many cottages comprising it. It was pleasantly, and 
conveniently situated; within a walk of Helstonleigh for 
those who liked walking, or within a short drive. 
But desirable as it was as a residence, Henry Ashley was 
rather addicted to grumbling at it: he would wish him- 
self back in his old home. 

One lovely morning in early summer, when they 
were assembled together diseussing plans for the day, 
he suddenly broke into one of his grumbling ‘fits. 
“You bought Deoffam for me, sir,” he was beginning, 
“ but——” 

“T bought it for myself and your mother,” interposed 
Mr, Ashley. 

“Ofcourse. But to descend to me afterwards~you 
know what I mean, I have made up my mind, when 
that time shall come, to send gratitude to the winds, and 
sell it. Stuck out here, all by myself and the:peacock, 
with you and the mother gone, I should— TI don’t 
like to outrage your feelings by saying what I might :do.” 

* There’s Mary,” said Mrs. Ashley. 

“Mary! I expect she'll be gone into fresh quarters by 
that time, She has only stopped here so long out of 
politeness to me.” 

Mary lifted her eyes, a smile and a glow on her bright 
face. A lovely. picture, she, in her delicate dress of 
summer muslin. 

“T tell everybody she is devoted to me,” went on 
Henry, in his quaint fashion. “‘Very strange that hand- 
some girl, Mary Ashley, does not get married!’ cries 
Helstonleigh. Mary, my dear, I know yéur vanity is 











already as extensive as it can be, or I might fear to in- 
erease it. ‘My sister get married!’ I say to them. 
‘Not she! She has resolved to make a noble sacrifice 
of herself for my sake, and live at home with me, a 
vestal virgin, and see to the piddings,’” 

The smile left Mary’s face; the glow remained. “I 
do wish you would not talk nonsense, Henry! As if 
Helstonleigh troubled itself to make remarks upon me. 
It.is not so rude a8 you are,” 

“Just hark at her!” returned Henry. “ Helstonleigh 
not trouble itself to make remarks! When you know 
the town was up in arms when you refused Sir Harry 
Marr, and sent him packing. Such an honour had never 
fallen to its luck before—that one of its fair citizens, 
born and bred, should get the chance of becoming a real 
live My Lady.” 

Mary was cutting a pencil.at the moment, and cut the 
point off. “Papa,” cried she, turning her hot face to 
his, “can’t you maké Henry talk sense ?—if he must 
talk at all.” 

Mrs. Ashley interposed. Ib was quite true that Mary 
had had, as Henry phrased it, a chance of becoming a 
real live “ My Lady; ” and there lurked in Mrs. Ashley’s 
heart a shade. of grievance, of disappointment, that she 
should have refused the honour. . She spoke rather 
sharply ; taking Henry’s part, not Mary’s. 

“Henry is talking nothing but sense. My opinion is, 
that you behaved quite rudely to Sir Harry. It is an 
offer that you will not have again, Mary, Still,” added 
Mrs. Ashley, modifying her tone a little, “it is no busi- 
ness of Helstonleigh’s ; neither do I see whence the town 
could have derived its knowledge.” 

“Asif there could be any news stirring, good or bad, 
that Helstonleigh does not ferret its way to!” returned 
Henry. 

“ My belief is, that it is Henry that has told,” retorted 
Mary. 
“I! what next?” cried Henry. “ As if I should tell 
of the graceless doings of my sister! It is bad enough 
to lie under the weighty knowledge oneself.” 

* And as if I should ever consent to marry Sir Harry 
Marr!” returned Mary, with a touch of her brother’s 
spirit. 

« Mary,” said Mr. Ashley, quietly, “ you seemed to 
slip out of that business, and of all questioning over it, as 
snioothly as an eel. Inever camo to the bottom of it. 
What was your objection to Sir Harry ?” 

“Objection, papa?” she faltered, with a crimsoned 
face. ‘“I-—I did not care for him.” 

“Oh, that was it, was it ?” returned Mr. Ashley. 

“Ts it always to go on 80, my dear?” asked her 
mother. 

Poor Mary was in sad confusion, scarcely knowing 
whether to burst into anger or into tears. “What do 
you mean, manima? How ‘go on P’” 

his fejéction of everybody. You have had three 
good offers bd 

“Not cotinting the venture of Cyril Dare,” put in 
Henry. 

“ And you say ‘No’ to all,” concluded Mrs. Ashley. 
“T fear you must be over: fastidious.” 

* And she’s growing into an 
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“Be quiet, then, Henry. Can’t you leave me in 
peace ?” 

“My dear, it is true,” cried Henry, who was in one of 
his teasing moods. “Of course I have not kept count 
of your age since you wére eighteen—it wouldn’t be 
polite to do so; but my private conviction is, that you 
are five-and-twenty this very summer.” 

“Tf I were five-and-thirty,” answered Mary, “I'd not 
marry Sir Harry Marr. I am not obliged to marry, I 
suppose, am I?” 

“My dear, nobody said you were,” said Henry, fling- 
ing a rose at her, which he took from his button-hole. 
“But don’t you see that this brings round my argument, 
that you have resolved to make yourself a noble sisterly 
sacrifice, and stop at home with me ?” 

Mary thought she was getting the worst of it, and 
quitted the room. Soon afterwards Mrs. Ashley was 
called out by a servant. 

“Did you not get a note from William this morning, 
sir ?” asked Henry. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Ashley, taking it from his pocket. 
“ He mentions in it that there is a report current in the 
town that Herbert Dare is dead.” 

“Herbert Dare! I wonder if it’s true?” 

“It is to be hoped not. I fear he was not very fit to 
die. Iam going into Helstonleigh, and shall probably 
hear more.” 

“Oh! are you going in to-day, sir? Dispatch Wil- 
liam back, will you ?” 

“T don’t know, Henry. They may be busy at the 
manufactory. Ifso, I am sure he will not leave it.” 

“What a blessing if that manufactory were up in 
the clouds!” was Henry’s rejoinder. “ When I want 
William particularly, it is sure to be—that manufac- 
tory !” 

“It is well William does not think as you do,” re- 
marked Mr, Ashley. 

“Well, sir, he must certainly think Samuel Lynn a 
nonentity, or he would not stick himself so closely to 
business. You never applied yourself in such a way.” 

“Yes, I did. But you must please to remember, 
Master Henry, that the cases are not on a parallel. I 
was head and chief of all, accountable to none. Had 
I chosen to take a twelvemonth’s holiday, and let the 
business go, it would have been my own affair exclu- 
sively. Whether the business went right, or whether it 
went wrong, I was accountable to none. William is not 
in that position.” 

“T know he is often in the position not to be had 
when he is wanted,” was Henry’s reply, as he listlessly 
turned over some books that lay on the table. 

* Will you go into town with me?” 

“I could not stand it to-day. My hip is. giving me 
twinges.” 

“Tsit? I had better bring back Parry,” 

“No. I won’t have him, unless I find there’s actual 
need. The mother knows what to do with me, I don’t 
_ suppose it will come to anything; and.I haye been so 
much better of late.” 

“Yes, you have. Although you quarrel with Deoffam, 
it is the change to it—the air of.the place—that has re- 
newed your health, you ungrateful boy |” 








Mr. Ashley’s eyes were bent lovingly on Henry’s as 
he said it. Henry seized his father’s hands, his half- 
mocking tone exchanged for one of earnestness. 

“Not ungrateful, sir—far from it. I know the value 
of my dear father: that a kinder or a better one, son 
could not possess. I shall grumble on to my life’s end. 
It is my amusement. But the grumbling is from my 
lips only: not from my fractious spirit, as it was in days 
gone by.” 

“TI have remarked that; remarked it with deep 
thankfulness, You have acquired a victory over that 
fractious spirit.” 

“ For which the chief thanks are due to William Hal- 
liburton. Sir, it is so. But for him, it is most probable 
I’should have gone, a discontented wretch, to the—let 
me be poetical for once—silent tomb: never secking out 
either the light or the love that may be found in this 
world.” 

Mr. Ashley glanced at his son. He saw that he was 
contending with emotion, although he had reassumed 
his bantering tone. 

* Henry, what light—what love ?” 

“The light and the love that a man may take into 
his own spirit. _He—William—told me, years ago, that 
I might make even my life a pleasant and a useful one, 
and measureless was the ridicule I cast upon him for it. 
But I have found that he was right. When William 
came to the house one night, a humble errand-boy, sent 
by Samuel Lynn with a note—do you remember it, sir ? 
—and offered to help me, dunce that I was, with my 
Ego doceo, tu legis—a help I graciously condescended to 
accept—we little thought what a blessing had entered 
the dwelling.” 

© We little thought what a brave, honest, indomitable 
spirit was enshrined in the humble errand-boy,” con- 
tinued Mr. Ashley. 

* He has got on as he deserved. He will be a worthy 
successor to you, sir: a second Thomas. Ashley; a far 
better one than I should ever have heen, had I possessed 
the rudest health. There’s only one thing more for 
William to gain, and then I expect he will be at rest.” 

“ What's that ? ” 

“Oh, it’s no concern of mine, sir. If folks can’t 
manage for themselves, they need not come to me to 
help them,” 

Mr. Ashley looked keenly at his son. Henry passed 
to arother topic. 

“Do send him here, sir, when you get in; or else 
drive him back with you.” 

“TI shall see,” said Mr. Ashley. “Do you know where 
your mother went to?” 

“ After some domestic catastrophe, I expect. Martha 
came, with a face as green as the peacock’s tail, and 
beckoned her out, ‘The best dinner-seryice come to 
grief, perhaps.” 

Mr. Ashley rang, and ordered the pony carriage to be 
got ready ; one bought chiefly for Henry, that he might 
drive into town. Before he started, he came across 
Mary. She stood at one of the corridor windows up- 
stairs, and had evidently been crying. 

“ What is your grief, Mary ?” 

She turned to the sheltering arm open to her, and 
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| tried to choke the tears anes which were again rising. 
“T wish you and mamma would not keep so angry at 
my refusing Sir Harry Marr.” 

“ Who told you I was angry, Mary?” 

“Oh, papa, I fancied so this morning. Mamma is 
angry about it, and it pains me, It is as though you 
wanted me gone.” 

“My dearchild! Gone! For our comfort, I should 
wish you might never go, Mary. But for your own, it 
may be different.” 

“T do not wish to go,” she sobbed. “I want to stay 
at home always. It was not my fault, papa, if I — 
not like Sir “Harry.” 

“You should never, by my consent, marry any one 
you did not like, Mary; not if it were the greatest 
match in the three kingdoms. ‘Why this distress, my 
dear? Mamma’s vexation will blow over. She thought 
—as Henry tells us—to see you converted into a ‘ real 
live My Lady.’ ‘My daughter, Lady Marr!’ It will 
blow over, child.” ; 

Mary cried in silence. 
be driven away, papa? 
always ?” 

Mr, Ashley shook his head. “ Always is along day, 
Mary. Somebody may be coming, less distasteful than 
Sir Harry Marr, who will induce you to leave it.” 

“No, never, papa!” cried she, somewhat more vehe- 
mently than the case seemed to warrant. “Should any- 
body be asking you for me, you can tell them ‘No,’ at 
once; do not trouble to bring the news to me,” 

“ Anybody, Mary ?” 

“Yes, papa, no matter who. 
from you,” 

He stooped and kissed her. She stood at the window 
still, in a dreamy attitude, and watched the carriage 
drive off with Mr. Ashley. ' Presently Henry passed. 

“ Has the master gone, do you know, Mary?” 

“Five minutes ago.” 

“T hope.and trust he'll send back William.” 

It was striking half-past two when Mr. Ashley entered 
the manufactory. Samuel Lynn was in his own room, 
sorting gloves; William was in the counting-house, 
seated at his desk. His, now; formerly Mr. Ashley’s ; 
the very desk from which the cheque had disappearéd ; 
but William took a more active part in the genéral 
management than Mr. Ashley had ever done. ‘He rose, 
shook hands with the master, and placed a chair for 
him. The “master” still, he was called; indeed,’ he 
actually was so; William, “ Mr. Halliburton.” . 

A short while given to business details, and then Mr. 
Ashley referred to the report of Herbert Dare's death. 
Poor Herbert Dare had never returnéd from abroad, 
and it was to be feared he had been getting lower and 
lower in the scale of society, Under happier auspites, 
and with different rearing, Herbert might have madea 
happier and ‘a better man. / Helstonleigh did not know 
- how he lived abroad, or why he stayed there. Possibly 
the free and easy Continental’life had become necessary 
to him. Homburg, Baden-Baden, Wiesbaden, wherever 
there were gaming-tables, there might be found Herbert 
Dare. That he must find a living at them in some way, 
seemed pretty evident. It was a great pity, 


“And you will not let me 
You will keep me at home 


Do not drive me away 





“ How did you hear that he was dead?” inquired Mr. 
Ashley. 

“i Pots Richard Winthorne,” replied William. “I 
met him yesterday evening in Guild Street, and he told 
me a report had come over that Herbert Dare had died 
of fever.” 

As William spoke, a gentleman entered the room, 
and interrupted them; a Captain Chambers. . “ Have 
you heard that Herbert Dare’s one was his first 
greeting. 

“Ts it certain ?” asked Mr. Ashley. 

“T don’t know. Report says it is certain; but re 
port is not always to be believed. How that family has ~ 
gone down!” continued Captain Chambers. “ Anthdny 
first; now Herbert; and Cyril will be the next. He 
will go out of the world in some discreditable way. A 
wretched scamp ! Shocking habits !. Old Dare, too, 
unless I am mistaken, is on his last legs.” 

“Ts he ill ?” inquired Mr. Ashley. 

“No; no worse than usual; but I never saw a man 
so broken. I alluded to the legs of his ‘prosperity. 
Talk about reports, though,” and. Captain Chambers 
suddenly wheeled round on William, “there’s one 
going the round of the town to-day about you.” 

“ What’s that?” asked William. “ Not that I am 
dead, I suppose, or on my last legs ?” 

“Something better. That you are going to marry 
Sophy Glenn.” 

William looked all amazement, an amused smile 
stealing over his lips. “ Well, I never!” uttered he, 
using a phrase that was just then in vogue in Helston- 
leigh. “ What has put that in the town’s head?” 

* You should best know that,” said Captain Chambers. 
“Did you not, for one thing, beau Miss Sophy to a con- 
cert last night ? Come, Master William! guilty or not 
‘guilty ?” 

“Guilty of the beauing,” dhbweniid William,’ “TI 
called on the Glenns yesterday evening, and found them 
starting for the concert ; so: I accompanied them. I 
did give my arm to Sophy.” 

“ And whispered the sweet .words, ‘ Will you be my 
charming wife ?’” 

“No, that I did not,” said William, laughing. “And 
I dare say I shall never whisper them to any woman 
born yet: if it will give Helstonleigh satisfaction ' to 
know so much.” 

“You might go farther and faré worse, than’ in 
taking Sophy Glenn, I can tell you that, Master Wil- 
liam,” returned Captain Chambers. “ Remember, she is 
the lucky one of the three sisters and had the benig- 
nant godmother, Sophy Glenn counts five thoustnd 
pounds to her fortune.” 4 

When Captain Chambers took his departure, Mr. 
Ashley looked at William. “I have heard Henry joke 
you about the Glenn girls—nice little girls they et, 
too! Is there anything in it, William ?” 

“Sir! How can you ask such a thing?” 

*T think, with Chambers, that a man might do worse 
than marry Sophy Glenn.” 

“So do I, sir; but I shall not be the man.” 

“Well, I think it is time you contemplated some- 
thing of the sort. You will soon be thirty years of age.” 
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“ Yes, sir; but I do not intend to marry.” 

“Why not?” aksed Mr, Ashley. 

“ Because—I fear my wishes would lead me to soar 
too high, That is, I—I—mean——-” He stopped; he 
seemed to be getting into inextricable confusion, A 
notable thing for the self-possessed William Halli- 
burton. 

* Do you mean that you have an attachment in some 
quarter ?” resumed Mr, Ashley. 

William’s face turned of a fiery red. “I cannot deny 
it, sir,” he answered, after considerable hesitation, 

And that she is above your reach ?” 

“ Yes.” 

*In what manner? In position?—or by any in- 
surmountable obstacle? I suppose she is not somebody 
else’s wife ?” 

William smiled. “Oh, no. In position.” 

“Shall I give you my opinion, William, without 
knowing the case in detail ?” 

William was standing at one corner of the mantel- 
piece, his arm leaning on its narrow shelf. He did not 
lift his eyes. Yes, sir, if you please,” 

“Then I think there is scarcely any marriageable girl 
in the county to whom you might not aspire, and in 
time win.” 

“Oh, Mr. Ashley!” 

“Ts it the daughter of the lord-lieutenant ?” 

William laughed. 

“ Is it the bishop’s daughter ?” 

William shook his head. “She seems to be as far 
removed from me.” 

“Come, I must know. Who is it? ” 

“It is impossible that I can tell you, sir,” 

“TI must know. I don’t think I have ever asked you 
in vain since the time when, a boy, you confessed your 
thoughts about the found shilling. Secrets from me! 
1 will know, William ! ” 

William did not answer. The upper part of his face 
was concealed by his hand; but Mr. Ashley marked the 
sweet smile that played around his mouth. 

“Come, I will help you. Is it the charming-mannered 
Dobbs ? ” 

Amused, he took his hand from his fave. 
sir—no.” 

“Tt cannot be Charlotte Hast; because she is mar- 
ried.” 

William seemed as impervious as ever. The master 
suddenly laid his hand upon his shoulder, and confronted 
him fave to face. 

“Ts it Mary Ashley ?” 

The burning flush of scarlet that dyed his face, even 
to the very roots of his hair, told Mr, Ashley the truth 
far more effectually than words could have done. There 
ensued a pause. Mr. Ashley was the first to break it, 

* How long have you loved her ?” 

“For years. That lias been the wild dream of my 
aspirations; one that I knew would never ‘be realised,” 
he answered, suffering his eyes te meet for a moment 
Mr. Ashley’s. 

“ Have you spoken to her of it?” 

* Never.” 


“ Or led her to believe you loved her ?” 


«Well, 
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“No, sir. Unless my looks and tones may have 
betrayed me, I fear they have; but it was not inten- 
tionally done.” 

“Honest in this, as in all else,’ thought Mr, Ashley, 
“What am I to say to you? ” he asked aloud. 

“T do not know,” sighed William, “I expect, of | 
course, sir, that you will forbid me Deoflam Hall; but I | 
can still meet Henry at the house in town. Ihope you | 
will forgive me!” he added, in an impassioned tone. 
“T could not help loving her; before I knew what my ' 
new feelings meant, love had come, Suchlove! Had | 
I been in a position to marry her, I would haye made | 
her life one dream of happiness! When I awoke to it 
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“ What awoke you ?” was the interruption, 

“T think it was Oyril Dare’s asking for her. I de- 
bated with myself, then, whether I ought to give up 
going to your house; but I came to the conclusion that, 
so long as I was able to hide my feelings from her, I need 
not banish myself. My judgment was wrong,I know; 
but the temptation to see her occasionally was great,and | 
I did not resist it,” ' 

“ And so you continued to go, feeding the flame ?” | 

“Yes, Feeding it passionately and hopelessly ; never 
forgetting that the shock of separation must come ! ” 

“Did you hear of Sir Harry Marr’s offer to her ?” 

“Yes, I heard of it.” 

William swept his hand. across.his face as he spoke. | 
It wore a wrung expression,. Mr, Ashley changed his | 
tone. 
“ William, I cannot decide this matter, one way or the 
other. -You mustask Mary to do that!” | 

ii3 Sir 7” | 

“Tf Mary chooses to favour you, more than she does | 
other suitors, I will not forbid her doing it, Only this | 
very day, she begged me, with tears, to keep all such | 
troublesome eustomers away from. her; to refuse them 
of my own accord. But it strikes me that you may as 
well get an answer from herself!” : 

William, his whole soul in his eyes, was gazing at Mr. 
Ashley. He could not tell whether he might believe ; 
whether he were awake or dreaming. 

* Did I deliver you. a message from Henry ?” 

“No, sir,” was the abstracted response. 

He wants you to go over to him, I said I would 
send you if you were not busy. He is not very well 
to-day.” 

«“ But-—-Mr, Ashley—did you mean what you said?” | 
Should I have said it had I not meant it?” was the 
quiet answer, “ Have you a difficulty in believing it?” 

The ingenuous light rose to William’s eyes, as he 
taised them to the master’s. “Ihave no money,” he 
whispered. . “I cannot settle a farthing upon her,” 

“You have something better than money, William— 
worth, And I can settle, Go and hear what Mary 
says. You will catch the half-past three o’clock coach, 
if you make haste,” 

William. went out, believing still that he must be in a 
trance. His deeply-buried dream of the long past 
years: was it about, indeed, to become reality ? 

But in the midst of it he could not help casting a 
thought to a less pleasing subject—the Dares. Herbert 
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was young to die; he was, no doubt, unprepared to dic ; 
and William sineerely hoped that the report would proye 
untrue. The Dares were going down sadly in the social 
scale; Oyril especially. He was, jusi what Captain 
Chambers had called him—a scamp. . After. leaving Mr. 
Ashley’s, he had entered bis father’soffice; asa tempo- 
rary thing, it was said; but he had.never quitted it for 
anything else. A great deal.of his time was passed in 
public-houses. George, whose commission neyer came, 
had gone out, some two or three years ago, to the port of 
Sydney. His sister Julia and her husband had settled 
there, and they had found am opening for George. 
William walked on, thinking of the Dares’ position and 


of his. : 
(To be continued.) 








Progress of the Cruth. 


AMERICA. 
Many of the American pastors and, missionaries labour 
amid great difficulties, bat not without success. The 
accompanying extracts will show. the nature of their 
work of faith, The first is from Wisconsin ;— 

“T must not neglect to tell you something in regard 
to the Sunday-school.. When I first took charge of 
this parish, though it was superintended by a devoted 
layman, yet its scholars scarcely numbered fifteen, I 
immediately became superintendent. myself, retaining 
the former as a teacher. And since that time, with but 
one exception, when I exchanged with a brother clergy- 
man, I have not failed to be present to open and close 
the school, and to catechise the children. The result 
has been very gratifying; instead of fifteen, it now 
numbers sixty scholars. And many of them are the 
children of rion-professors. . Thus I hope, through God’s 
blessing, the children may become the means of bringing 
home to their parents the knowledge of the Gospel of 
Christ, I have been greatly aided in this work by kind 
friends, through whom I haye just received a nice 
package of Sunday-school books, all,of them. the publi- 
cations of our own Church. . I feel that the Sunday- 
school is alone the hope of the Church. . Parents, espe- 
cially in the West, are not only careless, but indifferent 
in regard to the spiritual welfare of their children. It 
is alone the Sunday-school that can make up for the 
parents’ neglect in this respect, Hence we must look 
to it, to take the place of parents in teaching the ehil- 
dren the doctrines of the Gospel and the duty which they 
owe to God and man.” 

The next is from Minnesota, where there is a mission 
to the Sioux Indians, otherwise called the Dakotahs, 
many of whom remain in the same wild state as they 
were two centuries ago 

“ As soon as the mission-house Was put in order we 
moved into it, and began to collect the little ones for a 
school. Every white man discouraged this project. 
They said the Indians were wild; thet there never had 
been but one school, and it was “supported by the 
Government, and a dinner furnished to all the children 
after each day’s exercises, ‘The largest number ever 
attending this school. was nineteen, After having con- 
sulted the Bishop and Dr, Brock on the subject, I deters 





—+ 


mined at least to try. The first day’s school only a few 
attended, and these were as shy and timid as the wild 
birds of the forest. I taught the boys their letters, and 
Miss West took charge of the little girls. Mrs. Hinman 
also came in and sang for them, and tried to teach. them 
alittle hymn. After singing and repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer in their own language, we let them go. Thus 
were they taught from day to day, and soon their confi- 
dence and love were gained, and now they began to come 
to school in little flocks, and before mid-winter there 
were twa rows of pretty, dusky faces. and bright black 
eyes all around the school-room, 

“Our work among the adults has also been very 
encouraging. From the very first the religious services 
have been well attended. Since the school proved such 
& success gur little room has been crowded: for the 
little ones’ alone almost fill the room. It has been 
necessary to make arrangemiénts by which the men and 
women attend different services, and even then there 
is no room for them to kneel in prayer. Fifty or sixty 
persons are thus accommodated. ‘These sixty persons 
represent 2,500 Indians ; so that with ordinary success a 
churchis needed that will seat at least two hundred people. 
The want of it is hindering this work; for no stronger 
evidence of our love and worship of the Great Spirit 
can be shown than the Church services will present 
when we are enabled to worship God ‘decently and in 
order.” Even should this church be built the present 
summer, the accommodation will not long be suffi- 
cient.” 

The next extract is from California, and written by 
the Rev. B. Akerly, of Oakland, who describes in pathetic 
language the difficulties and disappointments incident 
to such a sphere: 

“Tt has been related in a former report that the con- 
gregation, in. March, 1858, numbering from fifteen to 
twenty, had so much increased by the month of. May, 
as to warrant moving from the school-house to a room 
twenty-four feet by fifty feet, fitted up for the purpose 
of public worship, at a cost of seventy-five dollars. The 
reom presented somewhat of a church appearance—very 
unpretending indeed, and very’ primitive. In this 
room they continued to worship till January, 1860, 
numbering from fifty to seventy-five persons, according 
to the state of the weather, During the fall of 1859, a 
successful effort was made te ereot a: house of worship. 
The building is thirty feet by sixty feet; chancel. twelve 
feet. by fourteen feet ; open equilateral roof, projecting 
two feet beyond the walls; the principal timbers show- 
ing; outside boarding placed vertically, with the joints 
battened; painted externally of a brown colour, and 
sanded, to resemble freestone—an old English country 
church, seating two hundred persons. The entire cost, 
including a half block of land two hundred feet by one 
hundred and fifty feet, was three thousand five hundred 
dbllars. ‘No very large sum this, yet it is a building 
pleasing to the eye; severely simple, beautiful in its 
simplicity, and unmistakably a temple intended for the 
worship of Almighty God. It is also another of 
the many hundred instances of what woman can do. 
Hamanly speaking, no church edifice woyld have been 
erected at Oakland, for many years, had not God given 
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to the work women of unwavering faith, zeal, and per- 
severance. In the presence of the workmen, woman 
laid the corner-stone of this sacred fabric.” 


BAHAMAS. 

At Nassau 32 adults were baptised, on a profession of 
faith, on the 1st of June, and several inquirers await 
examination. Mr. Davey has also visited the island of 
Grand Bahama. He found several matters requiring 
attention, and that both the churches and schools 
were not in so flourishing a condition as he could 
wish. The island, though large, has very little culti- 
vable soil; so that the people chiefly gain a living by 
fishing, and gathering sponges. 








Temperance Department. 
—_—o-—— 
TRUE TRIUMPHS. 
Tury err who count it glorious to subdue 
By conquest far and wide, to overrun 
Large countries, and in field great battles win, 
Great cities by assault. What do these worthies 
But rob, spoil, burn, slaughter, and enslave 
Peaceable nations, neighbouring or remote, 
Made captive, yet deserving freedom more 
Than those their conquerors, who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin wheresoe’er they rove, 
And all the flourishing works of peace destroy ? 
Then swell with pride, and must be titled gods, 
Great benefactors of mankind, deliverers, 
Worshipped with temple, priest, and sacrifice? 
One is the son of Jove, of Mars the other, 
Till conqueror Death discovers them scarce men, 
Rolling in brutish vices, and deformed ; 
Violent or shameful death their due reward. 
But if there be in glory aught of good, 
It may by means far different be attained, 
Without ambition, war, or violence ; 
By deeds of peace, by wisdom eminent, 
By patience, temperance.—MILTON. 


REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 1834, 
“Tue drinking habits of the people cause— 

“1, Destruction of health; disease in every form 
and shape ; premature decrepitude in the old ; stunted 
growth, debility, decay in the young; loss of life by 
paroxysms, apoplexies, drownings, burnings, and 
accidents of various kinds; delirium tremens, para- 
lysis, idiotey, madness, and violent death, &c. 

“2. Destruction of mental capacity. 

“3, Trritation of allthe worst passions of the heart. 

“4, Extinction of all moral and religious principle ; 
disregard of truth; indifference to education; 
violation of chastity; insensibility to shame; and 
indescribable degradation, as proved by clergymen, 
magistrates, overseers, teachers, and others examined 
by your committee on all these points,” 

In tracing the national evils which flow from, this 
source, the committee record the following remark- 
able testimony to the pernicious effects of the intoxi- 
cating spirit itself :— 





| 


“5. The highest medical authorities, examined in 
great numbers by your committee, were uniform in 
their testimony that ardent spirits are absolutely 
poisonous to the human constitution ; that in no case 
whatever are they necessary, or even useful, to persons 
in health ; that they are always, in every case and to 
the smallest extent, deleterious, pernicious, or de- 
structive, according to the proportions in which they 
may be taken into the system.” 

A string of national evils, resulting from the 
drinking habits of the people, is then subjoined :-—~ 

“6, The loss of productive labour, to the extent of 
one day in six. 

“7. The extensive loss of property at sea. 

“8, The comparative inefficiency of the army and 
navy. 

“9. The injury to national reputation abroad. 

4g 10. The diminution of the physical power and 
longevity of a large portion of the British popula- 
tion.” And, under this head, an affecting testimony 
is given respecting the consequences of drinking 
habits in parents. “Intemperate parents, according 
to high medical testimony, give a taint to their off- 
spring, even before their birth; and the poisonous 
stream of ardent spirits is conveyed, through the 
milk of the mother, to the infant at the breast: so 
that the fountain of life, through which Nature 
supplies that pure and healthy nutriment of infancy, 
is poisoned at its very source! "” 

Other consequences are added :— 

“11. The increase of pauperism in its most fearful 
shape. 

“12. The spread of crime in every shape and 
form.” 

This is traced at length :— 

ie 13. The retardation of all improvement; the 
hindering of education; the weakening of good ex- 
ample ; and the creation of constant and_ increasing 
difficulties in the propagation of the sound morality 
and sublime truths of the Gospel: ” and, 

“14, The pecuniary loss to the nation, estimated 
at little short of fifty millions sterling per annum.” 

A heavier bill of indictment was hardly ever alleged 
against the vice which we would abate, than is here 
recorded by the solemn verdict of a Parliamentary 
Committee. 








THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS, 
ForGIvENESS of sins is necessary to be believed to teach 
us what we owe to Christ, to whom we are indebted for 
this forgiveness, “Through this man is preached unto 
us the forgiveness of sins” (Acts xiii. 38); and without a 
surety we had no release, He gave himself to God a 
satisfaction for our sins, While this he took off our 
obligation to punishment, he laid upon us a new obliga- 
tion of obedience. We “are not our own;” we are 
“bought with a price;” we must “glorify God in our 
— and in our spirits, which are God’s,”—1 Cor, vi, 

, 20, 
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EVIDENCE OF THE EXISTENCE OF A SUPREME 


BEING. 
No, If1.—Apaprarion—(continued). 

TuE wisdom and power discoverable in the works 
of creation are evidences of the existence of a| 
Supreme Beittg; this was the proposition we 
designed to establish in our former treatise. 
We resume the consideration of this point, and 
again we seek to prove our statement by tracing 
out the adaptation which prevails throughout 


adaptation or suitability which will be found to 
qualify every creature for its office must demand 
for its production unlimited intelligence, uncon- 
trolled power, and unbounded benevolence. 

We again select the popular rather than the 
argumentative mode of treating the subject, and 
May will furnish our first illustration. 

In man, says an eminent philosopher, there is 
an adaptation of parts one to another, which 
deserves notice, for innumerable benefits are the 
daily results of this wise adaptation of one part 
of the body to another. 

We take, for instance, the Eve. The eyes of 
men look in the direction in which the legs 


move and the hands work; had it been left to 
chance, it might have happened very differently, 
since out of six directions in which the eye 
might have looked, five of them would have 
destroyed the friendly alliance which exists be- 


tween the eyes, the legs, and the hands. The 

eyes of a man possess also a twofold power; the 

power of a microscope, to magnify things that 

are small, and the power of a telescope, to bring 

distant objects nigh. In man, the eye is move- | 
able, in the fly it is fixed ; but as Nature with- 

holds from the fly the power of motion in the 

eye, she has adapted this little object for watch- 

fulness by the profusion of her gifts. Naturalists 

tell us that the common house-fly is the owner | 
of 36,000 of these organs of vision. 

The Eans of animals also display adaptation. 
The ears of lions, tigers, and beasts of prey stand 
forward to catch the sounds which are before 
them—that is, the sounds proceeding from the 
animals which they are watching or pursuing ; 
but the ears of the hare, and of animals of 
flight, are turned backward, to give notice of 
the approach of the enemy from behind. 

A familiar instance of adaptation all must 
have seen in that of birds sleeping. Birds sleep 
standing on a perch, or the slender branch of a 





shrub, and thé question presents itself, By what ' 


process is a sleeping bird preserved from falling? 
This is an attainment that man does not possess, 
but the bird sleeps as securely as the wearied 
husbandman stretched in slumbers upon his bed, 
and this capability is owing to the legs of birds 
being so constructed that the weight of the body 
presses upon the claws, and causes them to grasp 
firmly without any consciousness on the part of 
the bird, and the most firmly when most needed ; 


| consequently, by this merciful and wise adapta- 
the animal kingdom, and we assert that the 


tion to the necessities of the bird, sleeping on a 
branch endangers not its security. 

The Tern of animals also display wisdom of 
design. In the child they are lodged within his 
gums for some months, because their presence 
would be injurious to the parent. The teeth 
are imperfect, since perfection would not be 
wisdom. The lips are perfect, the tongue is 
perfect, the cheeks, the jaws, and the palate are 
perfect, the teeth alone are not so; but at 
the time they are wanted the teeth are ready ; 
and when, owing to the expansion of the jaws, a 
larger set is requisite, the first set is taken away, 
and a more suitable set supplies their place ; 
thus adaptation prevails. But observe the con- 
trast in the beetle: the teeth are the first things 
that come to perfection, for they are the first 
things the little creature requires; he wants to 
gnaw as soon as he is born, and, therefore, teeth 
are given him from his birth. 

What has been observed of teeth applies also 
to the Horns of animals, and for the same reason. 
The horns of the kid and of the calf would sadly 
annoy the dam in the paternal work of nourish- 
ment, and therefore the horns do not branch 
forth until the animal wishes to exchange his 
milk diet for vegetable food, and then he leaves 
his mother’s side for the pleasures of the pasture. 

Adaptation marks in like manner the Gar- 
ments OF AxrmMALs. By the manner in which 


| animals are clad we know the regions and spots 


for which Nature designed them. Man—the 
noblest of all creatures—the monarch of the 
creation—comes forth naked from his mother’s 
womb, because he can call forth the whole range 
of the animal and of the vegetable kingdoms, 
as things put in authority under him, and bid 
them supply his wardrobe, and thus fit him for 
every portion of the world’s wide domain. Had 
he been sent into the world clad in furs and 
sables, or with a fleece upon his back, it might, 
in Icelandic regions, have been of some avail, 
but where would be its comfort on the shores of 
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Africa, or under India’s scorching sun? On the 
other hand, if he had eome forth in the airy 
garb of some Asiatic animal, he would be ill 
fitted for the regions of Siberia, or the mountains 
of the north, Nature, like a kind parent, has 
clothed her family wisely, and adapted them for 
their locality. The white bear is clad in furs 
for the regions of everlasting ice, and as the 
winter approaches Nature gives to all extra 
clothing, for the furs, the hair, and the wool 
thicken as the cold comes on. The bird that 
floats upon the stream finds a coat made of 
feathers an excellent covering, especially as it 
is thicker at the breast, where the cold is most 
felt; on the contrary, the animals which do not 
take the water have their clothing much thicker 
on the back than on the under parts, In some 
cases, also, the clothing is made the means of 
safety, as in the case of the Lapland hare. 
Nature does for him what she does not do for 
every hare: she changes the colour of his raiment 
in the winter season, and invests him with attire 
that corresponds in appearance with the snow 
around him, and his pursuers discover, to his 
comfort, that a white object upon a white ground 
is difficult to trace. In this adaptation the 
animal finds his protection. 

The mole, also, by its soft, close, compact little 
fur coat, is enabled to live in the earth, and yet 
always to beclean. The fur being very fine, it is 
not defiled by dirt, neither is it affected hy mois- 
ture or by mire. 

Creatures whose abodes are the deep, cold 
waters of the northern portions of the globe are 
equally adapted for their state, and, incased. ip 
coats of oil, they experience no evils from the 
sternness of their wintry clime. 

Adaptation presents itself for our admiration 
in various other forms. As we approach the 
equator we find a gradual increase in the numeri- 
cal ratio of the brute creation, The earth teems 
with its living myriads, and mortality is of 
course in proportion to number. In every 
country dead animal matter soon decomposes, 
but in hot climates this decomposition takes 


place with amazing rapidity, and it is easy to, 


conceive what the state of a country would be 
where a multitude of animals, great and small, 
are perpetually dying, if the bodies were to 
remain to putrify where they fall. To guard 
against this evil, Nature has her scavengers : one 
class of birds deyour the body in a fresh state, 
another class regale on it when advanced to 





putrefaction, and a yariety of animals impatiently 
wait to run away with the bones, and, if ought 
be left, an army of insects finish the work ; and 
thus, by the united labours of the bird, the beast, 
and the insect, the mightiest carcase passes away, 
and leaves not a trace behind. Thus are these 
creatures adapted to promote the health and the 
comfort of man, and this adaptation, so beneficial 
to the human raee, arises simply from a desire 
for food, and by virtue of this ever-returning 
desire the adaptation perpetually prevails. 

We assert that adaptation to circumstances is 
the act of the Supreme benevolence, for the 
safety of its creatures, and natural history proves 
it. One bird is a remarkable diver, and will dart 
forty feet deep into the water to secure its prey ; 
and in order that these shocks may impart no 
injury, the bird is provided with an air cushion. 
One kind of bird promotes its safety by weaving ; 
another isan admirable seamstress ; another is a 
superior order of tailor. One little creature oft 
finds his safety on the ceilings of our dwellings, 
and Nature has adapted him for this retreat by 
enabling him to expel the air, and thus produce 
a vacuum, by means of a valve in his little foot. 

The air, the earth, and the waters alike 
supply their claimants to this principle of 
adaptation, which oft displays its effects in pur- 
suits little to be expected. There is a fish that 
delights in making nets, and he chooses leaves, 
as best conducive to his purpose ; another makes 
nets, but he, having a way of his own prefers 
grass. Another fish isa sportsman, and shoots 
his game flying, employing a drop of water 
in place of more deadly missiles. Another fish 
finds his security in walking ;. therefore he crosses 
the paddy-fields, from one creek to another, in 
search of water, by a kind of leg, which aids 
him in his journey. One little animal is a hay- 
maker, and in the month of August brings out his 
stock of herbs and spreads them out to dry, and 
in September collects them into stacks in some 
spot sheltered from the rain or snow. These 
stacks of excellent forage are sought ont by 
the sable-hunters, to feed their harassed horses. 
While one animal’s inclinations lead him to 
make hay, another finds himself adapted for 
digging and delving. Others, again, build ex- 
cellent houses. Qne animal is a storekeeper, 
and deals in grain ; another is an economist, and 
keeps by him a stock of roats ; another care- 
fully lays aside for “a rainy day.” One bird is 
a cobbler ; and the little fellow gathers cotton 
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from the shrubs, spins it into a thread, by means 
of its feet and long bill, and then, using his bill 
as a cobbler’s awl, he sews the large leaves of an 
Indian tree together, so as to conceal the juvenile 
cobblers that. have recently become the sharers 
of the nest. 

With ants and bees adaptation marvellously 
prevails, One ant finds it necessary to be a 
mason; another is a carpenter. One bee is 
an upholsterer; one is @ miner; another a 
felt-maker, One insect is a grave-digger, and 
buries birds, moles, rats, and frogs. One bird 
is adapted for safety by being a lamp-lighter. 
On Cape Comorin there are birds that at 
night light up their habitations, These saga- 
cious little fellows fasten .a bit of elay to the top 
of their nest, and then go out and pick upa 
glow-worm, and affix it to the clay, to illu- 
minate their dwellings, as if they were about to 
receive their evening visitors, Sometimes these 
little creatures are gayer than usual, and in that 
| case they procure three or four of these fireflies, 
: and light up most cheerfully ; and this curious 
habit is the adaptation Nature has provided for 
their protection, for the blaze of light in. their 
| little cell dazzles the eyes of their enemy the bat, 
who is thus prevented from plundering the nest, 
and despoiling the parent of its young. 

Adaptation is equally to be seen in cases of 
privation. When food fails certain animals, then 
they gease to need it-——they fall into a state of 
| torpor, until brighter suns and warmer days 
send forth millions of insects to slay and be 
| slain; then these sleepers arise from their slum- 
bers, and, like the fabled giants refreshed with 
sleep, they slay and eat. 

Thus adaptation fits the animal creation for 
the supply of their own necessities, and adapts 
them, also, to render suit and service unto man ; 
and as such, by an ordinance of the Supreme 
Power, they give man food, they furnish him 
with raiment, they adorn his person, they orna- 
ment his dwelling, they become his servants, and 
are adapted to do his bidding; and whereyer 
man and his wants exist, there are the objects of 
| creation that are adapted to his comforts. 

Thus we discern goodness, wisdom, and power 
in the adaptation that fits man for the world, 
and fits the world for man. Perfection of design 
prevails, nothing is defective, nothing is re- 
dundant: “that which hath much hath nothing 
over, and that which hath little hath no lack.” 
Through the wide range of Nature’s work there 





is variety with diversity and adaptation in all— 
that adaptation which a Supreme Power alone 
could impart; and the power thus pervading 
time and space ean belong only to Him whose 
knowledge is without a limit, whose existence 
is without a beginning, whose centre is every- 
where, and whose circumference is nowhere ; 
who weigheth the winds, who numbereth the 
clouds, who clotheth himself with light, who 
walketh upon the waters, who holdeth the 
mountains in the hollow of his hand, and mea- 
sures the ocean with a span. 

Him of whom these wonders are affirmed, 
the Christian reveres, and gratefully blesses for 
bestowing upon his children that aADAPration 
of mind which enables them to discern a loving 
Father in this Omnipresent and Omnipotent 
Being. 








DREAD UNNECESSARY EXPENSES. 

“T Know,” said a man of business, “a gentleman of 
fortune, who says, that when he first began to prosper, 
his wife would have a new and elegant sofa. ‘That 
sofa,’ he says, ‘cost me £6,000!’ The riddle is thus 
explained. When the sofa reached the house, it was 
found necessary to get chairs ‘to match;” then 
sideboards, carpets, and tables ‘ to correspond ” with 
them; and so on through the entire stock of furni- 
ture; when, at last, it was found that the house 
itself was quite too small, and old-fashioned for the 
furniture, and a new one was built ‘ to correspond” 
with the sofa, et cetera. Thus,’ added my friend, 
‘running up an outlay of £6,000, caused by that 
single sofa, and’ saddling on me, in the shape of 
servants, equipage, and the necessary expenses atten- 
dant on keeping up a fine “ establishment,” a yearly 
outlay of £2,500, and a tight pinch at that; whereas, 
ten years ago, we lived with much more real comfort, 
because with much less care, on as many hundreds. 
The truth is,’ he continued, ‘that sofa would have 
brought me to ineyitable bankruptcy, had not a most 
unexampled tide of prosperity kept me above it.’” 





PLEASING SCENES, OR HINTS FOR DOING GOOD. 

No. 8.—Three eyenings in the week borrow the 
school-room, or any other room. Provide in winter 
a good fire and.a good light; collect half a dozen poor 
boys, and hire a journeyman shoemaker for two hours 
each night, to teach these boys how to patch and 
mend shoes; and when a boy has shown his efli- 
cieney by mending his own shoes, then dismiss him ; 
but give him the necessary tools, and a bit of leather, 
and advise him to pay for his instruction by mending 
the first. pair of shoes for some poor child without 
charging for it; or let him gratuitously teach some 
fatherless boy to mend shoes, as others have taught 
him. 
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The Student's Page, 


JEWISH TIME—THE NIGHT WATCHES. 

Tre first watch, from evening to nine at night. 

The second, or middle watch, from nine to midnight, 

The third watch, or cock crowing, from midnight till 
three in the morning, 

The fourth, or morning watch, from three till morn- 

z, 

ae A WORD OF WISDOM TO STUDENTS.’ 
Two medical students were preparing for their exami- 
nation. They were each very anxious to “pass” and 
very fond of their profession, but they adopted different 
plans of study. Sydney was a Christian, and on the 
Lord’s-day he laid aside his medical books, and devoted 
his time and thoughts to God’s house and God’s word. 
Basil used to laugh at him and say, ‘‘ You may afford to 
waste a seventh of your time, but I must give all mine 
to my professional studies, for I don’t want to be plucked.” 
To this Sydney would answer by quoting the words of 
Wilberforce, “ Oh, what a blessing is Sunday interposed 
between the waves of worldly business, like the divine 
path of the Israelites through the Jordan !” 

After some months, the time of examination came. 
Sydney went up, looking, it is true, pale and anxious, 
but he came off successful. Where was Basil ? Stretched 
on a sick bed in the delirium of brain fever, brought on 
by over-study. Poor fellow! had he rested his weary 
brain on the Sabbath-day, nowuch calamity would have 
befallen him. It was months before he rallied, and then 
he was too weakly to think of medicine as a profession. 
Sydney is now in good practice in a large provincial 
town, realising the promise, “Them that honour me, I 
will honour.” 


COMMITTING SCRIPTURE TO MEMORY. 

Ir has been found an admirable expedient for enrich- 
ing the mind with an exact and copious knowledge of 
Scripture, to maintain the habit of regularly committing 
Some portions of it to memory, On this point the lan- 
guage of the late Rev. R. Robinson, of Cambridge, in a 
posthumous volume of sermons, is very appropriate. 
“We suppose,” said the writer, “that a good man’s 
memory ought to be well furnished with Scripture, and 
for this purpose we have often advised young people to 
get by heart every night, the last thing they do before 
they go to rest, one verse, to think of it till they drop 
asleep ; and in the morning, when they wake, that verse 
will probably be the first thought that occurs to the 
mind. These verses will always afford a subject for a 
morning meditation, and the practice, continued for a 
few years, will fill and enrich the mind with the word 
of God—a great advantage through life, and doubled 
when, along with old age, dimness of sight or blindness 
comes, so that, however desirous, we cannot then read 
the holy book. 

“JT have myself experienced,” says the editor of these 
sermons, “ the happy effects of this plan, first on my two 
daughters, the one seven, the other nine years old, who, 
after following the practice a few weeks, naturally ask 
me for a text every evening on retiring to rest, and as 
naturally repeat it to me on their first salutation every 
morning ; and secondly on myself, who find this method 





an additional support in my days of bereavement, when 
afflictions that worldly comforts could not alleviate 
press upon me,” 
ADVICE TO READERS. 
“IF you measure the value of study,” says a modern 
writer, “ by the insight you get into subjects, not by the 
power of saying you have read many books, you will soon 
perceive that no time is so badly saved as that which is 
saved by getting through a book inahurry. For if to 
the time you have given you add a little more, the sub- 
ject would have been fixed in your mind, and the whole 
time profitably employed ; whereas, upon your present 
arrangement, because you would not give a little more 
you have lost all. Besides, this is overlooked by rapid 
and superficial readers, that the best way of reading 
books with rapidity, is to acquire that habit of severe 
attention to what they contain, that perpetually confines 
the mind to the single object it has in view. When you 
have read enough to have acquired the habit of reading 
without suffering your mind to wander, and when you 
can bring to bear upon your subject a great share of 
previous knowledge, you may then read with rapidity; 
before that, as you have taken the wrong road, the 
faster you proceed, the more you will be sure to err.” 
SERMONS IN MINIATURE; OR, AIDS TO THE BIBLICAL 
STUDENT—II. 
“In all thy ways acknowledge Him.” 

I.—How are we to acknowledge God? 

1. By setting him always before us, Ps. xvi. 8. 

2. By taking his word as our rule, Isaiah viii. 20. 

8. By committing our way to him, 1 Pet. v.7.; Ps. 
xxxvii. 5. 

4, Ascribing all to his superintending Providence, 
Gen. xxiv. 26, 27; Matt, x. 29. 

II.—When are we to acknowledge God ? 

1. In times of temptation, Gen. xxxix. 9. 

2. In times of affliction, Job i. 21; Ps. xxxix. 9, 

8. In times of perplexity, Ezra viii. 21—23; 2 Chron. 
xx. 12. 

4. In times of outward prosperity, Deut. viii. 18. 

5. In times of inward comfort, Isa. xii. 1. 

6. At all times, Ps. lxii. 8. 

7. In every event and circumstance, Philipp. iv. 6. 

Beware of a self-dependent spirit. Inthe exercise of a 
simple trust in God, expect the fulfilment of the promise, 
“ He shall direct thy paths.” 


THE LABOURS OF A MISSIONARY IN CHINA, 
Dr. Muitne laboured incessantly at the language. 
Writing to a friend, he said, “To acquire the Chinese 
is a work for men of brass, lungs of steel, heads of oak, 
hands of spring steel, eyes of eagles, hearts of apostles, 
memories of angels, and lives of Methuselah!” Still he 
triumphed. Miracles. have ceased, wonders have not; 
and men who labour with faith, with prayer, and with 
perseverance accomplish wonders, 

ST. AUGUSTINE ON THE SCRIPTURES. 
THE Scripture so speaketh, that with the height of it, 
it laughs proud and lofty-spirited men to scorn; with 


' the depth of it, it terrifies those who, with attention, 


look into it; with the éruth of it, it feeds men of the 
greatest knowledge and understanding; and with the | 
sweetness of it, it nourishes babes and sucklings, 4 
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MRS. JUDSON’S PIOUS RESOLVE. 

We will give it in her own words. “I have at 
length come to the conclusion that I must spend my 
days in a heathen land. God has an undoubted 
right to do with me as seemeth good in his sight. 
Jesus is faithful; his promises are precious. Were 
it not for these considerations, I should sink down in 
despair. No female has, to my knowledge, ever left 
the shores of America to spend her life among the 
heathen ; nor do I know that I shall have a single 
female companion. 

‘‘ But God is my witness that I have not dared to 
decline what so many call a wild, romantic under- 
taking. If I have been deceived in thinking it my 
duty to go to the heathen, I humbly pray I may be 
undeceived and prevented from going. No matter 
where I am, if Ido but serve my God; and it is my 
comfort that he can prepare me to serve him. Blessed 
Jesus, Iam thine for ever! Do with me what thou 
wilt. Lead me in the path in which thou wouldst 
have me to go, and it is enough.” 








Che Editor and his Friends. 


Eprrortat Conversations with J. B., A. B., J.G.B., 
J.A., W.P.A., A.S.G.H., K.J., R., A Susscriper, 
J.C. D., J. M., W.L., F. W. H., S. W., Verator, &c. 

CHAPTER X. 

F. “No man is able to pluck them out of my Father’s 
hand.”—John x. 29. To whom does the word them 
refer ? 

E. It refers to those who hear the Saviour’s invitation 
and follow him—to those who embrace his doctrine and 
obediently submit to his guidance ; but none can answer 
this description unless they continue in faith and obe- 
dience. The promise, therefore, extends to those, and to 
those only, who are Christ’s sheep, and follow him as 
their shepherd. The assurance of protection here given 
is not limited to the Apostles, 

F. “Of that hour knoweth no man. . . 
the Son.”—Mark xiii. 32. 

E. We have already said the word to know in the 
original signifies, as one of its meanings, to make another 
to know—that is, to communicate. This view removes 
the difficulty. It was the will of God the Father that 
the time here alluded to should not be made known to 
men—it should not be communicated. 

F. “Search the Scriptures; for in them ye think ye 
haye eternal life”’—John v. 39. 

E. Ye search the Scriptures, for ye believe that they 
point out to you the way and the means of obtaining 
eternal life; and the Scriptures which you thus study 
are the books that bear testimony of me; and yet ye 
reject my words, 

F, Joshua speaks of stopping the sun.—Josh. x. 12. 
How can this be? 

E. The Scriptures are addressed to the multitude, and 
not to philosophers only; therefore popular language is 
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employed, and not scientific. No man cavils with an 
astronomer, even in the present scientific day, for saying 
that the sun rises or the sun sets; the language used is 
understood, and therefore answers the true object of 
speech. If we find it needful ta battle for a word, it 
must be for the original term; and the value of the 
glish- word employed depends upon its rigid fidelity as 
a translation. We make this observation, as we find 
from our correspondents that discussions often depend 
upon a single word, or a single sentence, as in the case of 
“the sun standing still.” Our correspondent has met 
with a caviller who asks with scorn, “ How the fact can 
be explained of Joshua stopping the sun, which, as the 
centre around which the whole solar system revolves, 
is, and always has been, stationary?” “In inspired 
writings,” says the objector, “we do not expect to find 
such erroneous statements.” How true it is “a little 
learning is a dangerous thing!” The objector who 
charges the Scripture with error is at the same moment 
committing errors, from which men ought to be free 
who enact the critic and the scoffer in the nineteenth 
century. 
In the first place, the sun is not the centre around 
| which the “ whole solar system” revolves ; it is only the 
centre of our system. It is one amidst millions of 
myriads of other solar systems. 

In the next place, the statement so boldly expressed 
that the sun is stationary, and always has been stationary, 
is not correct; it is not stationary, and never has been 
stationary. Scientific men maintain that the sun has 
a triple motion, and that, attended by all its planets, 
satellites, and comets, it is sweeping through space 
round the principal star in the group of the Pleiades, 
which now occupies the centre of gravity, and is the sun 
about which the astral systems are all revolving. Our 
sun, therefore, in place of being always immovable, is 
always in motion, and rushing onwards at the rate of 
33,350,000 miles every year; and, moreover, out of the 
innumerable suns that are to be found in the infinity of 
space, it is believed that not one of these millions is 
stationary. If the sceptic who questions the truth of 
God’s Word is in error as regards his astronomy, may le 
not be equally in error in reference to his theology? 
Exemption from errors and misconceptions is not the 
privilege of man, with his limited faculties; but as- 
suredly among the men who are the freest from error, 
and who attain to the noblest exercise of their intellec- 
tual powers, the scoffer and the free-thinker are never 
found, ; 

To the objector who repudiates the miracle, we may 
fairly say, He who called the sun into existence is not 
to be limited in the exercise of his power. Yet, as 
there is at all times in God’s works what may be 
termed “the economy of power,’ which economy is 
the necessary result of perfect wisdom, it is possible 
that the continuation of day, which was the object 
Joshua desired to obtain, might have been effected by 
a miracle in-another form—that is, by a prolonged re- 
fraction of the rays of light; and to strengthen this 
supposition, an eminent scholar maintains that the 
words in the original expressive of the sun and moon 
are not the words which generally denote those bodies, 
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but words that denote rather the solar and the lunar 
light. 

F, What is meant by “some have fallen asleep ?” 

E. In the Scriptures the death of believers is often 
compared to sleep. The words, therefore, are equivalent 
to saying, “ Of the persons mentioned some are no longer 
living.” 

F, “ Maryetta” wishes for advice. 

K. If “ Maryetta” will please to send her manuscript, 
addressed to the Editor, the difficulty complained of may 
possibly be removed; but all must depend upon the merit 
of the production. 

To avoid a repetition of answers, we refer our corre- 
spondents to the following list, which will enable them 
readily to find the replies already given to their questions. 
This plan we are compelled to adopt because of our 
inability to respond to the same question a second or 
third time. Even by the aid sof this process, we find 
ourselves constrained to trespass very unwillingly upon 
the patience of our friends. The questions relating to 
passages of Scripture, and also to cases of conscience, do 
not exceed our willingness to answer; but they demand 
an amount of space so far beyond our weekly limits that 
we can only meet the pressure by the aid of time; and 
this we do, being encouraged in our labours by finding 
that this portion of our publication has not been un- 
productive of benefit to many of our readers. For the 
various letters expressive of gratitude we tender our 
thanks, earnestly desiring that the contents of our 
periodical may tend daily to the honour of God and the 


a - » + 
welfare of men’s souls, No. ie 


Parable of the Sower . : . 26 . May3 
“Whoso sheddeth Man’s Blood” ry . 246 . Aug. 23 
The Law of the Ten Commandments. 155 . July 5 
Natural and Revealed Religion . od 6 ee a 
The Witch of Endor : . 145 . July 
Christ’s Universal Presence . 224 . Aug. 9 
Body, Soul, and Spirit ° 211 . Aug. 2 
AE i ets Sg ee 87 . June 14 
The Atonement ° : 112. June 21 
Conscience . 9 . April 26 
St. Paul and St. James reconciled 32 . May 10 
“ Be with me in Paradise” 247 . Aug. 23 
God’s Sovereignty and Man’s Free Will 79 . May 81 
The Unjust Steward . . 3 . 8. 87 . JSuneF 
Faith and Works ° ° : 2. April 26 
Georgie oe a oe ae 
“Let usmakeMan”. . . . 237 . Aug. 23 
To deliver unto Satan ; 69 . May 31 
The blood of Jesus Christ dleanseth 

from @iSin we ORs Mar 
The Apocrypha’. 2. . 68 . April 26 
Christ the Justifier . . . +. 53 . May 24 
Names of the Old Testament . - WS . May 81 
God Repenteth him of the Evil. . 83 . June7 
The Eating of Blood . : ; . 111. June 21 
He shall be saved, yet so as'by Fire . 66 . May 81 
An Enlightened Conscience . Chap.7 . Oct. 25 
ORY RE ee a Ne SE 
God’s Sovereignty . . . Chap.4:°. Sept. 27 
Sun rising and setting . . Chap.1 . Sept. 6 
The Judgment Day. . «. No.42 . May17 





WHO Is MY ‘NEIGHBOUR? 


Tuy neighbour? It is he whom thou 
Hast power to aid and bless ; 

Whose aching heart and burning brow 
Thy soothing hand may press. 

Thy neighbour? ‘Tis the fainting poor, 
Whose eye with want grows dim ; 

Whom hunger sends from door to door ; 
Go thou and comfort him. 

Thy neighbour? ’Tis the weary man 
Whose years are at their brim, 

Bent low with sickness, cares, and pain ; 
Go thou and succour him. 

Thy neighbour? ’Tis the heart bereft 
Of every earthly gem— 

Widow and orphan helpless left ; 
Go thou and shelter them. 

Thy neighbour? ’Tis the toiling slave 
Fetter’d in thought and limb, 

Whose hopes are all beyond the grave; 
Go thou and ransom him. 

Whene’er thou meet’st a human form 
Less favoured than thine own, 

Remember ’tis thy neighbour worm, 
Thy brother, or thy son. 








DIVINATIONS AND ENCHANTMENTS. 

Tue curiosity of man prompts him to wish to know 
the future, and to know whatever lies beyond the 
ordinary means of knowledge. To this cause we 
must ascribe the almost universal prevalence of divi- 
nation, and of magic arts. Not only have the 
polished nations of Greece and of Rome fallen into 
this evil, but it has been fostered among Jews and 
Christians. Ancient and modern times, and ‘savage 
and civilised peoples, haye been ensnared into attempts 
to unveil. the future, which belongs to God only, 
With the pagans of antiquity it was an institution 
recognised and paid by the state, thoroughly organised, 
with appointed officers, or patronised by men of posi- 
tion and of wealth. Hence, in Greece and Rome, in 
Assyria and Egypt, as well as in many other lands, 
we continually find indications of the power and 
popularity of divination. 

Modern science has combined with sounder teach- 
ings in philosophy and religion, to disabuse the 
public mind, and now, in our own country, at least, 
only the ignorant and the superstitious place faith 
in charms, tokens, and fortune-tellers, If our 
readers will turn to Deut. xviii. 10—14, they 
will find a law which bears upon this subject. 
This law enumerates quite a number of names by 
which different kinds of soothsaying were known. 
It shows that such practices were very common, and 
in great credit amoug the heathen ; that the Jews 
themselves were in danger of being led astray ; and 
that God condemns all such efforts to dive into the 
future, and to delude the unwary. There is quite a 
number of other passages in the Old Testament 
which prohibit, or in some way denounce, such 
practices. It is therefore to be concluded that the 
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law of God on this point, as on many others, was far 
in advance of pagan science, and equal to the highest 
results which science claims in our own day. Pro- 
bably the Old Testament condemnation of divination 
stood alone in the world till the Christian era. 

If we turn to the New Testament, we find very 
few allusions to the subject. But there are some. 
| Simon the magian—or as we should perhaps say, the 
magician—confounded and astonished the Samaritans 
by his magic arts. It is quite certain that he 
failed in his project of obtaining miraculous gifts 
with money. ‘There was also in the Isle of Paphos, 
a false prophet, a renegade Jew, named Bar-jesus, 
or Elymas, who practised sorcery; but his craft 
could not preserve him from being called “a child of 
the devil,” and smitten with blindness, At Philippi, 
too, there was a damsel - possessed with a spirit 
of divination, who brought her masters much gain 
by soothsaying. Instead of encouraging the con- 
tinuance of the imposture, Paul was grieved, and in 
the name of Jesus commanded the spirit to leave her ; 
and she lost the power which she possessed, or seemed 
to possess. On another occasion, at Ephesus, many 
were converted who had used curious arts; and they 
brought their magic books, and burned them. In 
Gal. v. 20, we read of “witchcraft ;” and a similar 
word occurs two or three times in the Revelation, 
where it is translated ‘*sorceries,” and ‘sorcerers ;” 
bat in all these cases the word strictly means one 
who used drugs, or the use of drugs. We may there- 
fore safely. presume that such sorcery was regarded 
by the inspired writers as deceit. 

The New ‘Festament, then, equally with the Old, 
condemns all these attempts to impose upon the 
credulity of the weak and ignorant. This fact 
ought to have prevented every like attempt among 
both Jews and Christians. But unsanctified human 
nature is the same everywhere, and rebels against 
the clear light of Divine revelation. Hence there 
are still to be found a few who are so silly and so 
wicked as to put their faith in charms, and tokens, 
and lying fortune-tellers. ‘This is altogether con- 
trary to ‘the Word of God, and assuredly it is not 
justified either by ‘reason or by experience. © The 
future, we repeat, belongs to God, and it is per- 
verse and sinful for men to try to discover what 
is hidden in his hand. All we can or ought to 
know of the future he has graciously revealed to 
us in his word, and it is all comprehended in such 
declarations as these: “ The knowledge of the Lord 
shall cover the earth ;” ‘‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.;” ‘No -good thing 
will he withhold from them that walk uprightly ;” 
and “* Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, I will\do 
it.” This is enough for faith, for humility, and for 
holy love; and this is what God in his wisdom has 
been graciously pleased to ‘reveal to ‘us. 

Tf we turn to the ancient hedthen, we find them 
wearying themselves with ‘vain endeavours to ascer- 











tain the future. If a king dreamed a dream, he 
fancied it must be sent to teach him the future. 
The same lessons were supposed to be conveyed 
by the positions of the moon and stars, by the 
flight of birds, by the motions of beasts, by casting 
lots, by cups, rods, tables, serpents, oracles, and 
a thousand other things. The shock of an earth- 
quake, a shower of rain, an eclipse of the sun, or the 
barking of a dog, were sufficient to determine the 
most important transactions. When a monarch was 
about to send out an expedition, or a general to 
engage in battle, he would cause animals to be slain 
and their entrails to be inspected, in order to learn 
the result beforchand. A recent writer observes 
that Strabo, a Greek author, mentions ‘not only 
animals slain in sacrifice, but captives in war,” as 
furnishing the ancient Lusitanians with the oppor- 
tunity of divining by means of their entrails. The 
dreadful cruelty connected with these abominations 
in our own island, before it received the Gospel, is 
illustrated in the following sentence :—“ A still more 
hideous mode of divination is mentioned of the 
ancient Britons, who would cut down at a blow of 
the sword one of their human sacrifices, in order to 
observe the posture of his fall, his convulsions, flow 
of the blood, &c. &c., and so gather their predictions 
according to the rule of their ancestors.” Many 
ancient forms of divination involved the sacrifice of 
life, but it must be owned that the majority were 
simply absurd and foolish. For instance, there 
was divining by means of rods, which was practised 
in several ways, and which is in some forms still 
believed in both in France and in England. The 
Greeks practised this divination by means of a 
rod or stick, and it prevailed among other nations. 
A Jewish author, Maimonides, mentions the custom 
of taking a staff and striking the ground with it, and 
making horrid noises, while the diviners stand, as in 
a reverie, looking upon the ground, till they became 
like men seized with fits, and then they would utter 
their prophecies. Another method was for the 
diviner to measure his staff with his finger or hand, 
saying, at one time, “I will go;” and at another, 
“T will not go.” If it happensat the end of the staff 
to be “I will not go,” he goes not. Another method 
was to peel a stick on one side, and to throw it toa 
distance. The question was decided according to 
which side fell uppermost. In the East they use 
divining rods to search for hidden treasures. Some 
years since, a French priest obtained fame and 
wealth by using ‘a divining rod for the discovery of 
underground springs. This man, Father de Charles, 
wrote a book upon the subject of finding springs, 
and he says, after naming other methods :—‘ There 
is another method to search for water, which is the 
most wonderful of all; but every man has not the 
capacity of putting it in practice. The whole mystery 
consists in this ; a forked twig is cut from a hazel or 
mulberry tree, and he who searches carries it loose 
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in his hand. As soon as he goes over a spring, he 
will observe the stick to turn in his hand, and incline 
to the place where the spring is.” By means of this 
stick they professed not only to find the springs, but 
how far they lay from the surface. The celebrated 
Father Kircher recommends a similar method of 
divining for water. “ Even now,” says a writer already 
referred to, ‘miners in the south-west of England 
work with their dowsing-stick in hand over suspected 
spots; a motion of this divining rod is in their viewan 
infallible sign of a lode, or vein of metal.” To our 
minds this is all very sad, and shows how prone men 


are, even in our enlightened age, to put their trust in. 


delusion and deceit. More than this, we believe that 
every form of divination, and all faith in signs, and 
tokens, and cliarms, is condemned by that declaration 
in 1 Sam. xv. 23, where the sin of divination is 
declared to be the climax of rebellion against. God. 
The person who believes in lucky and unlucky days, in 
the bad luck of doing this or that, and in the frauds 
of a gipsy woman, disbelieves the providence of God. 
Our times are in his hand, and with him all days are 
alike, and we cannot tell what a day may bring forth. 
There are even now persons who believe in astrology, 
and carry on a profitable trade by casting nativities, 
and indicating whether the stars forbode good or ill 
to their disciples, or rather dupes. To believe in such 
things is to rebel against God. ‘There was some excuse 
for the poor heathen, who had no Divine revelation, and 
who sought to know hidden things as best they could. 
But there is no excuse for such as, with the Gospel in 
their hands, run after some modern Simon Magus, 
or Elymas the sorcerer, or the damsel with a spirit of 
divination. There is no excuse for those who have been 
taught to say to God, ‘‘ My times are in thy hand,” 
and who yet try to persuade themselves or others that 
their times are determined by some trifling accident, 
some simple occurrence, or some foolish ceremony. 

Weare earnest in this matter, because we know 
that persons are to be found who have recourse to the 
most foolish things, as charzas to cure diseases, or as 
means to discover that which is unknown. There 
may be some who believe in the existence of witches, 
or who consult the “‘ wise man,” or wizard; but they 
are in great and grievous error. The Lord has not 
made his secret things the sport of fools, or the 
plaything of deceivers. He has declared his will in 
the Bible, and he bids us to search that, to learn from 
that, and to believe that. And yet some are so un- 
wise, that they commit the sin of prying into what 
God means to do, and how his providence will act. 
They do this, though it has been so often forbidden 
by him, and though our blessed Lord himself has 
said, “ Take no thought for the morrow: suflicient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” Our happiness is to 
feel that we are safe in his gracious hands, and that it 
is for us to do our duty towards him, whatever may 
come of it. ‘Thus all will be well; but ‘* whatsoever 
is not of faith is sin.” 





Sunduy-school Department. 
ey Core 


RULES OF GOOD BEHAVIOUR FOR CHILDREN OF 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

1, I must be obedient to my parents and teachers, 
and love them for their kindness to me. 

2. I must be affectionate to my brothers and sisters, 
and especially to such as are younger than myself. 

3. I must respect old people, and be civil to everybody. 

4, I must never mock lame or deformed persons. 

5. I must be kind to dumb animals. 

6. I must never use bad words, or call ill names. 

7. I must avoid bad habits, such as foolish jesting, 
smoking, or using strong drink. 

8. I must avoid quarrelling and contention. 

9. I must be temperate in what I eat and drink 

10. I must be clean, neat, and industrious. 

11. I must pray to God and praise him every morning 
and evening. 

12. I must keep the Sabbath-day holy by reading 
God’s word, attending on his worship, and avoiding all 
unnecessary labour. 


HOW TO TEACH. 

TE question has been asked us, What is the best mode 
of imparting a knowledge of Scripture to young per- 
sons? In reply to this point, many good things havo 
been said, and much that is praiseworthy has beon 
written. We therefore respond to the inquiry by 
bringiog forth one of the many good examples that are 
to be found; and we are of opinion that no Sunday- 
school teacher, working in a right frame of mind, could 
persevere in a mode similar tq that which we adduce 
without a beneficial result, The subject is the history 
of Joseph. 

First direct the attention of the children to his 
Parents, his Country, his Trmr. 

Draw from the children, by questions, as much as 
possible of the information coming under this head ; 
such as who he was, where he lived, and when he 
lived. This should be drawn out of the children, in 
order to fix their attention before you begin the narra- 
tive. In order to fasten these things in the children’s 
memories, let them repeat the names of Joseph’s rela- 
tives, refer to the map for the country in which he 
lived, and mention the countries adjacent to it. Let 
them name those who were contemporary, or nearly 
contemporary with Joseph, so that they may have a 
clear notion of the time in which he lived. 

Next point, relate the history in your own words. 

Deliver the history in a simple and clear way, noticing 
Joseph’s birth—the death of his mother—his telling 
Jacob of the misconduct of his brothers—his being the 
favourite—his dreams, and their meaning. Ask the 
children what the brothers would be most likely to 
feel towards him under these circumstances. How 
ought they to feel? Tell the children of his being sent 
to look after his brothers’ welfare when they were far 
from home, feeding their flocks—his finding them at 
Dothan, Show the place on the map. Describe their 
conduct towards Joseph—his being put in a pit—his 
being sold, carried into Egypt, sold to Potiphar—his 
good conduct—his being wrongly accused—-his trust in 
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God—his refusal to sin against God—his being cast into 
prison—his good conduct while there—his deliverance 
to interpret Pharaoh’s dreams, 

The dreams, their meanings—his exaltation-— his 
wise but modest conduct—his brothers’ arrival—his 
seeming harsh treatment of them—the reason of it—his 
making himself known to them, and sending for his 
father—his forgiveness of his brothers’ unkindness, and 
the history of his subsequent kindness towards them 
after they were settled in the land of Goshen. Give 
the account of Jacob’s blessings, his death, and of 
Joseph’s continued kindness to his brothers—his death, 
and his command to them to bury him with his fathers. 

On some other occasion set before them his good 
actions and good qualities :— 

Affectionate to his father—he did not pass over his 
brothers’ faults in silence—too upright to do that— 
obedient to his father when told by him to look after 
his brothers—kind to his brothers at the same time— 
diligent and‘ honest as the servant of Potiphar—with- 
stood temptation, though at the cost of imprisonment— 
trustworthy in prison—wise in his counsels to Pharaoh 
—upright in the administration of the duties of his 
high office—active in trying to avert the consequences 
of the famine—anxious to know whether his brothers 
were still wicked—paying honour and respect to his 
aged father—ever kind to his brothers, even when his 
futher was not alive to entreat him to be so. 


After this, direct the attention of the children to | 
what may be called the Moral Lessons; or, Things to | 


be Learnt :— 

It is wrong to favour any one child too much— 
causes envy. 

Our duty to serve our masters diligently and faith. 
fully. 

We should resist temptation, 

Prosperity should not make us proud. 

Our duty to prepare against trouble, 

We should honour our parents. 

We should bear persecution meekly. 

Always trust in God, and love him above all things. 

By this process the children become instructors to 
themselves, 








CHRIST'S INVITATION. 
‘Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 

and I will give you rest.” 
Tuy who labour and are heavy laden are such who 
feel the insupportable load of guilt and the galling 
fetters of corrupt affections, and earnestly long to be 
delivered from both; for these were the persons 
whom our Saviour always regarded as the peculiar 
objects of his attention and care. By oar fatal 
apostacy we forfeited at once our innocence and our 
happiness; we became doubly miserable, liable to the 
justice of God, and slaves to Satan and our own 
corruptions. But few, comparatively speaking, are 
sensible of this misery. The bulk of unankind axe so 
hot in pursuit of perishing trifles that they can find 
no leisure seriously to examine their spiritual con- 
dition, These indeed have a load upon them, of 


bilan 


things.” 





weight more than sufficient to sink them into per- 
dition, but they are not heavy laden in the sense of 
the words of Christ. Our Sayiour plainly speaks to 
those who feel their burden and are groaning under 
it, otherwise the promise of rest er deliverance could 
be no inducement to come to him ; others feel not 
their disease, and therefore treat the physician with 
contempt and scorn. Whereas the soul that is en- 
lightened by the Spirit of God, and awakened to a 
sense of guilt and pollution, lies prostrate before the 
mercy-seat, crying out with Paul when struck to the 
earth, ‘‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me todo?” Mercy 
looks for nothing but an affecting sense of the need 
of mercy. Say not, “If my burden were of a lesser 
weight I might hope to be delivered from it,” for no 
burden is too heavy for Omnipotence. He who is 
“ mighty to save” can easily remove the most op- 
pressive load. ‘‘ His blood cleanseth from all sin,” 
and “ by him all who believe are justified from all 
This great Physician did not come to heal 
some slight distempers, but to cure those inveterate 
plagues which none besides himself was able to cure. 
If you are truly convinced that your guilt is so great, 
and your corruptions so strong, that none in heaven 
or earth can save you from them but Christ alone— 
if you are groaning under the burden of sin, and can 
find no rest till pardoning mercy and sanctifying 
grace bring you relief—then are you in the very con- 
dition which is described in this merciful invitation 
of God our Saviour. 








Zouths’ Department, 


THE COUNTRY PASTOR.—Parr XIY. 
THE VILLAGE CHURCHYARD. 
ALL who were congregated beneath the shade of the 
old beech tree enacted the part of good listeners to our 
worthy historian, and when the vicar had finished his 
sketch of the past, we were anxious to judge of the 
present state of affairs by a personal inspection. 

“That you may not pass unnecessarily over the same 
ground, permit me,” said the divine, “ to be your guide, 
and as we proceed I will offer you such information as 
may give an inereased effect to owr imstructive efloris. 
Let us pass this way, which leads to 

THE LICH-GATB WALK. 
The name will remind some of you of your favourite old 
city, Lichfield, which is another word for a burial- 
ground, and a very expressive word, as it means * The 
Field of the Dead ’—so called, in that case, as you know, 
from the Christians that were martyred on that spot. 

“The ancient gate at the end of the path still retains 
its Saxon name, and performs the duty which our 
ancestors, who did not come ever with the Normans, 
assigned to it—that of admitting the bodies of the dead; 
and therefore we preserve its venerable appellation of 
the Lich-Guate.” 

Rustic benches were provided on each side of the 
walk, and the trunk of an old tree was so arranged, 
amidst the shrubs and flowers, as to do duly fora 
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bench, and afforded an agreeable resting-place for the 
old people, who were fond, when weather permitted, of 
passing an hour or two here with their companions. On 
the Sunday, the people at a distance were accustomed to 
assemble at an early hour, that they might walk round 
this “ peaceful abode of the dead ;”’ also, that they might 
gaze upon the resting-place—* earth's last home”—of 
those who, though lost to them, are not forgotten; and 
often they endeavoured to learn some of the verses and 
impressive sentences with which this cemetery abounds, 

Wherever the beauty of the prospect or the attrac- 
tions of a convenient seat were likely to invite the 
visitor, there instruction awaited him in the form of 
devotional sentences, or germs of pious thought: some- 
times a verse suited to a child; at others, aphorisms 
designed to call into exercise the highest powers of 
thought. Some of the inscriptions were very quaint; 
some were very simple; others were eloquent and 
pathetic by their brevity. Near the tree on which we 
sat was a child’s tomb, and the inscription was :— 


Our Chulic. 


Opposite, we could read, upon a scroll half hid with 


roses :— 
By Moker. 
“THE TRUMPET SHALL SOUND, AND THE DEAD 
SHALL BE RAISED.” 


As we were moving from this spot, the vicar pointed 
to a mound where some little favourite slept, and the 
tablet seemed as though reared by his young play- 


mates :— 
Willie's Gone. 


HE DOES NOT WANT HIS PLAYTHINGS NOW. 


Near the Lich-Gate, in old-fashioned letters, but very 
readable, I noticed this sentence :— 
A WISE MAN OF ANCIENT TIMES CONSULTED AN ORACLE, 


TO KNOW HOW HE SHOULD LIVE. 
THE ANSWER WAS— 


INQUIRE OF THE DEAD. 


One of our party whispered to another,“ Who was 
this wise man ?” 

“ Zeno.” 

“ Which of the Oracles ?” 

“Delphi,” was the Spartan-like reply. 

In our walks,“we observed, among many departures 
from the customs of olden times, there was one, at 
least, worthy of commendation—in not allowing the 
ponderous and unsightly tombs of our grandsires to be 
imitated. Most of the memorials were small and grace- 
ful, and of divers forms and shapes, some of them having 
a reference to their location. On the west side, where 
the young were accustomed to watch the setting sun, 
there was an inscription in accordance with the evening 
scene :— 

I SINK, AND AM UNSEEN; BUT I SHALL ARISE, 
AND AGAIN APPEAR. 


Near to one of the church doors I read, as though 
designed to be a word of comfort to the worshippers :— 


{THE GRAVE 18, TO THE CHILDREN OF GOD, 
S Bark Passage to x Aorld of Light, 


Over the grave of a youth was an emblem of a young 





tree, that by some unseen hand had been snapped in 
twain :— 

FIFTEEN 18 MORTAL, AS WELL AS THREESCORE. 
Another was :— 


THE GARB OF THEM THAT “ DEPART HENCE IN THE LORD” 
WILL BE LIKE UNTO THAT SEEN ON 
MOUNT TABOR. 

A drooping willow supported a tablet, which, the vicar 
told us, was placed there to gratify a poor but pious old 
man, who, having wasted his youthful days in folly, 
was anxious to win the young to a wiser frame of mind; 
and whatever may be the merit of these homely lines, the 
counsel offered is the highest wisdom :— 

It seems that life is all a void, 

On selfish thoughts alone employed ; 

That length of days is not a good, 

Unless their use be understood. 

While if good deeds one year engage, 

That may be longer than an age. 

But if a year in trifles go, : 

Perhaps you’d spend a thousand so; 

Time cannot stay to make you wise, 

YOU MUST IMPROVE IT AS IT FLIES. 


Several children were eagerly reading the lines as we 
drew near, and we were told that it was a favourite 
resort of the Sunday-school children, many of whom had 
committed the lines to memory, and took pleasure, 
when at home, in repeating them to their parents. 

“Homely verses suit homely people,” said an old 
sian, who saw me reading the lines. 

The end of this walk led us to what was called 

THE ELM-TREE PATH 
—a spot rich in pious aphorisms. Near the tree was an 
inscription, in old English, recalling to our thoughts the 
words of Paul :— 
Benenth thy feet sleep the Future Judges 
of the Fullen Angels, 
And two others :— 
GEMS TO BE RE-SET. ] SACRED DUST. 


Our kind conductor, who was telling us many interest- 
ing matters, at this part of the walk called our attention 
to the graves of two children. “This,” said he, “ was 
one of our best scholars—a good and clever little girl.” 
The epitaph was :— 

THE SCHOOL DAYS ARE OVER, AND THE 
SCHOLAR IS GONE HOME, 

“The little boy who sleeps here”—pointing to the 
mound—* was one of our singers, The inscription, you 
see, is :— 

Dhe Chorister, 
WAITING FOR THE ANTHEM. 


“TI must now lead you to one of our mournful spots— 
spots which, alas! are to be found in every churchyard. 
It is the place where are deposited the mortal remains 
of one of our parishioners, who closed a life of sin by a 
fearful crime, and rushed unsummoned into his Creator's 
presence. The man was an habitual drunkard, and, in 
one of his outbursts of intemperance, threw himself into 
a lake, and perished. Several had seen him in his 
drunken state, but no one was near when he plunged 
into the water; therefore the verdict was, ‘Found 
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drowned” ‘We are not other men’s judges; therefore 
we would not say, ‘Drunkards shall not inherit the 
kingdom of heaven ;’ but we were resolved, for the 
good of others, to say something. The grave is in 
THE DIAL WALK, 
and near his mound we have this enigmatical inscrip- 
tion :”— 
CHARITY CALLS TO HER AID HOPE AND FAITH; HOPE BE- 
STOWS A GLANCE, AND TURNS AWAY WEEPING; AND 
FAITH STERNLY REFUSES TO BE PRESENT. 

Seeing on one side of the churchyard a fine grove of 
trees, we directed our steps to this cool retreat, which 
had been so disciplined by Mr. Capability Brown’s 
disciple, that it afforded a delightful walk on the hottest 
day in summer, and, consequently, richly merited the 


appellation of 
THE SHADY WALK. 


As we passed on I caught a’ glance at what might be 
termed an admonitory sentence :— 
AMIDST THE WHEAT, TARES WERE FOUND. 


Pausing to make a note of some of the epitaphs, I 
missed my companions, and, after no little pacing to and 
fro, I found them assembled in 


THE RUSTIC SEAT WALK. 
As I had caused them some trouble in looking after 
me, they insisted that I should reveal to them my 
gleanings. I read to them several which they had not 
seen, One was near to the tomb of a brother and sister, 
said to be the pious descendants of pious parents :— 
THE YOUNGER MEMBERS OF THE HOLY 
FAMILY, ON THEIR WAY TO 

Their Elver Brother, 
Various others I quoted to them. About the merit of 
some there was an animated discussion, while others 
were at once regarded as poetical in thought and sound 
in divinity ; and they all agreed that they were designed 
to set men thinking; but they were of opinion that 
some of them embodied a hidden meaning, which only a 
familiar knowledge of the Scriptures could enable the 
readers to discern, I will read to you some that were 
approved :— 

HERE REST IN HOPE 

& Portion of the Une Jsrucl, 
WHO HAVE PASSED THROUGH THE WILDERNESS UNDER THE GUIDANCE 
or 
Mores, the Latwgiber, 
AND HAVE CROSSED 1HE JORDAN UNDER THE BANNER 
or 
Sonhua, their Leader, 


LET PRAYER AND CHRISTIAN PENITENCE PREVAIL, ERE THOU 
ART ALSO NUMBERED WITH THE DEAD. 


Pause and reflect, One hundred thousand millions’ of 
thy fellow-crentures sleep beneath thy feet. 


THE TRIALS OF THE GODLY ARE BOUNDED BY THE CHURCHYARD, 


_. 


Thou beholdest here Death’s Temporary Dominions. 


Gems of Light to Shed Busive on x Future Bay, 


LOYAL AND LOVING SUBJECTS WAITING FOR THE COMING OF 
THEIR KING. 


The Churchyard is the end of a godly man's sorrows. 





DEATH IS A MESSENGER SENT TO INVITE THE BRETHREN OF CHRIST 
TO THEIR FATHER'S HOME, 

Upon the bench of the porch walk there was this con- 

solatory truth— 

The Grabe of ihe Righteous is the Porch of Beaben, 
Adjoining we saw a cluster of graves, and near it, half 
concealed by flowers, was an inscription to the praise of 
some deceased persons of eminent piety, ending with— 

DUST MORE PRECIOUS THAN DIAMONDS WILL BE FOUND HERB 

ON THE RESURRECTION MORN. 
I observed that though the inscriptions might be influ- 
enced by the character of the deceased, yet they were 
never placed so as to pass sentence on any individual, 
although the readers might sometimes draw their own 
conclusions. 

As I closed my note-book a gentleman crossed the 
path, and after a few moments’ conversation the stranger 
turned to us and said, “My excellent neighbour has 
been good enough to assent to my request, and 1 hope, 
sirs, you will be good enough to follow his example, and 
that is, to take luncheon with me; there stands my 
house, and the door is already open, and I can take no 
denial.” 

“ What say you, sir?” was ourappeal. “My opinion 
is, that we had better all do what we are desired to do, 
and let this obstinate man have his own way. We can, 
if you think it desirable, visit the other portion of the 
grounds on some other occasion.” 








THE COTTON FAMINE. 
THE LANCASHIRE BOX. 
Many interesting letters have been received since last 
week, expressing warm sympathy with the Lancashire 
operatives. Messrs. Charles Law and Son, of Perth, 
write :— 

“We have fitted up a small collection box inside our 
office window facing the street, a slit being pierced through 
the chest, faced with a small metal plate (something like a 
letter-box on a small scale), and a notice hung up in the 
window, calling attention to the object in view. We shall 
be happy to forward the contents, from time to time, should 
the thing succeed. Were others adopting this method, 
many stray pennies and fourpennies might find their way 
into such boxes.” . 

It is to be hoped that this excellent suggestion will 
be acted upon in many quarters. 

Why should not a “ Lancashire Box” find a place 
in the house of every family? Whatever might be 
its shape or material, its object would render it an 
ornament worthy of the place of honour on any 
mantelpiece or drawing-room table. 

We fear that the public, and especially the Christian 
public, are not yet fully alive to the extent of the 
distress, and to the rapidity with which it is increasing. 
The following extracts from a letter addressed to a 
daily paper by a physician are a rebuke to those who 
think that enough is done for the poor operatives, if 
they can only be kept alive on 1s, 6d. a-week :— 

‘* Typhus, and that to an extent only paralleled by the 
famine-fever of Ireland, will show itself, not at Preston 
only, but throughout the cotton districts, unless help is at 
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once alforded to tho famishing people on a scale far greater 
tban at present seems even contemplated, 

‘*Tf human beings are half-starved and massed together 
in numbers, the worst form of fever known in these latitudes 
-—the spotted typhus—will inevitably make its appearance 
among them. There are few pathological truths better 
established than this. Already is the population half- 
starved, for it would be idle to suppose that the pittance 
allotted to each can do anything but keep them just above 
starvation point, 

‘There is only one means to meet this rapidly approach- 
ing danger—viz, (1), notably to increase the weekly pay- 
ments ; and (2), to supply clothing and blankets, either by 
direct payments, or, perhaps better still, by emptying the 
pawnshops. This i is the only way by which the weakened 
bodies of these poor people can be brought back to a point 
capable of resisting the pestilence, and, at the same time, 
the tendency to mass together and so generate it be counter- 
acted. That the sum required for these purposes would be 
immense there can be no doubt, but that it would be forth- 
coming I fully believe, if the people of this country really 
knew the actual need. 

We have much pleasure in acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of the following additional contributions :— 
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MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHANNINGS.” 
—_oe— 
OHAPTER LX. 
WAYS AND MEANS, 
WuHeEn William reached Deoflam Hall, he found Henry 
Ashley alone, lying in the drawing-room, the sofa near 
| the open window, 
“ That’s good!” cried he. “Good of the master for 
| sending you, and of you for coming.” 

“You don’t look well to-day,” observed William. 
“ Your brow has the old lines of pain in it.” 

“Thanks to my hip, which is giving me threatening 
twinges. What is this report about Dare? Is it con- 
firmed ? ” 

“Not absolutely. It was Winthorne told me. Captain 
Chambers came into the manufactory, and spoke of it 
this afternoon, 

*I dare say it’s true,” said Henry, “I wonder if 
Anna Lynn will put on weeds for him?” he sarcastically 
added, 

* Quakers don’t wear weeds.” 

“ Teach your grandmother,” returned Henry, lapsing 
into one of those free, popular phrases he indulged in, 
and was indulged in. “ How you stare at me! Do you 
think I am not ewred? Ay; years ago.” 

* You'd have no objection to see Anna marry, I 
suppose ?” 

“She’s welcome to marry, forme, You may go and 
propose to her yourself, if you like, Ill be groomsman 
at the wedding.” 

* Would the alliance give you pleasure ? ” 

Henry laughed. “ You'd deserve hanging in chains, 
if you did enter upon it; that’s all.” 

“TI have had one wife assigned to me to-day,” re- 
marked William, 

“ Whom may she be ? ” 

“Sophy Glenn.” 

“Sophy Glenn ?” 

“Sophy Glenn, Chambers gravely assured me that 
Helstonleigh had settled the match. He, Chambers, 
considers that I may go farther and fare worse, Mr. 
Ashley said the same.” 

“But what do you say ?” cried Henry, rising up on his 
sofa, and speaking quite sharply. 
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At that moment Mary Ashley appeared on the terrace 
outside; a small basket and a pair of scissors in her 
hand. Henry called to her. “Are you going to cut 
more flowers ?” 

“Yes. Mamma has sent the others away. She said 
they were fading.” Seeing William there, she nodded 
to him, her colour rising. 

“T say, Mary—he has come here to bring some news, 
went on Henry, “ What do you suppose it is?” 

“Mamma has told me. About Herbert Dare.” 

“Not that. He is going to make himself into a 
respectable man, and marry Sophy Glenn. He came 


»” 


| hore to announce it. Don’t cut too much of that 


syringa; its sweetness is overpowering in a room.” 

Mary walked away. William felt excessively annoyed. 
“You are more dangerous than a child!” he exclaimed. 
“ What made you say that ?” 

And Henry, like a true child, fell back, laughing 
aloud. “I say, though, comrade, where are you off to?” 
he called after William, who was leaving the room. 

“To cut the flowers for your sister, of course.” 

But when William reached Mary Ashley, she had 
apparently forgotten her errand. Standing in a dark 
spot against the trunk of the acacia tree, her face was 
white and still, and the basket lay on the ground, She 
picked it up, and would have hastened away, but William 
caught her hand and placed it within his arm, little less 
agitated than she was. 

“Not to tell him that news,” he whispered, “I did 


| indeed come here, hoping to solicit one to be my wife; 


but it was not Sophy Glenn, Mary, you cannot mistake 
what my feelings have long been.” 

“But—papa?” she gasped, unable to control her 
emotion. 

He looked at her; he made her look at him. What 
strange, happy light was that in his earnest eyes, causing 
her heart to bound? “Mr, Ashley sent me to you,” he 
softly whispered. 

Henry lay and waited till he was tired. No William; 
no Mary; no flowers; no anything. Had they both 
gone to sleep? He arose; and taking his stick, limped 
away to see after them. But he searched the flower 
garden in vain. 

In the sheltered shrubbery, pacing it leisurely, as 
close together as they could well be linked, were they ; a 
great deal too much occupied with each other to pay 
attention to anything else. The basket lay on the 
ground, empty of all, save the scissors. 

“Well, you two are a nice lot for a summer’s day!” 
began Henry, after his own fashion, and using his own 
astonished eyes. “ What of the flowers ?” 

Mary would have flown, but William held her tightly, 
and led her up to her brother. He strove to speak 
jestingly ; but his voice betrayed its emotion. 

“ Henry, shall it be your sister, or Sophy Glenn ?” 

“So! you have been settling it for yourselves, have you! 
I would not be in your shoes, Miss Ashley, when the 
parental thunderbolts shall descend. Was this what you 
flung the baronet over for? There never was any 
accounting for taste in this world, and there never will 
be. I ask you where the flowers are, and I should like 
an answer,” 





“I will cut them now,” said William. “Will you 
come ?” he asked, holding out his arm to Henry. 

“No,” replied Henry, sitting down on the shrubbery 
bench, “I must digest this shock first. You two will 
be enough to cut them, I dare say.” 

They walked away towards the flower-garden. But 
ere they had gone many steps he called out; and they 
turned. 

“Mary! before you tie yourself up irrecoverably, I 
hope you will reflect upon the ignominy of his being 
nothing on earth but a manufacturer. A pretty 
come down, that, for the Lady Marr who might have 
been ! ” 

He was in one of his most ironical moods; a sure 
sign that his inward state was that of glowing satisfac- 
tion. This had been his hope for years—his plan, it 
may be said; but he had kept himself silent and neutral. 
As he sat there ruminating, he heard the distant sound 
of the pony carriage, and taking a short cut, met it in 
the park. Mr. Ashley handed the reins to his groom, 
got out, and gave his arm to Henry. 

“ How are you by this time ?” 

“ Better, sir. Nothing much to brag of.” 

*T thought William would have been with you. Is 
he not come ?” 

“Yes, he is come. But I am second with him to-day, 
Miss Mary’s first.” 

“Oh, indeed,” returned Mr. Ashley. 

“They are gone off somewhere, under the pretext of 
cutting flowers. I don’t think the flowers were quite 
the object, though.” 

He stole a glance at his father as he spoke. But he 
gathered nothing. And he dashed at once into the 
subject he had at heart. 

“Father, you will not stand in their light! It will 
be a crushing blow to both, if youdo. Let him have 
her! There’s not a man in the world half as worthy.” 

But still Mr. Ashley made no rejoinder. Henry 
scarcely gave him time to make one. 

“T have seen it a long while. I have seen how 
Halliburton kept down his feelings, not being sure of 
the ground with you. I fear that to-day they must 
have overmastered him; for he has certainly spoken 
out. Dear father, don’t make two of the best spirits in 
the world miserable by witholding your consent!” 

“Henry,” said Mr. Ashley, turning to him with a 
smile, “do you fancy William Halliburton is one to 
have spoken out without my consent ?” 

Henry’s thin cheek flushed. “Did you give if him? 
Have you already given it him?” 

“T gave it him to-day. I drew from him the fact of 
his attachment to Mary: not telling him, in so many 
words, that he should have her, but leaving it for her 
to decide.” 

“Then it will be: for I have seen where Miss Mary’s 
love has been. How immeasurably you have relieved 
me!” continued Henry. “Tho last half hour I have 
been seeing nothing but perplexity and cross-grained 

ns,” 

“Have you?” returned Mr. Ashley. “You should 
have.brought a little common sense to bear upon the 
subject, Henry.” 
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But my fear was, sir, that you would not bring the 
common sense to bear,” fréely spoke Henry. 

“You do not quite understand me. Had I enter- 
taified an insuperable objection to Mary’s becoming his 
wife, do you suppose I should have been so wanting in 
prudence and forethought as to have allowed opportu- 
nity for an attachment to ripen? I have long believed 
that there was no man within the circle of my acquaint- 
ance, or without it, so deserving of Mary, except in 
fortune ; therefore I suffered him to come here, with my 
eyes open as to what might be the result. A very 
probable result, it has appeared to me. I would forgive 
any girl who fell in love with William Halliburton.” 

* And what about ways and means ?” 

“ William’s share shall be increased, and Mary will 
not go to him dowerless, They must live in our house in 
Helsionleigh ; and when we want to go there we must 
be their guests.” 

“Tt will be the working out of my visions,” said 
Henry, in a low, deep tone. “I have seen them in it 
in fancy ; in that very house; and myself with them, 
ny home when I please. I think you have been plan- 
ning for me, as much as for them.” 

“ Not exactly, Henry. I have not planned; I have 
only let things take their course. It will be happier for 
you, my boy, than if she had gone from us to be Lady 
Marr.” 

“Oh! if ever I felt inclined to smother a man, it 
was that Marr. I never, you know, brought myself to 
be decently civil to him. There’s no answering for the 
vanity of maidens, and I thought it just possible he 
might put William’s nose out of joint. What will the 
mother say ?” 

“The mother will be divided,” said Mr. Ashley, a 
smile crossing his face. “She likes William; but she 
likes a title. We must allow her a day or two to get 
over it. I will go and give her the tidings now, if 
Mary has not.” 

“ Mary is with her ‘lovier,’” returned Henry. “She 
can’t have dragged herself away from him yet.” 

Mary, however, was not with her “lovier.” As Mr. 
Ashley crossed the hall, he met her. She stopped in 
hesitation, and coloured vividly. 

“Well, Mary, I soon sent you a candidate; ‘though it 
was in defiance of your express orders. Did I do right?” 

Mary burst into tears, and Mr. Ashley drew her face 
to him, “May God bless your future and his, my 
child !” 

“Tam afraid to tell mamma,” she sobbed. “I think 
she will be angry. I could not help liking him.” 

“Why, that is the very excuse he made to me! 
Neither can I help liking him, Mary. I will tell 
mamma.” 

Mrs. Ashley received the tidings, not altogether 
with equanimity. As Mr. Ashley had surmised, she 
was divided between conflicting opinions. She liked 
and admired William; but she equally liked and ad- 
mired a title and fortune. 

“Such a position to relinquish, the union with Sir 
Harry!” 

“Had she married Sir Harry, we should have ‘lost 
her,” said Mr, Ashley. 





‘| they count a score, and spoil them as much as I choose,” 


“ Lost her!” 

“To be sure we should. She would have gone to her 
new home, twelve miles on the other side Helstonleigh, 
amidst her new connections, and have been lost to us, 
savé for a formal visit now and then, As it is, we shall 
keep her; at her old home.” 

“ Yes, there’s a great deal to be said on both sides,” 
acknowledged Mrs. Ashley. “ What does Henry say ?” 

“That he thinks I have been planning to secure his 
happiness. Had Mary married away, we—when we 
quit this sceone—must have left him to his lonely self: 
now, we shall leave him to them. Things are wisely 
ordered,” impressively added Mr. Ashley : “ in this, asin 
all else, Margaret, let us accept them, and be grateful.” 

Mrs. Ashley went to seek William. ‘You will be a 
loving husband to her ! ” she said with agitation. “You 
will take care of her and cherish her !” 

* With the best endeavours of my whole life,’ he 
fervently answered, as he took Mrs. Ashley’s hands in his, 

It was a happy group that evening. Henry lay on 
his sofa in complacent ease, Mary pulléd down beside 
him, and William leaning over its back, While Mr. and 
Mrs, Ashley sat at a distance, partially out of hearing. 

“Have you heard what the master says? ”. asked 
Henry. “He thinks you have been getting up your 
bargain out of complaisance to me, You are aware, 
I hope, Mr. William, that whoever takes Mary must 
take me?” 

*T am perfectly willing.” 

“Tt is well you are! And—do you know where you 
are to live ?” 

William shook his head. “You can understand how 
all these future considerations have weighed me down,” 
he said, glancing at Mary. 

“You are to live at the house in Helstonleigh. Ii’s 
to be converted into yours by some patent process. The 
master had an eye to this, I know, when he declined to 
take out any of the furniture, upon our removal here. 
The house is to be yours, and the run of itis to be mine ; 
and I shall grumble away to my heart’s content at you 
both. What do you answer to that, Mr. William? I 
don’t ask her ; she’s nobody.” 

“T can only answer that the more you run in it, the 
better pleased we shall be. And we can stand any 
extent of grumbling.” 

“Tam glad you can, You ought to, by this time, 
for you have been pretty well seasoned to it. So, in the 
Helstonleigh house, remember, my old rooms are mine; 
and I intend to be the plague of your lives. After a 
time—may it be a long time !—I suppose it will be 
‘Mr. Halliburton, of Deoffam Hall” ” 

“ What nonsense you talk, Henry !” 

“Nonsense! I shall make it over to you. Catch 
me sticking myself out here in solitary state, to the 
admiration of ‘the peacock! What's the matter 
with you now, you two! Oh, well, if you turn 
up your noses at Deoffam, it shall never be yours. 
Til leave it to the eldest chickabiddy. And mark 
you, please! I shall have him named ‘Ashley,’ and 
stand his godfather; ‘and he'll be mine, and not 
yours. I shall do justasT like with the whole lot, if 
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“What is the matter there ?”’ exclaimed Mrs, Ashley, 
perceiving a commotion on the sofa. 

Mary succeeded in freeing herself, and went away 
with a red face. “Mamma, I think Henry must be 
going out of his mind! He is talking so absurdly.” 

“ Absurdly! Was what I said absurd, William ?? 

William laughed. ‘It was premature, at any rate.” 

Heury stretched up his hands and laid hold of 
William’s. “It is what Mary says—that I must be 
going out of my mind. So I am—with joy.” 

But the report of Herbert Dare’s death proved to be 
a false one. 

CHAPTER LXI. 

THE BISHOP’s LETTER. 
Tne approaching marriage of William Halliburton 
cave rise to a dispute. A dispute of love, though, not of 
bitterness. Frank and Gar contended which should get 
their mother. William no longer wanted her; he was 
going to a home of his own. Frank wished to take 
larger chambers, where she would find accommodation ; 
he urged half a hundred reasons; his grievances with his 
laundress, aud his buttonless shirts. Gar, who was in 
priest’s orders now, had remained in that same first 
curacy, at a hundred’a year and the parsonage house to 
live in. He said he had been wanting his mother all 
along, and he could not do without her. 

Jane inclined to Gar. She said she had a notion that 
old ladies—how they would have rebelled at hearing her 
call herself old !—were out of place in a young barrister’s 
chambers; and she had a further notion that chambers 
were but comfortless quarters to live in. The question 
was to be decided when they met at William’s wed- 
ding. Frank was getting on well; better than the 
ordinary run of aspirants; he had come through Helston- 
leigh two or three times on circuit, and had picked up 
odds and ends of briefs at it. 

Meanwhile William took possession of Mr. Ashley’s 
old house, and the wedding day approached. Besides 
her boys, Jane had another visitor for the time—her 
brother Francis, who came down to marry them. Per- 
haps, because the vicar of Deoffam had recently died. 
Ile might have come all the same had that gouty old 
gentleman been still alive. 

All clear and cloudless rose the September sun on 
Deoffam; never a brighter sun shone on a wedding. “It 
was a very quiet wedding ; but few guests being invited 
to it. Mary, in her white lace robes and her floating 
veil, flushed, timid, lovely, stood with her bridesmaids ; 
not more lovely than one of those bridesmaids, for one 
was Anna Lynn. 

Anna Lynn! yes; Anna Lynn. To the lasting 
scandal of Patience, Anna stood in the open church, 
dressed in bridesmaid’s clothes. Mary, who had not 
been permitted the same intimacy with Anna since that 
marked and unhappy time, but who had loved her all 
along, had been allowed by Mrs. Ashley to choose her for 
one of her bridesmaids. The invitation was proffered, 
and Samuel Lynn did not see fit to decline it. Patience 
was indignantly rebellious; Anna, wild with delight. 
Look at her, as she stands there! flowing robes of white 
around her, not made after the primitive fashion of her 
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rohes, but in the fashion of the day; and her falling hair 
shades her carmine cheeks, and her blue eyes seek 
modestly the ground. <A fair picture; and a dangerous 
one to Henry Ashley, had those old feelings of his 
remained in the ascendant. But he was cured; as he 
told William: and he told it in truth. 

A short whiile, and Anna would want bridesmaids on 
her own account; though that may be speaking meta- 
phorically of a Quakeress, Anna’s pretty face had 
pierced the heart of.one of their male body; and he had 
asked for Anna in marriage. A very desirable male, was 
he, in a social point of view; and female Helstonleigh 
turned up its nose in envy at Anna’s fortune. He was 
considerably older than Anna; a fine looking man and a 
wealthy one, engaged in wholesale business. His name 
was Gurney; his residence, outside the city, was a hand- 
some one, replete with every comfort; and he droyea 
carriage-and-pair. He had been for some time a visitor 
at Samuel Lynn’s, and Anna had learned to like him. 
That his object in visiting there could only be Anna, 
everybody had been sure of, his position being so supe- 
rior to Samuel Lynn’s, Everybody but Anna. Some- 
how, sinve that past escapade, Anna had not cast a 
thought to marrying, or to the probability of anybody’s 
asking her; and she did not suspect lis intentions. If 
she had suspected them she might have set herself against 
him; for there was a little spice of opposition in her, 
which she loved to indulge. However, before that sus- 
picion came to her, she had grown to care for him too 
much to play the coquette. Strange to say, there was 
something in his figure and the outline of his face which 
put people in mind of Herbert Dare; but his features aud 
their expression were quite different. 

It was a most excellent match for Anna; there was no 
doubt of that; but it did not afford complete satisfaction 
to Patience. Patience felt a foreboding conyiction that 
he would be a great deal more indulgent to Anna than 
she considered was wholesomely good for her. Patience 
had a misgiving that Anna would be putting off her 
caps as she chose then, and would nof be reprimanded 
for it. Not unlikely; could that future bridegroom, 
Charles Gurney, see Anna as she stands now; for a 
more charming picture never was seen. 

William, quiet and self-possessed, received Mary from 
the hands of her father, who gave her away. The 
Reverend Francis Tait read the service, and Gar, in his 
white canonicals, stood with him, after the new fashion 
of the day. They’ll soon be having as many clergymen 
as bridesmaids! Jane’s tears dropped on her pearl grey 
damask dress; Frank made himself very busy amongst 
the bridesmaids; and Henry Ashley was in his most 
mocking mood. ‘Thus they were made man and wife; 
and Mr. Tait’s voice rose high and echoed down the aisles 
of the little old church of Deoffam, as he spoke the 
solemn injunction: “'THOsE WHOM GOD HATH JOINED 
TOGETHER, LET NO MAN PUT ASUNDER.” 

Helstonleigh’s streets were lined that day, and 
Helstonleigh’s windows were alive with heads. It was 
known that the bride and bridegroom would pass through 
the town, on the first stage of their bridal tour, whose 
ultimate destination was to be the Continent. The whole 
crowd of the Ashley workpeople had gathered outside 
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the manufactory, neglecting their afternoon’s work; a 
neglect which Samuel Lynn not only winked at, but 
participated in, for he stood with them, As the carriage, 
which was Mr. Ashley’s, came in sight, its four horses 
urged by the postilions to a sharp trot, one deafening 
cheer arose from the men. William laughed and nodded 
to them; but they did not get half a good view of the 
master’s daughter beside him: nothing but a glimpse of 
a flushed cheek, and a piece of a white veil. 

Slouching at the corner of a street, in a seedy coat, his 
eyes bloodshot, was Cyril Dare. Never did one look 
more of a mauvais sujet than he, as he watched the 
chariot pass. Tho place now occupied by William 
might have been his, had he so willed it and worked for 
it, Not, perhaps, that of Mary’s husband—he could not 
be sure of that—but as Mr. Ashley’s partner. <A bitter 
cloud of disappointment, of repentance, crossed his face, 
as he looked at them. They both saw him standing 
there; did Mary think what a promising husband he 
would have made her? Cyril flung a word after them ; 
and it was not a blessing. 

Dobbs had also flung something after them, and in 
point of time and precedence this ought to have been 
mentioned first. Patience, watching from her window, 
curious as everybody else, had seen Dobbs come out with 
something under her apron, and take up her station at 
the gate, where she waited patiently for just an hour 
and a quarter. As the carriage had come in view, Dobbs 
sheltered herself behind the shrubs, nothing to be seen 
of her above them, but her cap and eyes. The moment 
the carriage was past, out flew Dobbs to the middle of 
the road, Patience’s impression being that she was going 
to hang on behind. No such thing. Bringing forth 
from their hiding place a pair of shoes considerably the 
worse for wear, the one possessing no sole, and the other 
no upper leather, Dobbs dashed them with force after 
the chariot, very much discomposing the man-servant in 
the rear, whose head they struck. 

“Nothing like old shoes to bring ’em luck,” grunted 
Dobbs to Patience, as she retired in-doors. ‘‘I never 
knew luck come of a wedding that didn’t get ’em.” 

“J wish them luck; the luck of a safe arrival home 
from those unpleasant foreign ‘parts,’ emphatically re- 
marked Patience, who had found her residence amongst 
the French nothing less than a species of purgatory. 

A day or two afier the wedding, letter was delivered 
at Mrs. Halliburton’s residence, addressed to Gar. The 
seal, a mitre, prepared Gar to find that it came from the 
Bishop of Helstonleigh. Its contents proved to be a 
mandate, commanding his attendance the following 
morning at the palace at nine o'clock, Gar turned 
nervous. Had he fallen under his bishop’s displeasure, 
and was about to be reprimanded? Mr. Tait had gone 
back to London; Gar was to leave on the following 
day, Saturday; Frank meant to stay on for a week or 
two. It was his vacation. 

“ That’s Gar all over!” cried Frank, who had perched 
himself on a side table. “ Gar’s sure to go to the dark 
side of things, instead of the bright. If the Lord 
Chancellor sent for me, I should set it down that my 
fortune was about to be made. His lordship’s going to 
present you with a living, Gar,” 





“ That’s good!” retorted Gar. “ What interest have 
I with the bishop ? ” 

“ He has known you long enough.” 

“As he has many others. If the bishop interested 
himself for all clergymen educated at Helstonleigh 
college school, he would have enough upon his hands, I 
expect it is to find fault with me, for some unconscious 
offence.” 

“Go it, Gar! You’ll get no sleep to-night.” 

“Frank, I must say the note appears to be a 
peremptory one,” remarked Jane. 

“ Middling for that. It’s short, if not sweet.” 

Whether Gar got any sleep or not, that night, he did 
not say; but he started to keep the appointment 
punctually. His mother and Frank remained together, 
and Jane indulged in a little quiet talk. 

“Frank,” said she, “I am often uneasy about you.” 

* About me!” cried Frank, in considerable wonder- 
ment. 

“If you were to go wrong! I know what the 
temptations of a London life must be, Especially toa 
young man who has, so to say, no home.” 

“T steer clear of them. Mother darling, I am telling 
you the truth,” he added, earnestly. “ Do you think we 
could ever fall away from such training as yours? No. 
Look at what William is; look at Gar: and for myself, 
though I don’t like to boast, I assure you, the anti-ill- 
doing society—if you have ever heard of that respected 
body—might hoist me on a pedestal at Exeter Hall, as 
their choice model. You don’t like my joking! Be- 
lieve me, then, in all seriousness, that your sous will 
never fail you. We did not battle on in our duty as 
boys, to forget it as men. You taught us the bravest 
lesson that a mother can teach, or a child learn, when 
you contrived to impress upon us the truth that God is 
our witness always, ever present.” 

Jane’s eyes filled with tears: not of grief. She knew 
that Frank was speaking from his heart, 

* And you are getting on well ?” 

“What with stray briefs that come to me, and my 
literary work, and the fellowship, I make six or seven 
hundred a year already.” 

“T hope you are not spending it all ?” 

“That Iam not. I put by all I can. It is true that 
I don’t live upon dry bread and potatoes six days in the 
week, as you know we have done; but I take care that 
my expenses are moderate, It is the keeping hare- 
brained follies at arm’s length that enables me to save.” 

“And now, Frank, for another question. What 
made you send me that hundred-pound note ? ” 

*T shall send you another soon,” was all Frank’s 
answer. “The idea of my gaining a superfluity of 
money, and sending none to my darling mother ! ” 

“ But indeed I don’t know what to do with it, Frank. 
I do not require it.” 

“Then put it by to look at. As long as I have brains 
to work with, I shall think of my mother, Have you 
forgotten how she worked for us? I wish you would 
come and live with me!” 

Jane entered into all the arguments why she deemed 
she should be better with Gar. Not the least of them 
was, that she should still be near Helstonleigh. Of all 
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het sons, Jane, perhaps unconsciously to herself, most 
loved her eldest: and to go far away from him would 
have been another trouble. 

By-and-by, they saw Gar coming back. And he did 
not look as if he had been receiving a reprimand: quite 
the contrary. He came in nearly as impulsively as he 
used to do in his schoolboy days. 

“ Frank, you were right! The bishop is going to give 
me a living, Mother, it is true.” 

“ Of course,” said Frank. “I always am right.” 

“The bishop did not keep me waiting a minute, 
although I was there before my time, He was very 
kind, and shook hands with me——” 

“ But about the living?” cried impatient Frank. 

“Tam telling you, Frank. The bishop said he had 
watched us grow up—meaning you as well—and he felt 
pleased to tell me that he had never seen anything but 
good in either of us, But I need not repeat all that. 
He went on to ask me whether I should be prepared to 
do my duty zealously in a living, were one given to me, 
I answered that I hoped I should—and the short and 
the long of it is, that I am going to be appointed to one.” 

“Long live the bishop!” cried Frank, “ Where’s 
the living situated ? In the moon?” 

“Ah, where indeed? Guess what living it is, 
mother.” 

“Gar, dear, how canI?” asked Jane, “Isit a minor 
canoury ?” 

They both laughed. It recalled Jane to her absence 
of mind. ‘The bishop had nothing to do with the 
bestowal of the minor canonries, 

* Mother, it is Deoffam.” 

“Deoffam! Oh, Gar!” 

“Yes, it is Deoffam. You will not have to go far 
away from Helstonleigh, now.” 

“Tl lay my court wig that Mr. Ashley has had his 
finger in the pie!” cried quick Frank. 

But, in point of fact, the gift had emanated from the 
prelate himself. And a very good gift it was: four 
hundred a year, and the prettiest parsonage house 
within ten miles. ‘The brilliant scholarship of the Halli- 
burtons, attained to by their own unflagging industry ; 
the high character they had always borne, had not been 
lost upon the Bishop of Helstonleigh. Gar’s conduct as 
a clergyman had been exemplary, Gar’s preaching» was 
of no mean order ; and the bishop deemed that such a 
one as Gar ought not to be overlooked. ‘The day was 
gone by for a bishop to know nothing of the younger 
clergy of his diocese, and he of Helstonleigh had got 
Gar Halliburton down in his preferment book. It is 
just possible that the announcement of his name in the 
local papers, as having helped to marry his brother at 
Deoffam, may have put that particular living in the 
_ bishop’s head. Certain it was, that, a few hours after the 
bishop read it, he ordered his carriage, und went to pay 
a visit at Deoffam Hall. During his stay, he took Mr. 
Ashley’s arm, and drew him out on the terrace, very 
much as though he wished to take a near view of the 
peacock, 

“T have been thinking, Mr. Ashley, of bestowing the 
living of Deoffam upon Edgar Halliburton. What 
' should you say to it?” 
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“That I should almost feel it as a personal favour 
paid to myself,” was the reply of Mr. Ashley. 

“Then it is done,” said the bishop. ‘“ He is young; 
but I know a great many older who are less deserving.” 

“Your lordship may rely upon it that there are few 
men, young or old, who are so intrinsically deserving as 
the Halliburtons.” 

“I know it,” said thebishop. “They interested me as 
lads, and I have watched them ever since.” 

And that is how Gar became vicar of Deoffam. 

* You will be trying for a minor canonry now, Gar, I 
suppose, living so convenient for it,” observed Jane. 

“Mrs. Halliburton, will you be so kind as not to put 
foreign notions in his head ?” interrupted Frank. ‘The 
Reverend Gar must look out for a canonry ; not a minor. 
And he won’t stop there. When I am on the woolsack, 
in my place in the Lords, Gar may be opposite to me, a 
spiritual peer.” 

Jane laughed: as did Frank. Who knew, though? 


It all lay in the future. 
(Zo be continued.) 








Progress of the Truth. 


ABYSSINIA. 
THE subjoined communication expresses the thankful- 
ness of natives of Abyssinia for the Amharic Scriptures 
with which they have been furnished, and requests that 
prayers may be offered for the progress of the good work 
now commenced in their country. 

“ May this letter, sent by us, Debterah Saneb and 
Debterah Mascal, reach the Bible Society in London. 

* We wish you health and grace in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. The brethren sent to our country 
with the Bible by Samuel Gobat have caused the love of 
Christ to enter and to dwell in our hearts. Formerly we 
were in great darkness; now we rejoice in the light of 
the Gospel. Weare still very wicked; but we beg you 
not to reject us, but to pray the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that his cause may prosper and be honoured 
amongst us, as it is honoured (loved) amongst you. We 
know that you pray for us; but we wrote this in order 
that you may pray for us still more fervently.” 

The Rev. H. Stern writes from Abyssinia, respecting 
a grant of Bibles from the Bible Society, and the desire 
which is felt for the Scriptures, especially among the 
Falashas, or Jews. He says :—“ Those books, together 
with a considerable number that had been previously 
given to the agents of the Bishop of Jerusalem, myself 
and fellow-labourers circulated among the inhabitants of 
Western Abyssinia, or Amhara, In our distribution we 
usually practised the greatest caution. Large settle- 
ments, which contained a hundred huts, we supplied with 
two copies, and to those that contained fewer dwellings 
we granted only one copy. The demand exceeded all 
that I ever witnessed, either in the East or other parts of 
Africa. Among the Falashas there was, indeed, a perfect 
hunger and thirst for the word of the living God. Some 
followed us for days and days, over mountains and across 
malarious valleys, with the incessant cry, ‘ Abiet, Ketab 
Shudus! Abiet, Ketab Shudus!’ ‘Master, the Holy 
Book! Master, the Holy Book!’ 
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“Our great difficulty was the transportation of the 
heavy Amharic Bibles over a country where, sometimes 
for hours, the path was winding along @ yawning abyss, 
or leading over a steep and rocky height; but the poor 
people never thought of this: they wanted Scriptures, 
and, in their yearning desire to obtain the coveted trea- 
sure, they quite forgot the many physical obstacles that 
prevented us from darrying a large supply. Those who 
obtained copies manifested their gratitude in a genuine 
gush of heartfelt blessing, and those whose application 
we were obliged to postpone, invariably squatted down 
near our tent, looking the very image of hopeless despair. 

“In many instances the Word of God has already 
proved, in that remote country, that it is ‘ the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that believeth.’ There 
is at present a spirit of hopeful inquiry throughout many 
a district, where before all was stagnation and spiritual 
death. 

“ At Genda, and other places in the immediate circle 
of our missionaries’ operation, there are now numbers 
who are fully convinced of the truth of the Gospel, and 
anxious to be baptised. In a Falasha settlement, where, 
on my last. visit, I left a copy of the sacred volume, the 
people got so interested in its contents, that several old 
men set themselves to the task of learning to read. 
Their progress, our missionary writes to me, has been 
most creditable; and it is quite a delight, he adds, tosee 
these venerable men seated on a grassy hillock, or under 
a shady tree, spelling the most beautiful. Messianic 
passages, 

“ One Debterah, or scribe, who had never seen & mis- 
sionary, when introduced to Mr. Flad, our agent, said, 
‘Since your settlement in this province I carefully 
shunned your presence, although I took a secret interest 
in the reports that I heard of your religious discussions, 
After many conversations with my friend here, Debterah 
Bern, I have come to the conviction that Jesus is the 
Messiah, the Saviour of sinners.” ‘He then asked me 
for a Bible,’ continues Mr. Flad; ‘and upon requesting 
him to point out to me the passages that had led to the 
change in his religious sentiments, I was agreeably sur- 
prised to find that this man, who had only occasionally 
access toa copy of the inspired oracles, was not only tho- 
roughly versed in all the prophecies referring to our 
Lord in the Old Testament, but also quite familiar with 
the fulfilments recorded in the New. Such and similar 
incidents, which I might multiply, were it requisite, 
prove that the breath of heaven is now blowing on the 
dry bones of the house of Israel scattered over the 
mountain-tops of Central Africa,’ ” 


MADAGASCAR, 
Very gratifying and satisfactory communications have 
been received from the Rev, W, Ellis, of which we sub- 
join a brief summary. He left Tamatave on May 31st, 
and proceeded to the capital. During the journey, 
public worship was held on Sundays, and the Lord’s 
Supper once administered, When about thirty miles 
from Antananarivo, they were met by a large number of 
Christians from the capital, Ten miles further on they 
were met by seven officers from the palace with a wel- 
come from the king. At Antananarivo, they were at 





once received by the king and queen and the nobles of 
the court. Christians from the country flocked in great 
numbers to the city to express their joy. It was found 
that there was urgent need of the Seriptures among | 
them. At one service in the capital more than 1,500 | 
were present, and nearly as many at another, The king 
himself attended the reading of the Scriptures, and has 
been present at divine worship in his own house. Sites 
have been granted for mission premises, and although | 
the Christians are poor and in a minority, and have | 


Popish priests and sisters of charity already among | } 


them, there is every reason for hope and thankfulness, 
We cannot resist the temptation to give the following | 
extracts at length, Mr. Bilis says:— I have been two 
Sabbaths in the capital, and have attended two of their 
places of worship—rustic, temporary buildings—houses 
enlarged by taking out the ends and forming two or | 
more together, and taking down the front walls and | 
spreading out a screen of rushes, At Analakely more 
than 1,500 were present, and scarcely fewer at 
Amparimbé, These places are filled soon after daybreak | 
on Sunday, and continue crowded, with not more than | 
an interval of a couple of hours, till five in the after- 
noon: not, indeed, with the same audience, but with 
successive congregations. On each of the Sabbaths I | 
have taken part in these services, reading the Malagasy | 
Scriptures, delivering a. short discourse in broken | 
Malagasy, but in which the pastors encourage me by 
saying they understand it, and the people are glad. I | 
also pray partly in English and partly in Malagasy, No 
description can convey to you, any correct idea of the 
seriousness, attention, apparent devotion, and deep feel- | 
ing of these assemblies during the time of worship, 
Some of the pastors are with me every day ; but we have 
not been able to hold a general meeting yet, though they 
greatly desire it. 

“T am occasionally sent for by the king or some of the 
high officers, and I have for some short time past 
attended the king at his house daily, from one to three 
o’clock, to read English with him, We read together 
out of a large quarto Bible, on the outside of which is 
inscribed in gilt letters, ‘ Presented to Radama, King of 
Madagascar, by the London Missionary Society, 1821.’ 
A number of officers, some of them Christians, are 
generally present, and we frequently converse on what 
we have read, I have also, every forenoon at my house, 
eleven or twelve sons of the chief nobles and officers, who 
come to learn English an hour and a half daily, They 
will be the future rulers of the country, They accom- 
pany me to the chapel, and sometimes to my readings 
with the king. Last Sunday, with his Majesty’s 
approval, I held divine service at the king’s house at 
three o’clock in the afternoon. His Majesty, some oi his 
high officers, all my pupils, and a number. of others, 
were present. I readin the Old and New Testament; 
we sang twice, I prayed, partly in English and partly in 
Malagasy, concluding with the Lord’s Prayer in Mala- 
gasy, and oceupied about a quarter of an hour inan | 
address from 1 Tim. i. 15:—‘ This is a faithful saying, 
and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners, This was faithfully 
translated by Ra Haniraka, All were very attentive, I 
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was informed that the king expressed his approval, and 
I hope to: be permitted to continue the service. I have 
seen nothing yet to diminish the high opinion I had 
formed of the strength and purity of the religious feeling 
among the people.” 

The six missionaries sent out by the London Society 
had reached Mauritius, and were to proceed at once to 
Madagascar. We may also add that the Church Mis- 
sionary Society is to have a station in Madagascar, where 
the Bishop of Mauritius had gone to make arrangements. 
The coronation of the king was to take place on Sept. 
23rd, which is his Majesty’s birthday. Mr. Ellis con- 
cludes his letter by asking the prayers of British 
Christians on behalf of the church in Madagascar, and 
on behalf of the outlying multitudes. 

From the Mauritius Gazette of July 9th, we select 
the following extract :— ’ 

“The news we receive from Madagascar is favourable. 
Tranquillity prevails, and industry is beginning to 
flourish. Great preparations are making for the coro- 
nation of King Radama II. England will be worthily 
represented from this colony. Major-General Johnston, 
Commander of the Forces; the Lord Bishop of Mauri- 
tius; Captain Anson, Inspector-General of Police; and 
Captain Wilson, R.N., of H.M.S. ‘Gorgon,’ are the 
principal members of the deputation. The British 
Consul, Mr, Packenham, has left, as well as Mr. Cald- 
well, who has charge of the presents from Her Majesty 
Victoria, Amongst other objects is a beautiful large 
Bible with Her Majesty’s autograph in it, which will be 
presented by Bishop Ryan. There is also a letter of 
congratulation from Her Majesty to Radama II,” 








Musical otices. 


_ 

Half-Hours with the Organ.— Arranged by Bishop. RB. 
Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street.—We have received 
the first three parts of a musical series under the above 
title. They consist of an admirable selection from the 
works of the great masters, Handel, Haydu, Bach, Beeth- 
oven, Mozart, and others of corresponding celebrity. The 
arrangement of each piece possesses the best qualifica- 
tion— fidelity to its author. We have been deluged with 
diluted specimens of the works of celebrated composers, 
and we are heartily glad to welcome our old friends in their 
original purity. Good music always finds favour, and 
these “ Half-Hours” are sure of au encouraging reception ; 
they will be useful not only to organists, but to that still 
larger class, performers on the harmonium. We shall look 
with interest for the continuation of the series. It has 
begun well ; if carried on in the same spirit, a great success 
may be safely anticipated. 

Compositions for the Pianoforte.—By Joseph Kremer, 
We have received two pieces by this gentleman, and their 
originality, to say nothing of their other merits, will make 
them fayourites wherever they are known, They deserve 
to be popular, 

Pater, venit Hora ila—*‘ Father, the hour is come,” — This 
is one of an admirable series of sacred songs by M. M. 
Allnatt, in which the words of Scripture are set to effective 
and appropriate music, 

The publisher, we perosive, is J. H. Jewell, 104, Great 
Russell Street, 








Cemperance Department. 


SELF-TAXATION. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN never spoke more in harmony 
with his characteristic sagacity than when he said, 
‘* No taxes are so oppressive as those which men levy 
on themselves.” Of this description is every item 
expended for strong drink throughout Great Britain, 
the direct amount,of which exceeds seventy millions 
sterling, or more than the entire revenue of the 
United Kingdom, The indirect charges entailed by 
the drinking system, in the form of poor rates, police 
and judiciary expenses, diversion of energy and 
capital, loss of time, loss by accidents, &c. &c., are 
altogether incalculable, but would be probably found 
to amount to more than as much again. Is not this 
appalling fact worth a few serious thoughts? Does 
it not become the duty of Christians to ask, ‘‘ Where- 
fore this waste ?” 

For if it be true that these drinks are mere in- 
dulgences, as superfluous as they are expensive— 
and that they are, medical science, through the pen of 
two thousand practitioners, declares—is it Christian 
to persist in so extravagant a pleasure? If—as those 
professional authorities agree to affirm — perfect 
health is compatible with entire abstinence from 
alcoholics, much more if, as many of them assert, 
health is best. secured by this total abstinence, does 
not Christian self-sacrifice demand of us the cheap 
surrender, in the name alike of patriotism, philan- 
thropy, and religion ? 

Does not patriotism dictate that it would be only 
frugal in us first to diminish the burden of the 
national debt? Does not philanthropy dictate that 
we should first attend to “‘the prayer of want and 
plaint of woe?” Does not religion dictate that we 
should first carry the Gospel into all nations of the 
world before we permit ourselves to indulge in ques- 
tionable superfluities to the- extent of seventy, or 
twice seventy millions a year? 

* Questionable,” we say ; for even so mild a word 
could be tolerated only for the sake of argument. 
Who requires to be told that it were a happy alter- 
native to have all those millions of pounds of gold 
and silyer poured into the Atlantic Ocean? Oh, 
that every Christian indulger in alcoholic beverages 
would seriously and prayerfully reflect on the duty 
that is incumbent upon him to check by good ex- 
ample this most prolific of all fountains of human 
guilt and woe! 


“BE NOT DECEIVED; GOD IS NOT MOCKED.” 
Tue following incident illustrates the value of the 
total abstinence pledge in not only restoring sobriety, 
but in making restored sobriety a stepping-stone 
wom which to advance to the Gospel :— 

G—— was a man in the prime of life, of vigor- 
ous constitution, and an able, skilful workman. He 
had everything within his reach to make him a use- 
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ful and happy man in his position in life; but, alas! 
he was wretched and degraded, for he was a slave to 
his love of strong drink. When under its influence, 
his temper was violent and raging; when sober, he 
was moody and morose, a prey to the deepest remorse. 
The cords of his own sin in which he was holden 
were painful and galling to him, but all his resolu- 
tions and efforts to escape ever ended in humiliating 
defeat. At length his home becameso wretched, and 
his company so unbearable, that his wife was obliged 
to leave him, and return to her own friends. 

One day, in a sober interval, G was walk- 
ing along the high road, sunk in the deepest de- 
spondency, well nigh despair. He stopped before an 
aged stone-breaker, resting on a heap of stones, 
whose gaze of mournful pity had arrested his atten- 
tion. 

“T am in despair; have you not a word for me?” 
said he. 

The old man shrank from him as appalled by the 
expression of his countenance, but replied: ‘* Will 
you take a tract?” supposing, perhaps, that it might 
speak a word in season better than he could. 

G took the tract, and as he passed on began 
to read: ‘Be not deceived ; God is not mocked: for 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 
He could read no more. This was “vinegar upon 
nitre,” and crushing up the paper in his hand, he 
strode on, worse than before. He reached a small 
wayside public-house, entered, and drank till he be- 
came insensible. When he recovered consciousness, 
he found himself lying on a small bed, with the tract 
still crumpled up in his hand, and the awful con- 
sciousness of the ruin present and future he had pro- 
cured to himself. 

G rose from his bed next morning, determined 
henceforth to abstain from his deadly snare. He 
signed the pledge, and religiously kept it. Thence- 
forward his star steadily rose towards the ascendant. 
Being a skilful workman, he soon re-obtained work. 
Comforts crowded anew into his desolate home. 
His prime comfort returned, in the shape of his wife. 
All looked well, and boded well. But G—— was 
not yet happy. He had not yet found peace with 
God, nor known the preciousness and sufficiency of 
the blood of Christ. No outward reformation could 
blot out the sins of the past, and his heart was still 
the seat of sore trouble and deep disquiet. 

One day an aged woman, who saw with sur- 
prise that everything about G—— was smiling but 
himself, and wondered how his brow still wore its 
old look, of deep dejection, when all his friends were 
in heart about him again, bethought herself that she 
would offer hin a tract. When G opened the 
tract, it was to meet again with the same words, ‘‘ Be 
not deceived ; God isnot mocked : for whatsvever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” But who can teil 
the emotions of this man’s soul, at being pursued and 


pierced again with this arrow of the Almighty? The 
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fruit of his doings—was there indeed no escape from 
this? 

He went home in the deepest distress. He took 
down his Bible, and began to search for an apswer 
there. He read several passages, but turned away 
from them. They did not seem to be addressed to a 
lost one like him. At last he came to the verses: 
** Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall 
find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” 
“This,” thought he, ‘tis what I need.” He fell upon 
his knees, he took hold of that word with the grasp of 
one ready to perish. Then and there he asked, and 
he received grace and pardon. He sought, and he 
found a loving Saviour and a reconciled God and 
Father. He knocked, and a door of entrance was 
opened unto him into the kingdom of God. He rose 
from his knees a penitent sinner believing in Christ 
Jesus. 

Three years have passed since that day, but the 
‘all things ” which then “* became new” have never 
passed. 

IS IT SAFE FOR YOURSELF? IS IT SAFE FOR 

YOUR NEIGHBOUR P 

Tue Rev. Dr. Potter, one of the American bishops, 
speaking of the drinking usages of society, reasons as 
follows :—‘t Let me ask if these usages are safe? 
No one who drinks can be perfectly certain that he 
may not die a drunkard. Numbers which defy all 
computation have gone this road, who were once as 
self-confident as any of us can be. No one, again, 
who drinks can be certain that he may not, in some 
unguarded hour, commit some error that will follow 
him with sorrow all his days. How many a young 
man, by one indiscretion, has cast a cloud over all his 
prospects for life! Is it not wise, then, to shun that 
hazard? Is not this a case in which the Saviour’s 
injunction applies—‘If thy right eye offend thee, 
pluck it out,’ &c.?” We all consider it madness not 
to protect our children and ourselves against small- 
pox by vaccination; and this, though the chances of 
dying by the disease may be but one in a thousand, 
or one in ten thousand. But intoxication is a dis- 
ease more deadly; its approaches are still more 
stealthy ; and the specific offered has never failed— 
TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 

But let us admit, for the sake of argument, that 
you can drink with safety to yourself. Can you 
drink with safety to your neighbour? Are you charged 
with no responsibility in respect to him? You 
drink, as you think, within the limits of safety. He, 
in imitation of your example, drinks also, but passes 
that unseen, unknown line, within which, for him, 
safety lies. Is not your indulgence, then, a stum- 
bling-block—ay, perchance, a fatal stumbling-block— 
in his way? Is it not, in principle, the very case 
contemplated by St. Paul, when he said, “ Jt is good 
neither to eat flesh, NOR TO DRINK WINE, nor any 
thing whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is offended, or is 
made weak ?*" 
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International Exhibition, 1862. 


THE JURORS OF CLASS II. HAVE AWARDED A 
PRIZE MEDAL 
FOR THE SUPERIORITY OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH. 


Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, Oilmen, &c. fl 


\OUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CON- 
U SUMPTION ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
JUDGED BY THE IMMENSE DEMAND, this Untversat Remepy 
now stands the first in public favour and confidence; this result has been 
acquired by the test of i years’ experience. These Lozenges may be 
found on sale in every British barge and throughout India and China. 
They have been highly esteemed wherever introduced. For Covans, 
Astuaa, and all affections of the Throat and Chest, they are the most 
agreeable and efficacious remedy. 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
10s, 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine 
Vendors in the World. 

N.B.—To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe that the words 
“KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES” are engraven on the Govern- 
ment Stamp of each Box, without which none are genuine. 2 








Practical Application of Mechanical Principles | 


to the Mechanical Arts. 
In No. 46 of the New Edition of 


GASSELLS POPULAR EDUCATOR 


Was commenced an additional Series of Articles, in which the 


PYNE’S 
TARAXACUM COCOA 


Is PREPARED FROM THE 


FINEST COCOA AND PURE EXTRACT OF DANDELION, 


forming a most agreeable BREAKFAST BEVERAGE, and is highly 
recomniended in all BILIOUS and LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
Prepared only by J. J. PYNE, Chemist, 63, Piccadilly, Manchester; 
and sold in Canisters, at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 9d. Wholesale Agents in 
London, Messrs. BARCLAY and SONS, 95, Farringdon Street. {6 
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REWARD TICKETS FOR SCHOOLS. 


144 


Tickets in the Sheet. 
20 do. 


GLEANINGS for LITTLE ONES, No. 1, 
Do. do. No. 2, 
SHORT TEXTS for CHILDREN........ 
LIFE—Natural, Spiritual, and Eternal... 
DEATH—Natoral, Spiritual, and Eternal 
THE PROMISES . 
THE LAW........ 
GLAD TIDINGS ... 
THE SABBATH ..... 
SACRED POETRY. 


eeeee 


WORDS of TRUTH uc... sceserseeeeeee 


| Price 2d. per Sheet; also in Boxes, 2 Sheets in Box, price 4}d.; and 


Principles of Mechanics are applied to the Mechanical Arts or | 
Trades, of which some of the leading are :— Building—Masonry, | 


Carpentry, Iron Work, &c.; Naval Architecture—TIron ¢. 


Wood; Road-making; Canals; Our Iron Manufactures—Rail- | 
way Works; Mining Operations— Pumps, Artesian Wells; | 
(lock-making ; Cotton Manufactures ; Carpet-weaving ; Print- | 
ing; Engraving ; Inventions employed for Domestic Purposes | 
Sewing Machines, &c.; Mechanical Appliances in Agricul- | 


twe; Projectiles—Guns and Gunnery. 


The NEW EDITION of CASSELL’S POPULAR EDU- | 


(ATOR is now being issued in Weekly Numbers, price 14d. ; 
in Monthly Parts, price 7d. and 84d.; and in Half-yearly 
‘umes, handsome cloth gilt, price 5s. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S 


Tronmon eryéFurnishing 
WAREHOUSES. 


A Priced Furnishing List sent Post-free. 


DEANE & CO., LONDON BRIDGE, 


Established AD. 1700. 


THE PATENT GAZELINE OIL, 


SAFE, ECONOMICAL, AND BRILLIANT, 
FREE FROM ANY OFFENSIVE SMELL. 


tAdapted to burn in the Patent Cazeline Lamps, or in any Parajin 
or Mineral Oil Lamp. 

The Parenr CAZELINE Ott possesses all the requisites which have so 
ong been desired as a means of powerful artificial light. It is warranted 
hon-explosive, and therefore perfectly safe in use; it is free from any 
bbjectionable smell, and produces a most brilliant light. It is admirably 
dapted for use in the drawing-rooms and parlours of the affluent, while, in 
point of economy, it is equally suitable for the cottages of the people. By 
is use a bright and cheerful light can be obtained at a cost not more than 
hat of a common tallow candle. 

The homes of the people may receive a new attraction by the intro- 
action of such a light. 

Agents are being specially appointed throughout the United Kingdom 
or its sale, For terms of Agency apply to 

CASSELL, SMITH, & Co., 
80, FencnurcH Street, Lonpon. 


WF THIS SHOULD MEET THE EYE 

_of any one troubled with Wind in the Stomach, 
udigestion, or Biliousness, take PAGE WOODCOCK’S 
VIND PILLS. ‘Ten years of success have proved 
tem of sterling merit. Of all Medicine Vendors, at 
S. 1}d.; or free by post for 14 stamps, from PAGED: 
OODCOCK, Chemist, Lincold. [5 
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in Packets, 20 Cards assorted, 6d. 


SELECT HYMNS, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, in Sheets, 2d.; Packets, 6d. 
Do. Nos. 4, 5, Coloured, 4 d 
REWARD CARDS—DILIGENCE, &c., 
Do. do. Coloured, ,, 
SE ee the YOUNG, Nos. 1, 2,3 ,, 
0. 4d.; 


No. 3, Coloured ,, ; bs 3a 
MERIT CARDS  oiscesreessesccrscrsececssecerecerssseesee 200 in Packet, 
HYMNS, No. 1, Coloured ......... mene, 20 - 
Do. richly Coloured .. aa 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS, do. os 
WORDS OF TRUTH, Coloured ..........sc0-ceeeeees 
QUESTIONS and ANSWERS bearing on the 
SCHEME of SALVATION, Packets ....0000. 3 


d.; » . 
2d.5 » 
4d.; ® 


2d.3 


6d. 
6d. 


” 


EMBOSSED CARDS. 
HYMNS, 12 and 15 in Packet ..........:..000++ 
Do. 12 * with Oil Prin 
HEAVENLY WISDOY, 12 in Packet - 
PRIZE CARDS—GOOD CONDUCT, Xe., 12 in Packet...... 
LORD’S PRAYER, 18 a 2. 
MERIT CARDS, in separate Packets—comprising ‘Good Con- 
duct,”’ “ Diligence,” ‘‘ Regular Attendance,” and “ Merit ”— 
140 En PACKER .c.cccccsccccccccscceccccceccocseseoes escuccccaseneccccences GA, 
TEACHER'S ROLL BOOK, for One Year.. wescesocesces soocences, Be 


PUBLISHED BY. 


CAMPBELL AND TUDHOPE, 
GLASGOW. 


SOLD BY THE ROOKSELLERS. 





SIX SHEETS OR MORE SENT POST FREE. [10 
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THE SECOND EDITION OF 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK 
For 1863 


IS NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


EAcH succeeding year, since “ Cassell’s Illustrated Almanack” 
made its first appearance, some new feature, considerably en- 
hancing its value, has been given. On this occasion it appears 
in an illuminated wrapper, printed in no less than six colours. 
Amongst the illustrations with which this Almanack abounds, 
mention may be made of a most interesting series of engravings, 
illustrating ‘‘ The Progress of Civilisation,” from the period of 
barbarous freedom, “‘ when wild in woods the noble savage 
ran,” to the present remarkable era of free trade and inter- 
national intercourse. The text accompanying these engravings 
consists of a valuable historical essay on civilisation ; and when, 
in addition to these features, we look to the mass of general 
information which it contains, we must admit that Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin are justified in expressing a belief 
that-their Almanack for 1863 will be appreciated by the public 
sing any previous Almanack published at sixpence, 
— Bedford Times. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
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‘THE GREAT SERMON 


Eel) THE GREAT PREACHERS, 


ANCIENT & MODERN, “iE 


Report, visited the Docks to inspect With an Historical Sketch of the Greek § Latin Pulp 


the PURE TEA® imported ~ by (QR Third Edition, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
HORNIMAN & Co., LONDON, a 


fi aeraeaee PO A gS. ‘ ; ° ee 
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Tr following is a Copy of Messrs, CAssELL, Petter, & Ganprn’s Address to the Subscribers to their FAMILY BIBL 
on the occasion of the announcement of the FAMILY PRAYER-BOOK :— 


To the Subscribers to * Casseli’s Hlustrated Family Bible.” 


When we first announced our intention of. placing within the reach ofthe British public, for the sum of One Penny 
week, an Illustrated Edition of the Holy Scriptures, embellished with the best productions of our living artists and engraveh 
the undertaking was pronovnced to be the greatest literary enterprise of the age. - The completion, now so near at hand, of t 
magnificent Edition of the BrBLx,* at a cost ef £100,000 (the Engravings alone costing upwards of £8,000), enables us, wil 
the utmost satisfaction and confidence, to point to the Work itself as the best evidence that the promises with which we int 
duced it have been more than fuljilled. 

That this great undertaking has been crowned with a success which it would have been almost presumptuous in us to ha 
predicted for it, is mainly due to the hearty and continuous support which you have accorded to our efforts ; and we feel 
the occasion of our announcing “'THE Famity PRayer-Boox ” (the particulars of which will be found below) presenti 


Jitting opportunity for tendering our best acknowledgments to those who have thus co-operated with us, and expressing a hop 


that our New Work, designed to promote Family Worship, will be appreciated by you as a suitable Companion Volume to ti 
BiBieE ; it being our intention to make it in every sense worthy of a place by. the side of the Sacred Volume. q 
Althouyh the periodical issue of our FAMILY BIBLE does not cease till April in neat year, we have announced the publicé 
tion of THE PRAYER-BOOK to-commence on the 1st December next, as it will contain prayers for every day in the year, 
Subscribers will thus be enabled to use the Work as it is issued. 
CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, 
November, 1862. La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, £.C. 


* Evir@ strong cases for binding the complete Work in One Volume will be supplied, price 6s, 6d. each. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK DESIGNED TO PROMOTE FAMILY WORSHIP. 








To be completed in about 52 Weekly Numbers, price 1d. each; or in 12 Monthly Parts, price 5d. and 6d. eat 


THE FAMILY PRAYER-BOOK; 
OR, MORNING AND EVENING PRAYERS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 


Purser. CassELL, Perrer, and Gatprn have the pleasure to announce for immediate publication THB 
a FAMILY PRAYER-BOOK, edited by the Rev. Epwarp Garnett, M.A., Incumbent of St. Bartholomew's, Gray's Inn Road, and Boy 
Lecturer; and the Rey. Sauce. Martin, of Westminster, Chairman of the Congregational Union for England and Wales. Each Number 
consist of Eight Pages, and each page contain a Prayer for the Morning and Evening of one day; a Series of Prayers for Special Occasions bel 
appended, It will be printed in bold type on superior paper, quarto size. F 

Each Prayer will be headed by a reference to a portion of Holy Scripture, suitable for family reading, which will in some dégree give tod 
Prayer its general tone and character. ‘The Editors believe that a unity of thought and spirit will thus pervade each service, while at the same ti 
the greatest possible variety will be secured, and a freshness imparted to the religious exercises of the family circle especially calculated to stimu 
«levotion. 

The suggested Scripture portions will be selected on a principle which will be peculiar to the present Work, the object aimed at being to ma 
God's Word its own expositor, and the several parts thereof mutually ilustrative of each other. a 

The Prayers will be composed expressly for this Work by eminent Clergymen of the Church of England and of all the Evangelical Denominatiol 

The importance of Family Prayer is too obvious to need remark; it is an essential part of family religion. It is believed, however, that in 
instances the duty is neglected not so much from disinclination as the want of a Manual of Devotion suitable to the capacity and intelligence of 
worshippers. To meet this want is the design of the present publication, which it is hoped will combine in a special degree fervour of style, spirit 
of tone, devoutness of expression, and simplicity of language, and thus, as far as human help can avail, assist the worshippers in their service 
prayer and: thanksgiving. 

The unprecedentedly large sale of Cussell’s Illustrated Family Bible encourages the hope that the present Work will be equally acceptable, aul 
prove to be a useful companion to the volume thereto, : 

The Publishers need scarcely add that the high reputation of the Editors is the best guarantee they can offer alike for the excellence of the Wot 
for the catholicity of spirit by which it will be characterised, and of their desire to make it in all respects worthy of a place in every Christian familf 
throughout the land. ‘ ; 


rs The First Weekly Number is now ready, and is sold by all Booksellers. The First Monthly P t 


will be ready on the 24th of December. 


CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LONDON, E.C, 


LONDON: PETTER AND GALPIN, BELLE SAUVAGE PRINTING WORKS, LUDGATE HILI, E.C. 
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